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BEST FOUNDATION FOR MORALS: 


BEING, 
AN INVESTIGATION OF THE TRUE & FABULOUS 
THE AGE OF REASON, 


AND THE 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHY: 


« WE have : ſeen the fogs raiſed by S Poxrnxxv, Coll um, 
BaxTLE, £& Serxosg, diſperſed ; and abe may reſt aſſured, that thoſe 
of modern Philoſophy will ſhare the ſame fate. Religion, like the | 
face of. heaven, may be obſcured; but when the tempeſts are paſſed 
away, , it ſhines forth more bright and ſerene. 


MM Du x World, ſuch as we ſee it, is a perfect riddle without 


| Religion.” 
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ROJECTORS and broachers of new opinions have, in all 
ages, been looked upon as a whimſical, if not a danger- 
ous ſort of people. Numberleſs inſtances, however, might be 

brought to ſhew the happy tendency of ſpeculative and theore- 
tic reaſonings in promoting knowledge, and in diſcovering truth. 
It was by this means, and at firſt only by advancing paradox a- 
gainſt paradox, that the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, with its occult 
qualities, invate ideas, &c. which reigned ſo long triumphant 
over Europe, and the enlightened part of Aſia and Africa, and 
held the world ſo long in admiration, was at laſt gradually un- 
dermined—leaving only a ſtupendous maſs of ruins, as a proof 
at once of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind. But 
the world is full of paradoxes ill. Berkeley, with his viſiona- 
ry ſyſtem, endeavoured to reduce the whole material world in- 
to pure ſpirit and intelligence: While, on the other hand, the 
materialiſts cannot bear that any thing ſhould be thought to ex- 
iſt that does not fall under the cognizance of the ſenſes; and 
would willingly give up their hopes of immortality, could they 
but ſucceed in perſuading mankind that there is no ſuch thing. 
Between theſe two ſects of philoſophers, as has been wittily 
obſerved, mankind have been bereaved both of foul and body; 
and left as ſo many nonentities, to the amazement of the world. 
However unfortunate theſe and ſuch like daring innovators 
may prove in eſtabliſhing their own opinions, their efforts are 
not altogether uſeleſs. 'They generally furniſh the antidote to 
their own poiſon, by keeping alive the ſpirit of enquiry and 5 
reaſoning, without which no advancement in knowledge could 
be, made and render mankind more dexterous in detecting the 
fallacy and impoſitions attempted by fuck Whimſical viſionaries. 
If ſuch confuſion and contradiction among reaſoning and ſpe- 
culative men, has led ſome to deſpair of attaining to the know- 
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ledge of truth—has led them to ſcepticiſm and doubt=it is, not- 
withſtanding, better for mankind that knowledge Thould {ſpread 


and increaſe, tho” at the expence of a few ſuperficial thinkers, 


than that 1 Ignorance ſhould overſpread the world. 


6 


c 


An ingenious projector, to whom we owe theſe obſervations, 
has a good while ago propoſed an innovation, which has never 
yet been attended to; and which, if it were, we cannot help 

thinking, might be followed with fingular good effects towards 
the diſcovery of truths of great importance to mankind, both in 
relation to practice and belief. It is this—* That as Chriſtiani- | 
© ty has now withſtood the attacks of infidels for more than 1700 
years from all quarters; and by every means of ſtratagem or 
of ſtrength : And as there appears not the ſmalleſt probability 
of ſucceſs in this warfare, ſince it ſtill maintains its ground as 
firm as ever, without the leaff appearance of capitulation or 
it is high time that they ſhould ceaſe hoſtilities, 
and give up a conteſt attended with ſo much labour and diffi- 
And it is propoſed, that infidels ſhould now proceed 
to try the other fide of the caſe ; and turning their pens againſt 
each other, try the force and ſtrength of their own arguments 
whether they be gcod and ſufficient ; treating them in every = | 
reſpe& as they have done the evidences of Chriſtianity ; and 
+ ſcrutinize their own: books, with the ſame ingenuity with 


ſurrender ; 


* 


| 6 

. 
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which they have done the book of God. Beſides that this 
would give to the world a convincing proof that they really 
are, what they have always pretended to be, the friends of 
it would be the ſhorteſt and moſt likely way to put 
an end to diſputes on this head; and there is abundant reaſon 
to think, tho? it has never yet been tried, that it would be at- 
tended with complete ſucceſs 


And for this purpoſe, it is fur- 


£54 
* 


C 


ther propoſed, that they ſhould try for once to recommend 
themſelves en their knees to Heaven, praying that prejudice, 
the grand enemy of truth, may be removed from their minds. 
And finally, to remove all ſuſpicion of partiality, it is propo- 
led, 88 ever; 4 inlide], ihould examine the PP of his bro- 


Har much might have been done in this way, will beſt ap- 


pear from a few examples. 


e, how eaſily might Vol- 


taire be made to ads Mirabaud, * he tells him, in an- 
iwer to the Sem de-la N. ature, In a word, you combat what 


18 0E ſcure i in che writings of A 


ton and Clarke, but you dare 


* 
us 


. 


not' attack what is clear All you have proved is, that divines 


© have ſometimes 1eaſoned wretchedly. It is but too true, that 
under the ſupreme Being, all of us are wretched and unjuſt 


We ſtand in conſtant need therefore of conſolation and hope; 
and your philoſophy deprives us of both. There is nothing in 

the idea of a ſuture ſtate that is contrary to reaſon, tho? reaſon a- 
lone does not prove that there is one. But has not the belief 
* of ſuch a ſtate a vaſt advantage over the disbelief of it? The 
one is uſeful to mankind, the other prejudicial : The latter 
may encourage a Nero, the other may check and reſtrain him.“ 
The ſame author might alſo be ſet to combat the Royal Infidel 


10 Pruſſia; where, among many other obſervations tending to 
ſhew the uſefulneſs of religion in promoting peace, righteouſ- 

neſs and concord, he has the: following :—* The multitude, 
, Who receive no impreſſions but from the reputation of thoſe 
who govern and inſtruct them, adopt, without daring to reflect 
"ol upon or examine, their molt extravagant dogmas ; and are leſs 


© influenced by their own judgments, than by the idea they have 


formed of the deciſions of theſe pedants. Hence ariſes that 
_ © contagious depravity, and theſe horrid crimes, the progreſs of 


which, honour, a. ſentiment unknoww to the vulgar, cannot 
* ſtop,* without the aid of'a ſublime moral and religion,“ &c. 
In fine, it is religion, as he thews him at great length, that 
effe&tually reſtrains all manner of injuſtice— ſhocking diforders,” 
ſays he, 1 


in themſelves, but neceſſary on the principle of infi- 


delity.“ After ſtating the ſufferings and diſappointments in- 

cident to every ſtate and condition of life, he goes on to ſhew, 
that no other principle can furniſh a tolerable antidote againſt 

them. The Deift,” fays he, in admitting the exiſtence of a 
 * ſupreme Being, maintains, that this firſt Being is too great and 
 * too high to caſt his eyes down upon the earth, and attend to 


* 


the works of a creature ſo mean and indigent as man. But is 
this the idea we ſhould entertain of the Divinity? The direc- 
| tion and government of the univerſe cannot exhauſt his intet- | 


- 


* Is it not a melancholy tuch. that wy Das 5 teachers of r pre- 
ſent day, eſpecially in the higher ranks of life, have ſubſtituted this falſe : 
principle, in place of a ſenſe of Religion, as an adequate guide for all the 
purpoſes of ſocial life! But what is Honour? An airy phantom, = the 
faſhion of the day. Afk it of the military hero, the finiſhed gameſter, the 


* 


* 


faſhionable . the Ladies of the Ton, —and 1 1 ſhall tell you; 


tor they are all men and maids of Honour. 
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VII. an Alexander VI. a Le Tellier, or a W- 
© caſes are rare a fool iſi prieſt excites contempt, a wicked one 
; inſpires horror: But a benevolent, gentle, charitable, pious 
s prieſt, and free of ſuperſtition, is a charaQer entitled to eſteem 

and reſpect. The cloſet Atheiſt is almoſt always a peaceable 
ET philoſopher, the fanatic is always. turbulent ; but a Court Athe- 


vi. 


b ligence, who i is the object of our deyotion; whill his thoughts, 
in their vaſt extent, embrace all poſſible exiſting creatures, 
© he is ſo preſent to each individual, as it he were occupied with 


's one object alone. 


We might alſo adduce his anſirer t to Mirabaud, to contute the 
the doQrines of Thomas Paine and others. | 


© If we ſuppoſe any connection and relation (ſay you) between 
man and the ſupreme, incomprehenſible Being, we muſt erect al- 
tars to him, make him preſents, &c. If we can form no concep- 
tions of ſuch a Being, we muſt have recourſe to prieſts, &c. And 
. pray where is the mighty harm of aſſembling in the time of har- 
veſt to thank God for the bread he beſtows upon us? Who talks 
of making preſents to the Diety ? T he very idea is ridiculous. 


* 


What harm is there in employing a citizen who ſhall be cal- 


o 
| [ led a prieſt, to offer up thankſgivings to God in the name of 
[4 


his fellow citizens, provided this prieſt, be neither a Gregory 


1ſt, an Atheiſt upon the throne, may prove a ſcourge to man- 
kind. The misfortune is, that cloſet Atheiſts (and we ſhall 


whom our ſouls may be united, has formed a Titus, a Trajan, 
an Antoninus, and a Marcus Aurelius; ſuch examples are 


ſufficient for my cauſe—and the cauſe ] ien 15 the cauſe Of 
all mankind, Le 


* It is one of the principal articles of the Deiſts at; that all Par- 
ſons are rogues---that they are the peſts of ſociety, and the diſturhers of 
mankind---that Prieſts of all religions are the ſame; ſo that, let a man be 
what he will before, the moment he puts on a Parſon s gown, they imme- 
mediately apply to him the warning ef Horace---Eic niger efs, buac tu 


A 


4 


Romanæ caveto. Whence this virtue of Parions cloth to dye the ſoul its 


own colour? 


— ? The 


have occaſion to ee, that i in relation to practice, Deiſts and 
© Atheifts are perfectly on a footing) make court Atheiſts—a fa- 
natical prieſt and a royal tyrant, are both alike dangerous and 
deſtructive to mankind: Both theſe tygers, the one ſhorn 
and the other crowned, are equally formidable; and how are 
* they to be checked and reſtrained? If the idea of a God to 


; * 


vn. 
How eaſily J can Jacques Rouffeau might have confuted Vol- 


taire, and Voltaire Jean Jacques Rouſſeau, we will ſee afterwards, 


by what they ſay of each other. 
From this ſmall ſample, out of a great deal more to the fame 
purpoſe that might be picked out of their writings, what might 


we not expect from a formal diſcuſſion, according to the plan 


recommended above; eſpectally when we confider how much a- 


gainſt the grain it is with ſome, how undefignedly by others, and 
by all ef them for a very different purpoſe, viz, of ſap, mine, and 


ſtratagem, againſt the cauſe of are e thus unwillingly compelled | 
to ſerve. 


If the ſcience of philoſophy be the diſcovery of FLY ; plain- 


nefs, fimplicity and ſincerity, muſt be the primary and effen- 


tial qualities of a true philoſopher ; as well as humanity and zeal 


for the public good. But unfortunately for the cauſe of truth 
and of virtue, it happens, that philofophers are men of like paſs 
ſions with others; and hence it frequently comes to paſs, that the 


obliquities of their ſeveral tempers and diſpoſitions,—their paſ- 


Hons, whims and caprices, and private inclinations, pride, envy, 
miſanthropy, —and i in ſhort the whole catalogue of frailties and of 
failings that human fleſh is heir to,“ mingle themſelves inſen- 
fibly with their diſcuſſions; ; ſo that, inftead of the love of truth, 
fair reaſonings, and juſt concluſions, — we meet only with ſo- 
phiſtry, contradiction, pride, and arrogance; ; and often with | 
ſpleen and malignity, under the guiſe of virtue. It may be trite, 
but it is a true obſervation, that many a man has been bantered 
out of his virtue, that could not be beat out of it: Hence the 
fondneſs of Deiſts and infidels of appealing to ridicule as the 
- ny of truth. * But to crack jokes is no proof of evidence or the 


© want of it—Virgil himſelf has been traveſtied, and the heroes 


5 of the Iliad have been ludicroufly perſonated by frogs and 


mice; but does any body read theſe poems with leſs admiration 
on that account? Neither is there more ingenuity in a frequent 
practice of theſe gentiemen, fixing abſurdities upon revealed re- 
ligion which nobody maintains; and then running at her with 
rage and fury for wearying them: A mode of warfare, which 
ſhews nothing but the impotence and reſentment of the perſon 
who employs it.“ In this manner revealed religion has been of- 


* 


ten handled, in what we may now call the dark ages of the 


world; nor has it fared a whit better, in what we are taught to 


call an Age and Book of Reaſon, written by Thomas Paine; and 


VIII. 


this book is left to work its own way in the world—and the 
Author, after the examples of his predeceſſor, is neither to vin- 
dicate nor retract, nor ſo much as deignto ſay, after ſcattering fire- 


brands, arrows, and death, Truly I was in ſport! Much has been 


done already in the way of defending and apologiſing for the 


old opinions, againſt the attacks of this ſharp ſhooter at the peace 
and happineſs of mankind—a labour in which, we apprehend, the 


zeal and abilities of the laſt century has left us little to do. To 
us it appears of more conſequence to excite mankind to diſabuſe 


themſelves, by examining whether it be true that the age of Rea- 
ſon has only fet in with-the lucubrations of this author; and 
whether the book that claims this high and honourable title, be 
adapted to guide us to the true light of it; whether he has been 
guided himſelf by candour, tab and judgment, in his examina- 


tion of the old ſyſtem,—or has ſubſtituted any thing better in its 


place —and according as they mall be ſatisfied of theſe particulars, 


ſo let them * Drink deep, or tafte not the Pyerean stream.” 
In this attempt, ſo far from affecting to draw only from our- 


ſelves, we ſhall freely borrow ſrom whatever ſource we can apply 
to; and, unuſed to compoſition, ſhall make no ſcruple to ſay in the 
language of others whatever we find to better purpole than we 
could have ſaid in our own, and that without quotation, when 


either the Author uſes a borrowed name, or where we have ſelect- 


ed only 1n a detached way. Indeed we could have taken up 
twenty books, and have found! in each a ſufficient anſwer to the 
Age of Reaſon, without any other trouble than that of connecting 


the paſſages. If our abilities ſhall not be found equal to this taſk, 
let not truth ſuffer by the incapacities of its advocates :. Magna 


%, ct prevalebit. In ſo doing, and fo endeavouring, we have on- 
ly to recommend the cauſe of truth to all who are willing to re · 
ceive it; and all who are its undeſigned oppoſers, to the care 
and keeping of Him © who is able to preſer ve us in welldoing.“ 


To fave trouble, and to fave bulk, we have made no large ex- 
tracts from the Age of Reaſon. If we have injuredor miſrepreſent- 


ed the ſenſe, hat we lo lay, We know, muſt go for ag, or # 


ſo mething worſe. 
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REVELATION 


TAE 


BEST FOUNDATION FOR MORALS, G. 


\ A HEN we find pretended modern Philoſophers continual- 
| ly talking of the dawn and infancy of reaſon, of the dark 


| ages that preceded it, and of the manhood, maturity, and Tus. - © 
age thereof in our own times; and more eſpecially, when we 


find one of them has written a book calling itſelf expreſsly Tux 
Ack or REason,—we might be led to ſuppoſe, that this great 


and noble faculty of our nature, notwithſtanding her long mino- 


rity, had at laſt arrived at the years of diſcretion, under the tu- 
torage of this author. But then, a queſtion will naturally oc- 


cur Has the reaſon of the world an infancy, an age and decline, 
like animal and vegitable productions? Has ſhe ſucceſlive peri- 


ods of vigour and decay ? Does ſhe, in certain ages, diſappear, 


and again Renew her ſtrength, put forth her leaves, and bear 


her bluſhing honours thick upon her? ? Or are we to conſider 


this title as implying a certain advance of age, —ſuch a maturi- - 
ty of years as Elihu ſaith © Ought to teach wiſdom'? Then, from 


a. peruſal of the book itſelf, ſhall we not clearly perceive, that 


already grey hairs begin to appear upon her, — that not. a little 
bas ſhe already begun to doat; ſo that the next century may, in 


all probability, find her in a tate of complete ſuperannuation — 


an accident that would reduce the world to a ſimilar condition 
with the unhappy gentleman in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, who 


believed his rational ſoul had finiſhed her courſe long before his 


vital ſpark became extinct? Or can it have happened, that an 
error has been ſome how committed, --that where we read Age, 
it was intended we ſhould have read Page of Reaſon ? and then 


we ſhould have had ſenſe and conſiitency: For why a book ſhould 
be called an Age, or the preſent age the Age of Reaſon, —unleis 
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every one before it had been the age of idiots,--we do not ſo well 
underſtand. On the contrary ; if the world, according to cer- 
' tain accounts, be only in its infancy, and Reaſon already in years, 
mercy on poſterity ! who muſt then be reduced to live, as Volney 
 fays, by the dim light of animal inftin in their future genera- 
tions: Or if, according to the Hindu chronology, it be already 
far in years, and Reaſon but juſt come of age; may we not then | 
conclude, as he has done, Ihe world was not made for man, al- - q 
* tho? he was granted the uſe of it.” Were it not that Mr P. con- q 
demns in the ſtrongeſt terms the imputation of partiality, favour, 
or particular affeQtion in the Author of our being for one age, or 


1 nation, or people, more than another, we might indeed congra- 
| tulate ourſelves in the high privilege and diſtinction of being 
þ born in a reaſoning age, and being favoured with a reaſoning au- L 
| | thor: For not only does the title of his book imply as much, but 
i 


the book itſelf ſeems principally intended to inform us, that rea- 
ſon, which he calls (P. I. p. 23.) * The choiceſt gift of God to 
\ © man, and which he could not give himſelf,” and which modern 
4 and rejecters of revealed light univerſally call the only 
light which Nature has given. to man, the ſun of the underſtand. 
ing, and what not, —he has never yet employed i in the main pur- 
poſe for which we would ſuppoſe it given, viz. to obtain proper 
impreſſions of the duties and obligations lying upon him, and to 
attain the knowledge of his Maker s will, ſo as to yield hima 
rational worſhip and obedience and ks perhaps, i it is, that 
this book, the Acz or Reason, has given more general offence, 
and occaſioned more counter Dat ee ee than any other book 
the age has produced. There muſt certainly be ſome miſtake 
in this matter either this book of Reaſon is not what it pre- 
tends to be, or the title is premature, and the true age of rea- El 
ſon muſt be yet to come; or, what is more probable ſtill, that 3 
man being formed a reaſonable being, has reaſoned all along ac. 
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vi _ cording to his lights. Whether theſe be greater now-a-days than | f 
[1/8 in former. times, or whether the author of the Age of Reaſon has q 
1 . employed them to better purpoſe, i is our preſent buſineſs to en- 
1 3 
__ quit . 

5 Many anſwers hav e already 8 to the Age of 1 

{ . 


ſome of them, as the Biſhop of Llandaff, calling 88 Apo. 
logiſts for the Bible; v hereby it is made appear, that it is no 
dl! x71 difficult to find reaſonable titles than to write reaſonable 
| books—for what can be more e urreaionable, ſay the admirers of 
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da Age of Reaſon, than an apology for the Bible, which is held 


to be a complete and perfect ſyſtem? In vain is it that we refer 


them to the uſual acceptation of the word in common language 
Make my apology to my friend, ſor not meeting bim according 
to appointment I was ſick, unable to come -was obliged to be 
That the apo- 

logy here is only a ſtatement of juſt and ſufficient reaſons, with- 


out admitting any thing to be wrong, no matter; —the word is 


ſometimes uſed otherwiſe ; and it is an allowed ak in diſputa . 


tion, that a word of double interpretation may be taken up and 


uſed in the ſenſe that will ſuit the objector beſt and fo it has fa- 
red with the Biſhop's Apology. Some will be of opinion, that 
his book might have been called an Apology for T. Paine; and 


that he has ſhewn more diſpoſition this way than candour and jul- 
| tice required, or than the author-had a fair title to expect, all 
things conſidered. Whatever may be in this, we hope it will not 
be difficult to ſhew; that laying aſide, or taking in the moſt {a- 


vourable conſtruction, the animus or intention of the Age bf Rea- 
ſon, the author has fallen into many great errors and miſtakes, 


both in the manner and means he has employed to recommend. 
the new ſyſtem, and in his choice and management of arguments. 


againſt the old many of them ſuch as, we ſhould imagine, would 
require all the genius and reaſon of the * to offer any thing 
like a decent apology for. 


In the fr/? place, the unpratious taſk &f 3 * 


has they had never yet made the proper uſe of reaſon, the great 


faculty whereby they had always believed themſelves diſtinguiſh- 
ed above the brutes, ought to have been undertaken with more 
delicacy, and regard to old prejudices and opinions, than Mr P. 


has been aware of, To take thele by the beard at once, altho“ 
it be with the hand of reaſon itſelf, and with proffers of friend- 


ſhip, is both unſeemly and ſuſpicious ; ; but how much more when. 
even the courteſy of ſuch a greeting is omitted—and not only in 
the teeth of all our preconceived opinions, but downrightly tram- 


pling upon every thing we have been accuſtomed to regard as ve- 
nerable and ſacred. Mr P. does not ſcruple to characterize with 
the vileſt and moſt opprobrious names, what has formerly paſſed 
among mankind as the production of abſolute wiſdom. How could 


it eſcape the conſummate wiſdom of T. P. that tho? the day of 
Reaſon had begun to dawn, mankind were not prepared. to bear 
| | | A.2 
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at once. ſuch a blaze of the true ligbi as the Age of Reaſon has 
ſhed upon us; juſt as we find the bodily eye, long confined in 
darkneſs cannot be brought at once to look * the lun wirhout 
7 danger. Now, all this was wrong. \ 
In the ſecond place, —the reaſoning of Mr Paine i is 0 like the 
reaſonings of other men, and of other ages his reaſoning againſt 
the books of Moſes, for example, ſo like the reaſoning of Spino- 
fa—that, 'tis difficult to perſuade one's ſelf the one has not been 
copied. from the other — that againſt the precept of the new Teſ. 
tament, to love our enemies, and render good for evil, ſo like | 
D*Argens,—who ſays it is only calculated torender Chriſtians con- 
temptible and cowardly—and in ſhort, the whole of it fo like 
_ that of Toland, Tindall, Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, Volney, Le- ] 
quino, and others, that the ſmalleſt difference is ſcarcely to be 1 
2 perceived between them: And it is difficult to ſay, notwithſtand- | f 
ing his jealouſy on this head, (as appears in the ſeverity of his ani 9 
madverſions upon the Abbe Raynal, for plundering, as he ſup- 1 
poſes, his Common Senſe) —it is hard to ſay, if even the Age of 
Reaſon itſelf be not a downright robbery; and if it ought not 
rather to have been called, the Age of Plagiariſm. Vet true it 
is, that were the profit worth the trouble, this might very eaſily 
be ſhe wn with regard to almoſt every part of it, except what con- 
fiſts 1 in wanton buffoonry, declamation, ridicule, and rant ; and 
2 ſpecies of ſooffing ribaldry, which is peculiarly his own. 
| Again—finceit appears that mankind have fo ſtrong a fancy, 
i that knowledge and reaſoning, which they ſay has gone hand 
1 hand with it, have hitherto been progreſſive; and as many o 
krhers have already attempted to reaſon on the ſame ſubjects with 
Mr Paine, —ſome of them perſons of extenſive knowledge, men 
of clear heads and ſound underſtandings in other parts of ſcience, 
Dit might have been expected, and it could not fail to have been 
of uſe, to have examined the reaſons and arguments of ſuch men 
in favour of the old ſyſtem, and to have ſhewn us how they had 
5 been deceived and misled—eſpecially as we have been told, that 
© thoſe perſons of genius and learning who have embraced the 
doctrines of infidelity, have been, with very few exceptions, ſub- = i 
| tile refiners and overweening ſophiſts, rather than exact reaſon- 
ers and patient inveſtigators either of nature or true philoſophy ;? 
and that * no perſon diſtinguiſhed by theſe later talents, and who 
has applied them in examining the ſubject, has ever embraced in- 
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FOUNDATION FOR "MORALS. | 5 
fidelity.“ And we are deſired, in this view, to compare Bacon, 


Boyle, Newton, Locke, Euler, with Hume, Bolingbroke, Vol- 


taire, Hobbes; &c. and, we may add out of the new ſchool, Vol- 


| ney, Lequino, the whole rabble of the eternal fleepers ; and, 
if it were not to be too e een even the author of the 


Age of Reaſon himſelf. 
This affected contempt for great names, is no doubt the rea- 


| fon that has drawn upon the new moraliſts, as they ſtile them, 
the following reflection, from the Monthly Reviewers, for Sept. 


1796.— Though (ſay they) it may be uncandid to impute to a 


5 e ſect, the er: ors and defects of its individual followers, 


© yet there may be attached to ſome ſchools a particular cha- 


- rafter which may operate in all who embrace its doQtrines. 
©, Thus, a ſyſtem which ſets out with a high contempt for every 


thing that hitherto in all ages and countries has been reckoned 

ſacred and venerable, and which aims at no leſs than a total 
change in human ſociety and manners, will be very likely to 
produce a general ſpirit of arrogance and dogmatiſm, though 


E 


ther took to themſelves the name of Gnoſtics knowing ones, 


reaſoneis no doubt A ſect (ſays Dr Moſheim) of ſelf-ſufficient 
Philoſophers, who boaſted of their being able to reſtore man- 
ns to the true knowlege of the ſupreme Being; foretold the ap- 


proaching defeat of the evil principle; (by the Age of Reaſon 


we may ſuppoſe) and boaſted i in the moſt pompous terms, of 
the regeneration of the world, and the ruin of his empire.” 


That the modern Arch Gnoſtic, Thos. Paine, has not degene- 


rated from the virtue and modeſty of theſe worthy anceſtors, 
we have abundant evidence in the Age of Reaſon; wherein, 
' notwithſtanding of his profound ignorance of anti ent languages, 
he has generoaſly undertaken, for the benefit of mankind, to ex- 
amine and diſcuſs the internal evidence of an ancient book, 1 


able to read it only i in tranſlation ; deſpiſing the danger of expo- 


fing himſelf to the criticiſms of his learned antagoniſts on that 
account. (See the obſervations of Mr Scott, on his evidence for 


the book of Job you of Grecian en 7 from three Greek 


modified by the particular diſpoſitions of its votaries. The Re- - 
viewers, however, are miſtaken in calling this a new ſect; they 
are as old at leaſt as the days of the Apoſtle Paul; and under one 

deſignation or another, have abuſed mankind with their idle fan- 
cies and pretenſions ever fince. They were then called, or ra- 
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words being retained in the Engliſh tranſlation.) But what, Gen- 
tlemen, was to be expected from a man, who, in the eee 
ty of a legiſlator, is obliged to employ the aid of an interpreter? 


Mr. P. may have been probably led into this error concerning 


the book of Job, from a deſire of complimenting the opinion the 
world has long held of the wiſdom of the ancient Greeks; or 
from a defire to compliment what he calls the Book of Nature, 


to which the book of Job ſeems to make many alluſions. But 
of what conſequence is it, what has been the wiſdom of the anci- 


ent Greeks, if it ſhall now appear, notwithſtanding all their wiſe 
men, and poets, and philoſophers have either ſung or ſaid, the age 
of Reaſon ſhall deſcend to future years, diſtinguiſhed only by the 

name of Thomas Paine. Does not the Apoſtle Paul inform us, 
that the fooliſh things of the world are ſometimes choſen to 
© confound the wiſe—the weak things to confound the mighty, 


the baſe things, yea and things that are not, to bring to 


© nought things that are ?—a conſideration humbling enough for 
the pride of philoſophy—But the Age of Reaſon; if the Age of 
Reaſon ſpeaks truth, has fully verified the Apoſtle's account. 


: The fervour of Mr Paine's zeal againſt the book of revela- 


tion, has led him on many occaſions to expoſe himſelf to ſuſpi- 
cCion of wilful and deſigned miſrepreſentation i in his examination 
of the Bible; as appears evident in ſeveral inſtances, by the 
detections of Biſhop Watſon and Mr Scott—as in the caſe of the 
Midianites, and eee the Moſaic law relating to the rebel- 3 


lious ſon. 


Ingeed, Whenever an ka "RO an een 4 to * all. 
upon any ſubje& he can ſay, rather than only what can be ſaid 


with truth and juſtice; fu fiſpicion i 1s always had of his motives.— 


It has been obſerved by Sterne, in his ſermon, Search the ſerip- 
tuFes, * that the ancient belief, which has been ſuppoſed to hold 
* the world in harmony and peace, is too often the firſt object 
that the giddy and intemperate make uſe of, to try the temper. 
b of their wits upon: And that, of the number who make this 
© experiment, you have little reaſon to believe one in a thouſand 
does it from conviction, from arguments, which a courſe of ſtu- 
< oh; much cool reaſoning, and a ſober inquiry into antiquity, 


© and the true merits of the queſtion, have furniſhed, the years 


© and way of life of the moſt forward of theſe, leading to a different 


* concluſion.? But the author of the Age of Reaſon, whatever 


* 
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be bid knowledge of antiquity, or of ancient or modern learning, 
is well known to be no raſh youth, juſt eſcaped from his novici- 
ate. How far he has employed cool reaſoning, much ſtudy, or 


ſober inquiry into the true merits of the queſtion, or a candid 


compariſon and juſt ſtatement of facts, is our purpole to enquire, 


— Candour, meekneſs and moderation, as they are amiable vir- 
tues in any character, ſo they ſeldom fail of gaining credit to a- 
ny cauſe. The want of them, at leaſt the appearance of it, ne- 


ver fails to produce the ſuſpicion of malice-and ill will, a ſal. 


picion fatal in all cafes to the grand object of convincing and con- 


8 verting gainſayers. Few characters are ſo bad as to contain no- 
thing virtuous; and few books are ſo deſpicable as to contain no- 
thing uſeful or praiſe-worthy. But Mr Paine can find nothing 


in the whole book of revelation, ſo far as he conſiders it as 
Jewiſh, but what he reprobates and condemns in the groſſeſt and 
moſt illiberal terms of abuſe. It has been obſerved of Jupiter 


himſelf, that when he argued with his thunder, he was always in 


the wrong: And when a man condeſcends in argument, to call 
names, and eſpecially ſuch, opprobrious names as Mr Paine be- 


ſtows upon the whole Bible characters and writers, —ſuch as 
rogues, impoſtors, knaves, liars, villains, cheats, it ſhews him to 
be very angry; and when a man argues in a heat, if he be not 
in the wrong, he is ſure to be thought ſo. Examples, again, of in- 
tolerable arrogance, vanity, and egotiſm, in the Age of Reaſon, 


are too numerous almoſt for ſelection—the whole performance, 
from beginning to end, is filled with them, In Part Firſt, we 


have an account of his younger years; of the manner in which 
he acquired knowledge, by chalking out a new road to ſcience, 


as he pretends, for himſelf, ſo as far to outſtrip all his teachers. 
After this, we have a pompous diſplay of his parts and acquire- 


ments, which he details in ſuch a way as if it was all his own in- 
vention, and had never been heard of before, In a foot note, 


p- 38. Part J. he informs us, that his father ſent him to the ſame | 


x "Got with the preſent Councllor Mingay, and under the ſame 
maſter, Better he had told us the name of his maſter ; and 


better ill, by his own account, he had been at home, ſludying 
with Mr I, and Mr Myſelf. In this deſcant he takes occaſion to 
puff off the merits of his firſt publication, Common Senſe, as the 


principal cauſe of the Americag Revolution, and as he thiaks, to 


be the cauſe of a revolution for the better in all religious ſyſtems. 
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I vrote it (gays he) in the end of the year 1776, and publiſhed it 
on the 17th of January 1776. American independence was de- 


* clared the th of July following Do we want any thing more 


to inform us, that America owes its independence to the book, 
Common Senſe. We have no doubt, whatever may be the me- 
rits of Common Senſe, that the independence of America, and 
the applauſe beſtowed upon it, depended more upon the public 


ſenſe, which it had the good fortune to meet, * . other fort 


of ſenſe it contained“ ite ein te 
The ſame obſervation, a 3 to ha bs of Me | 


Paine“ s writings : Their credit has ariſen, in a great meaſure, 
from the time and circumſt ances under which they have bitte : 
uſhered to the public. Forty years ago, none of them would 
have gained the ſmalleſt attention; and we hope, in much leſs 
time hence, this one we are conſidering will only be recollected 
like many other periſhing pamphlets of the day, as a folly that is 


paſt. An undue portion of applauſe beſtowed upon a firſt pub- 


lication, is often a circumſtance as fortunate for the Public, as 
it is unfortunate for an author. Not unfrequently does it ex- 


cite a degree of vanity and conceit, which puffs him on to at- 


tempts far above his talents and acquirements; ſo that he goes 
on to write, until he fairly writes himſelf down, and periſhes 


under the burden of his own fame. We have a circumſtance, 


| however to mention with regard to this ſame book Common Senſe, 


which ought to make Mr Paine aſhamed of having mentioned 


it in the manner he has done. It is an obſervation made by 
Dr Stubber, in his Continuation of the Life of Dr Franklin, p. 
285. The public mind (ſays he) had been pretty fully pre- 


« pared for this event, (viz. declaration of independence) by Mr 


+ Paine's celebrated pamphlet Common Senſe : There is, howe- 


ver, good reaſon to believe, that Dr Franklin had no inconſi- 
« derable ſhare, in furniſhing at leaſt materials for this work.” 


Look again at his preface to Part II.—with what vaunting ſelf. 


exaltation does he inform us of the merits of his work, and of 


the ſatisfaction he felt in his ſickneſs, and on the proſpe& of ſuf- 


fering, from the reflection of his having written and ſecured the 


publication of the firſt part of this notable work, and of the 
conſcious trial he had of the ſufficiency of his principles. | Does 


* See more 5 this ſhameleſs puſſing E 825 ved in his late Letter to 


5 Ge: eral Waſhington. 
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he mean this as an appeal to his own conftancy and ſteadineſs, as 
a AA of the truth of his principles, as well as of his own fin- | 
cerity ? Then what ſet of opinions are there, which may not ap- | 


peal to their martyrs ?—Baruel's account of the French Clergy 
beats him all to nothing; and then, for heroiſm and ſteadineſs 


under ſufferings, many a thief at Tyburn- far outdoes them all. 
What was it all to the ſteadineſs and fincerity of his compatriot 


and fellow priſoner, poor Anacharſis Cloots ? Thi dn wits 0 
guillotined with the twenty-one Hebertiſts ;---the only favour he 


aſk ed was, to be the laft ſufferer, that he might perform the laſt 
office of friendſhip to his fellow citizens, in conſoling their dying : 


moments with the hopes of an eternal fleep—a duty which he 


performed with as much zeal and earneſtneſs, as if he had really 
believed their want of a e be a means 5 of Fay their 4 


future reſt. 


See again in what manner he talks of his fuceeli in bid dag the 

whole Bible a forgery—* I have gone thro? it (ſays he) Ike a 

man, with an ax on his ſhoulder, going thro! a wood and felling 

* trees—let the Prieſts replant them again if they can,“ &c. It 
has already been hinted, that, un happily for the metaphor, a 

man may fell trees, many trees in a wood, and yet the wood re- 


main a good wood flill-.--And with regard to the Book of Reve- 
lation, we would fondly hope that it ſhall never be in the power 


of T: P. or any other perſon to fell in it a ſingle tree; nay, that 
it ſhall remain a book of divine revelation ſtill, even when (to 
uſe its own expreſſive language) the Age of Reaſon, as well as 
its Author, ſhall be compelled, notwithſtanding of this mighty 


1 to * ſay unto corruption, thou art my father : and t to the 


* worm, thou art my ſiſter, and mother.“ 

Mr P. is not more illiberal in his ſtrictures upon the matters 
of revelation, than upon the ſtile and compoſition of the ſacred 
writings—a fizpularity which he perhaps thought neceſſary to 
give ſome appearance of novelty to his work. To his opinion, 
we ſhall oppoſe that of one of the firlt judges of compoſition, 


as well as a fine writer himſelf; and one who will be the more 


unexceptionable, as ſtanding unſuſpected of any degree of bigotry, 
although a prieſt, Fﬀ==* And even (lays he, ſpeaking of fuck as de- 
* cry the ſtile and epmpotion of ſeripture)-and even tho" the 


* Sterne s Sermon, Search the Tribe —a dort which we ould 


re zommend to the perufal of all the admirers ofthe Age of Reaſon,  * 
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« all the ſcripture expreſſions, which may not be juſtified by num- 
bers of parallel modes of ſpeaking, made uſe of among the pureſt 


— 
— — —f—ü4——— — — — 


* writings, they conſiſt more in the things themſelves, than in the 


ſhall mention alſo the opinion of another writer, who appears to 


better with the ſyſtem of revelation, than Mr P,---Sullivan, in 


This is more fully illuſtrated by the . author, in the Ser- 
mon we have mentioned.— There are two ſorts of eloquence, 


: | 2 : 
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charge of barborous idioms could be made out, tlie cauſe of 
Chriſtianity was thereby no way affected, but remained juſt in 
* the ſtate they found it; yet, unhappily for them, they even miſ- 
* carried in their favourite point, there being a few, if any, of 


* and moſt authentic Greek authors.“ ---Again, in the ſame diſ- 
courſe Now it is obſervable, that the moſt excellent profane 
authors, whether Greek or Latin, loſe moſt of their graces when- 
ever we find them literally tranſlated z whereas, in the ſacred 


words and expreſſions. The ideas are ſo great and lofty in 
their own nature, that they neceſſarily appear magnificent in 
the moſt artleſs dreſs'---examples of all which are given. We 


have been as well acquainted with the ſyſtem of nature, and much 


his Views of Nature. Latitudinarians (ſays he) may ſneer at the 
* ſtile of the ſcriptures—Are they wiſe in ſo doing? Are the 
© Greek and Latin claſſics the only ſtandards of true eloquence? 
This reſts upon the local cuſtoms and opinions of men; ſq that 
the eloquence of this nation, or of that age, may be look- 
* ed upon as barbarous in another. Between the eloquence - 
* of the Latins and that of the eaftern nations, there never 
was the leaſt analogy, Moſes and Iſaiah might write a- 
greeable to the eloquence of their own times, tho? their lan- 
© guage was not meaſured by Quintilian's Inſtitutes, or the rhe- 
toric of Ariſtotle. The power of perſuaſion is looked for in 
* all true cloquence; and en this ground, that of the ſcriptures 
may at leaſt vie with whatever hath gone before or after it. — 


* (fays he)—the one indeed ſcarce deferves the name, which con- 
* fiſts chiefly in laboured and poliſhed periods; an overcurious 
and artificial arrangement of figures, tinſeiled over with a gaudy 4 ; 

© embelliſhment of words, which glitter, but convey little or no 
ght to the underfſtanding*—like, he might have ſaid, the 
writings of modern Deiſts, or the remarkable example, we may 
add, of Gibbon's hiſtory. It is a vain, a boyiſh eloquence, 
„and has always been eſtimated as below the great geniuſes of 


6 human 8 
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© all ages; and much more the writers of the ſacred volumes, 


* who, actuated by the Spirit of infinite wiſdom, wrote with 
that force and majeſty with which never man wrote. The o. 


© ther ſort of eloquence is quite the reverſe of this,” (which may 


be ſaid to be the diſtinguiſhing character of the holy ſcriptures) 
here the excellence does not arife from a laboured and far- 
fetched elocution, but from a ſurpriſing mixture of ſimplicity 
and majeſty, which is a double character, fo difficult to be u- 
© nited; that it is ſeldom to be met with in compoſitions merely 
Look at Homer's famed repreſentation of Jupiter, 
in his firſt book—his cried-up deſcription of a tempeſl—his 

relation of Neptune's ſhaking the earth to its centre his de- 
© ſcription of Pallas's horſes, with a number of others, —and lee 
© how they flag, and almoſt vaniſh, in the vulgar Latin tranſſa- 


(tions. — Let any one read the common tranilation of Virgil, 


© Theocritus, or even Pindar; and we may venture to affirm, 


© he will be able to trace out but few of the graces which charm- 


ed him ſo much in the original. The natural concluſion from 
hence is, that in theſe authors, the expreſſion and ſweetneſs of 


the numbers, occaſioned by a muſical placing of words, conſti- 
| © tute a great part of their beauties. 
B c thing of affectation or ſuperfluous ornament, yet the beauty and 


| © magnificence of the ideas ſhine through the moſt ſimple and 
_ ©literal tranſlations. 


In the Bible we ſee no- 


As examples of theſe, ſee the celebrated 
* deſcription of a tempeſt in the 107th Pſalm—the reflections 
* of Job on the ſhortneſs of life, and the inſtability of human af- 


fairs —and I may add, thoſe tender and pathetic expoſtulations 


with the children of Iſrael, which run through all the Pro- 
* phets, which the moft. uncritical reader can ſearce OP being 
affected with.“ 

We ſhall conclude this ſection, by referring to a bew former 
reaſoners on the ſubject of revelation, in order that we may be 
fatisfed whether it be true or not, that the Age of Reaſon has 
only commenced with the illuminations of T. P. 

The firft is Lord HRBERT, who is generally conſidered as 


the founder of the Machiaveliſts in England. —See, in Leland's 
View of Deiftical Writers, an example of the moſt groſs fana- 


ticiſm and abſurdity in his Lordſhip, in relation to the publica- 


tion of his work. His writings are refuted by Gaſſendi, Mu- 


reus, Corthatt, Baxter, Newtod: Locke, and Whitby. 
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lib. 5. P. III. p. 119. 
refuted by Crouſas, in his work, Traite de Pyrrboniſin, abridged 
by Dr Terney, in his Trompbe de I Evidence. ). Hopprs— 

By Cudworth, Cumberland, Sherlock, and Dr Leland. he 
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2. mel Clarke and _ Richardſon, and Jones's Canon of 
Scripture.——3. Suarrrs BUR by Warburton, and Brown's 


5 Characteriſtics.—4. SPINOSA;—A liſt of the writers who have 


refuted his doctrines given by Fabricius, in his Bibliotbeen Græoa, 
5. BayLE—His ſcepticiſm and infidelity 


whole ſect by Edwards, in his miſcellaneous obſervations; Dr 
Leland; 5 Deiſm revealed, and the Religion of Jeſus delineated; 


Alphonſus, Turretine; Weſt's Obſervations on the Rofurrec- 


tion; 3 LP ERA ant's Account of the ee a Fgypt. 


* I 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


| THE) AGE OF REVELATION AND THE Ace oF REASON COMPARED. 


— 


1 ee 


Brok entering on | the 3 examination i of the Age of 
Reaſon, there is rauch ground to be cleared, ere we can find a 
ſolid ſoundation whereon to reſt ſuch weighty and important 
concerns, as thoſe Mr P. has taken upon him to diſcuſs with 
ſuch caly le vity and unconcern. 


If it be true, as he ſeems to admit. that 75 hel ad all 
things i in it, as well as man himſelf, are the production of a wiſe 
and good caule, then it will follow, that man muſt haye been 


formed for an end, and deſigned for the enjoyment of a happi- 
neſs and good, ede to the dignity and perfection of his na- 


ture. To find out whe! ein this end and good lies, muſt be man's 


chiefeſt wiſdom and higheſt concern; in order that he may fall 
in with, and promote as much as poſſible, his Creator” s end and : 
deſign in his creation, and that he may not run counter to and 
oppoſe ity | Vatil this knowledge i 18 ſomehow attained, —and An 
til men come in ſome meaſure to underſtand what is the chief 


end and deſign of their being, and wherein lies their greateſt 


good and happineſs,— no law, or ſyſtem of laws, can poſſibly an- 
{wer the purpoſe of a law to them, conſidered as rational agents. 
We learn from Varro, that before his days, no leſs than 288 
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different opinions had been broached on this ſubject, and all of 
them, We may ſuppoſe, equally unſatis factory. Turn over the 
Age of Reaſon from end to end, —fhall we find any thing 
more decided, or any thing ſuperlor to the crude conjectures of 
the Heathen writers on this ſubject any thing that ſeems to 


point at an end and deſigu on the part of the Creator; or any 
thing like a ſuitable end or happinefs and good for his creature, 
—or any thing that in any manner of way points out his relative 
fituation in the ſcale of God's works? He talks indeed of an i- 


mitation that, belongs to man of his Maker, which he (Mr P.) 
ſeems very much to recommend ; but he never tells us why, or 


to what purpoſe, or by what tie we are bound, or what good or 
ill the obſervation or neglect of it will bring us; or what object 


or benefit on the part 7 the Creator, to form a creature ſo un- 


like himſelf, as-we find man in his preſent- condition, to ſpend it- 
ſelf in vain attempts at an imitation of his moral goodneſs, with- 
out any other proſpect than that of ſinking at laſt into the place 


of forgetfulneſs, under the perfect uncertainty whether himſelf 
or his good or evil deeds ſhall ever come into remembrance a- 
gain or not. On this view of things, what other reference can 
be drawn than thisg-* What profit 1s there in being rightequs 2” 
Does not alſo this abſurdity follow from ſuch an account, name- 


ly, that altho' God has given to all the inferior creatures a law 


ſuitable to their nature, whereby they are certainly conducted to 


an end and happin eſs ſuitable to it; yet has he given no proper 
law or rule to his moſt perfect creature, man, whereby he may 
be conducted to an end and happineſs anſwerable to the ſuperi- 
or condition of his nature; but has left him, to uſe the words of 


another unbelie ver, to be the arbiter of his own lot, careleſs 


* what becomes of him ?—* Thus, (lays Volney, in his Ruins of 
i Empires) man is governed like the world of which he forms a 


part, by Nature's laws—Self-love, the deſire of happineſs, and 


* averſion to pain, are the eſſential and primary laws that Nature 
has impoſed upon him; and theſq laws are the fimple and 
* prolific principle of every thing that takes place in the moral 
4 world,'—and, he might have added, in the brutal world alſo-And 
ſo it will follow, that he eſteems man to be a creature of no higher 
nature or order than the cow or the hog, fince he ſuppoſes him to 
be under no higher or nobler law or rule of action. Nature 


(he goes on) has ſeemingly ſaid to him —Feeble work of my 
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© hands, I gave you life, but I owe you nothing the world in 
© which I place you, was not made on your account. On whoſe 

58 Be the arbiter of your own lot—I place your deſtiny in 
your 'own hands. Thus man (fays he) found himſelf, in the origin 

* of things, thrown equally naked as to body and mind, on a land 


© confuſed and ſavage an orphan deſerted by the unknown hand 


that produced him—left, like the other animals, to wander in 
* foreſts, guided and governed purely by the afeQions of his na- 


«ture. True may he ſay, Immortal Creator, I owe thee homage'! 


— But, according to this rant, for what? —* Thou meaſureſt 
>< ays he) the extent of the heavens—thou haſt ſubjected the 
© elements to thy will. All very well—but for what, ſtill, the 
Homage ; unleſs it be to power, for fear it may do him a 
miſch 4 ? For no one article of favour or benefit is mention- 


ed: And yet with this ſame author, as well as all the reſt of his 
ſtamp, benevolence is almoſt the only attribute they aſcribe to 


the Deity, and they make it in a manner to ſwallow up all the 


reſt; "Thus, Parent of goodneſs, of clemency, mercy, &c. are 


_ epithets of addrefs to the ſupreme Being, frequently made uſe of 


in this very book---But how are they 8 by this account of 


him? 


man's nature can only be in the proſecution of ſucha law or or- 


der, and means, as the Author of it has been pleaſed to appoint ;.- 


—for to him on!; y can it belong to appoint ſuch a law or rule, 
as ſhall ſuit the end and perfection of all his creatures. Where 


this rule or law is to be found, that can conduct man to this ob- 
ject, and where it is recorded with ſufficient clearneſs and preciſion 


for this purpoſe, as it is an enquiry of the utmoſt i importance, ſo 


it has given occaſion to a great variety of opinions and diſcuſ- 


ſtons among Philoſophers, Moraliſts, and Theologians. By ma- 


n it is contended, that all this, or all that is neceſſary for it, 


18 contained in what they are pleaſed to call a book of nature.“ * 
Chriſtians maintain, on the contrary, that this 1 is no where con- 


| tained but in the book called the Scripture, 


In order to judge between claims ſo widely diſcordant Petere | 
examining their merits in a theoretic . or as they may ap- 


* Infidels and Deiſts ty aNert. © that in the pre ſcutſtate of things, 


eaſon, every man's reaſon is of it ſelf able to carry human nature to its high- 


eft perfection; that God can diſcover his will but onse, and only in one way; 
that all new revelations are not only unneceſſury, but unpaſſible; that the re- 


It is clear, that a" attainnient of the end and happineſs of 
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* 


15 pear ſuitable in themſelves for conducting us to the end in view, 


let us conſider them hi ſtorically and ſee how far each has been effec- 
tual for the purpoſe of conducting mankind to ſuch a knowledge 


of God and of themſelves, as could lead them to an end and 


happineſs conformable to the dignity and perfection of a ration- A 


al and inkeſngen nature, and accordingly let us Hig + our pre- 
_ ference. | 


In making this compariſon, it behoves us to diftinguiſh with 
care between. religion and its abuſes, and to ſtate nothing beyond 


f what the received ſyſtems have allowed and ſanctioned; for on all 
ſides we ſhall find, that the vices and corruptions of men have 


led them to uſe religion for a cloak to all ſorts of crimes and 


villanies, But this charge does not lie ag ainſt religion itſelf, but 
only againſt human nature in general; and allows us only to 
draw this concluſion, that religion, (taking it in its utmoſt la- 
titude) or the fear and worſhip of the gods, has by the common 
conſent of mankind, i in eyery age and country, been conſidered 
as of the higheſt importance; otherwiſe, they could never have 


been made to ſuffer ſo much on account of it—Jult as the neceſ- 


ſity and utility of government, may be argued from the injuſtice 
and oppreſſion that men have ſuffered on pretence of it. 


The attainments of ſome of the Philoſophers of Greece and 


Rome were certainly great, compared with the multitude that 
ſurrounded them; but how viſible, at the ſame time, were their 


incapacities and defects, as they themſelves acknowledged and 


lamented : And ſome of them expreſſed a wiſh and a hope of 


ſometime obtaining a revelation from God of his will, and how 


he was to be worſhipped; as Ariſtodamus, Socrates, Plato. The 
firſt declared to Socrates, that he would willingly worſhip the 


gods, whenever their ambaſſadors deſcended to inform him what 


"hp perform and what to avoid. The enlightened Socrates him- 


latiens of things are a law to man ; and that of himſelf be is able to ſee all 


theſe relations. But Mr Paine's man has no relation at all to any thing. That , 
Nothing can be true which we cannot full ycomprehend---God can command + 


nothing without giving his rea/ons for it---Men have no need for inflruc- 
tion, or for rewards and puniſhments to fiimulate or reſtrain them; and al! 
that Heaven requires of us, is to ſeareh our own heads and hearts for what 


is agreeable---and to purſue this, will lead to virtue and happineſs. 
An exhibition this, which, we apprehend, will ſhock the minds of moſt 


men, as much as he ſays many articles of the Chriſtian faith ſhock the minds 
of children. | | 


| 16: 


in many places, the want of a divine revelation, to diſcover the 
ſervice that God requires, and to give men ſtronger aſſurances 

of the rewards and puniſhments that await them in another 
world. And laſtly, the great Roman orator, Cicero, alſo ardent- 


N for happineſs. The manner in which the Greeks acquired a great 


part of their knowledge, we know, was, by travelling 1 into the 
countries of the Eaſt, and into Egypt, where they picked up tra- 


_ Chriſtianity. 
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ſelf: obſerved, in contemplating the/infuſficiency of natural rea- 
{on to reform the world, that the labours of moraliſts muſt be 


in vain and ineffectual, unleſs the ſupreme Being (tou! debit | 


ſion ſome teacher to inſtruct mankind. Plato alſo inſinuates, | 


ly wiſhed for a new demonſtration that virtue alone was ſuffcient 


ditions, the oldeſt and beſt that theſe countries could afford to 


| what good purpoſe they improved them we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſee. Plato is ſaid in his travels to have converſed with the 


Jews, and to have come nearer to the truth in divine matters than 


any ther; ſo that Numonius ſays of him, he is no other than Mo- 
ſes ſpeaking Greek ; and Eraſmus calls him a Chriſtian before 
When we, however, examine their higheſt attain- 
ments; and confider how vague and uncertain were their ſpecula- 
tions and conjectures concerning the deities who were to be the 
avengers of right and wrong, —we need not be ſurpriſed to find, ä 
rhat their ſpeculative reaſonings never could advance themſelves: 
IH or their countrymen to the practice of a purer or more rational 
worſhip than the groſſeſt ſort of idolatry ; and that their deities 
were made to exhibit, in their ch aracters, rather an example of e- 
gregious crimes, than uſeful and illuſtrious virtues. Accordingly 


we find, that moſt of the rites uſed in their religious worſhip 


were abſurd and ridiculous in the extreme, and frequently cru- 
They imputed to their gods not only a begin- 
ning, ſex, and fleſhly parentage—in which indeed they were a 
little conſiſtent; for their deities ſeemed to partake ſo much of 

fleſh and blood, and the frailties to which it is ſubject, that their 
biſtory and their pedigree were much of a piece, and might rea- 
ſonably claim each other not only the human defects of igno- 
rance, want, fear, and the like; but alſo the moſt unmanly ſen- 

ſualities,—ſuch as 2 adulteries, rapes, inceſts. 


el and obſcene. * 


the accounts we have of them in the ſublimeſt of their poets 3 


what are they but their intrigues, their jealoufics, their ſquabbles 


* Sullivan's Views of Nature. 


And even 
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even their thefts, drukenneſs and boodſhed? And thus they argu- 


the author from whom we have taken the greateſt part of this 


account,) —here let us ſtop a moment, and- enquire, what 
was Reaſon doing all this while, to be ſo miſerably inſulted and 
abuſed ? Where held ſbe-her empire, whilſt her bulwarks were 
thus borne down, and her firit principles of religion and truth lay 
buried under them? If ſhe was able of herſelf to regain the | 
power ſhe had loſt, and put a ſtop to this folly and confuſion, 
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among themſelves, their ungovernable tranſportsof choler; nay, 


ed, as Terence makes the libertine do in the Play, no doubt taken 

eka e If the great Jupiters himſelf could not reſtrain his 
* appetites, ſhall I, a man clothed with fleſh and blood, pretend 
to a virtue which the Father of gods could not ?? © Here, (ſays 


= 


why did ſhe not? If ſhe was not able, the point is given up; ſhe. 


wanted aid, and religion has given it.'** Many Deiſtical writers ad- 
mit, that the religion of Polytheiſm was very abſurd; but this they 
holdnoways affected the ſentiments and practice of the wile and lear- 
ned among them, who (they ſay) never believed ſo groſs a theology, 
and laughed at the credulity of the vulgar, and derided their popu- 


lar fables.? It may be fairly admitted, that many of the Philoſo . 


doctrines and belief, that had force and evidence enough with 


it to convert any number of mankind from theſe fooleries, and 


turn them to the knowledge and worſhip of the One true God 


the Creator of heaven and earth: So ſar from it, that we do not 
find among them all, any rational or ſettled belief concerning 
this great and cardinal point, the exiſtence of a ponies and 1 in- 
4 dependent Being. 


Moſt of the Poets . ak vallomed Nature to ba God; 


all of them, that matter was eternal and uncreated, and 3 . 


God only diſentangled and reduced to order the rude maſs.— 


phers openly ridiculed ſome of the glaring abſurdities of their | 
national religion, and many of them ſuffered for their freedoms. 
But where is there to be found among them all, any ſyſtem of 


Many of the ancient ſages maintained, that matter was infinite and 


eternal, but inanimate— [he Stoics acknowledged a divine, intel. 
ligent, but material principle. Tae ſchool of Plato allowed an 
intelligence, infinite and immaterial, but disbclieved a creation; 
and held that matter, as well as intelligence, which formed the 
univerſe out of it, was lelk-exiſtent aud independent. In ſadt, 


* Stern:'s Scrmons. #772 
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this abſurd ſyſtem of religion which prividied” in the anci- 
ent world, was alnioft impoſſible to be extirpated, becauſe 
its Oben was laid in the moſt predominant of all the 
human paſſions, Self-love.' To this we muſt aſcribe the enven- 
tiom of Deities ſimilar to men, with the ſame paſſions and in- 
firmities; fo that in reality, men worſhipped their own pleaſures 
and deſires, under the name of theſe falſe Divinities: And thus 


| the heart of man became the firſt idol temple, for the ſake of 
hich/altars were erected. Their whole religion, inſtead of re- 
training, ſerved only to recommend and deify vice. It gave full 
ſcop to the ſenſes, paſſions, and deſires. Gods revengetul, im- 
pure, and debauched, were made for a nature that eagerly deſires 


to be gratified with impunity, and without remorſe: It was cal- 


culated folely for pleaſure; drinking matches, ſhows, diverſions, | 
and licentiouſneſs itſelf (like the Sunday ſports, oratorios, conſe- 
crations of arms and military ſtandards, maſquerades: and revels, 


of modern times,) were conſecrated as pieces of divine ſervice. 
Their feſtivals were nothing but games, which were ſpent in drink- 
ing, merriment or ſcolding, quarrels and amorous intrigues, from 


-which modeſty was entirely baniſhed; {> that, however burdened 


it was with rites and ceremonies, it gave an entire liberty to mo- 
Talf—In fhort, it was a religion that left free the heart; and 
however debauched the votaries of this abſurd nem might 


chocoſe to be themſelves, they werelyet far outdone by their Dei- | 
ties, whom they paint as monſters, blind, lame, laſcivious, pro- 


fligate, malicious, and revengeful. They repreſent them as en- 
gaged in battle, and receiving wounds from frail mortals—as obli- 
ged to fly from their high abodes, and hide themſelves i in the bo- 
dies of crocadiles, and ber unclean and filthy ani mals. one to 
take upon him the care of bleating flocks ; one is a muſician, an- 
other ablackſmith, and a third turns midwiſe. one tells of us the 
amours of Anubis with the moon, the flagellation of the chaſte 
Diana, ne e of Apollo and Cybile for their ſweet- 
hearts. In ſhort, they aſſigned them offices better fitted for ba- 


niſhed convicts than the majeſty of Gods. And if we look into 


the practices of the wiſeſt men of all antiquity, can it be denied 

that they adopted and gave into the groſſeſt errors and follies of 
the national religion? What hall we ſay of the divine Socrates 
hiraſelf, with a cenſer i in his hand enen g himſelf before a fea- 


; thered idol-- (his laſt words Were, Cxito, we owe a cock to E. 
* 
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culapius; forget not to pay the vow')— and of the Magi and Au- 


gurs pry ing into the intrails of a beaſt, to explore their, future de- 


ſtiny 2˙. How well the morals of the wiſeſt Heathen, Philoſo- 


phers agreed with their opinions and fyſtems, and how far thcir 

| boaſted attainments carried them in practice, we learn from the 

£ writings of Dion Caſſius, Minutius Fzlix, Plutarch, &c. congern- 
FE ing the lives of Plato, Socrates, Ariſtotle, Seneca, Cicero, &c.“ 


That the ſyſtem of Revelation alone, along with a moxe, ration- 


: al faith, has laid a better foundation for the practice. of moral vir- ; 
tue, and introduced a ſtate of ſociety more rational and happy, and 
has brought mankind into a fituation better fitted to attain the ul- 

timate happineſs and perfection of their nature, than-everthe Pa- 
gan ſyſtems could accompliſh, we ſhall have abundant reaſon to 

_ conclude, upon a fuller examination of the ancient apimens and 


Ponting in many other particulars. | 
To begin with what in all ages has 8 the higheſt at atten» \ 


tion of ignorant and unenlightened men, the means of appeaſing 


and rendering the Deities propitious—ſo darkly has the book of 
nature ſpoken on this ſubject, and fo little aid has ſhe, derived 


from the labours of the ancient philoſophers and moraliſts, that 


3 we find; however well they argued concerning the nature of the 
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means have been fallen upon for this purpoſe. 
body has not been thought too much to ſatisfy for the ſin of the 
ſoul; © and ſo (ſays Sullivan, in his Views of Nature, ſupported 
by all ancient hiſtory) it has happened, that human ſacrifices 
! have been offered up for this purpole by almoſt every Pagan na- 
h tion of antiquity—by the Druids of Britain, Gaul, and Germa- 
Dy 5 by the Sclavonians, ſo late as the 10th century ; by the Ty- 
> rians, Teyptians, Canaanites, Arabians, and the Carthaginians ; ; 


Gods, and of a future ſtate, and whatever tranſient glimpſes of 
other divine truths they at times obtained, they were never able to 
make any thing of this. They fou 
ed that they had miſuſed or abuſed reaſon, which was conſider- 
ed as the gift of the Gods; and hence they inferred the anger 
and reſentment of the Deities: But how this was to be averted, 
they could make nothing of; and ſo they left it as they found it, 
upon the ſole authority of the ancient traditions, Accordingly 


ng that mankind were wick- 


we find, that, univerſally, the moſt prepoſterous and unnatural 
The fruit of the 


* See 2 proper E of the ancient Heathen Mythdioes t in 2 piece 


intituled, The ge or os Gods, in the Edin. Weekly -A for 1770. 
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pon ene occaſion, viz. the expedition of Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuſe; againſt Carthage, after having beaten their generals, 
Hanno and Bomilcar, 200 children of the firſt rank in Carthage, | 
were offered up to Saturn in one day) -h the people of Athens 
and Lacedemon, and of all the Greek iſlands; alſo, by the Ro- 
mans and in ſhort, by every nation upon earth at one time or o- 
ther —and in all with the greateſt barbarity.? As a further proof 
of this, ſee, i in Plutarch's Life of Pelopides, the account of his 
dream before the battle of Leuctra, Where he was warned, if he 


expected victory, to ſacrifice a red-hair'd virgin to the manes of 


the daughters of Sedaufis; the opinion of the ſoothſayers on 


the proppcty of complying with the injunction, and of the effica- 
cy of ſuch ſacriſices, even to the time of Themiſtocles, who, be- 


fore the battle of Salamin, ſacrificed three priſoners to Bacchus. 


And on this occaſion it appears, that the life of ſome red-Hair'd 


maiden, who would otherwiſe have fallen a victim to this bloody 


ſuperſtition, was only preſerved by the appearance of a red-hair'd 


ſhe colt near the place of ſacrifice. The ſame author allo in- 
ſorms us, in his Life of Marcellus, that on the breaking cut of a 
war with the Gauls, the Romans, in obedience to ſome prophe- 


cies contained in the books of the Sybils, buried alive, in the 


Beaſt market, two Greeks and two Gauls of each ſex—and theſe 
events took place, not in the early ages of theſe ſtates, when they 


were but little removed from the barbariſm with which they 


were ſurrounded, but when they were far advanced in civiliza- 


tion and legiſlation; and the former, in the arts, in ſcience and 
Philqſophy.—In the orgies of Bacchus, and in the rites of Ceres, 
as well as of other Divinities, one part of the myſteries conſiſted 
in eating the fleſh of the victim quite crude with the blood. In 
Crete, in the Dianiſica, it was cuſtomary to tear a man limb 
from limb, by way of ſacrifice to this God. To Saturn, to Or. 
Pheus, to Ops, the ſame ſacrifices were made. The Bacchan- 
alia and Saturnalia at Rome, were celebrated with the moſt ſhock. | 
ing obſcenities. The 1 thing took place i in ſimilar feſlivals, 
khro' all the Greek ilands. From all which, this ſad and im 
portant truth may be learned, that there is ſcarcely any thing ſo 
impious and unnatural, as not, at one time or another, to have 
been practiſed under this head by the Heathen world. This 
corruption and abſurdity of the Heathen worſhip is admitted by 
Mr Paine himſelf; but for what purpoſe, he bimſelf alſo ſhews. 
us in Part 1. where 5 ſays, hat all the corruptions in —— ; 
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Adden from Moloch, and the human ſacrifices of the oder 
© thens; to the Chriſtian faerifice'of the Creator, have been pro- 
duced: by admitting revepled religion; of which the Heathens 
had more than che Chriſtians. Compare with this with what he = 
tells us, p. 44. Part II. of the ſtate of the Gentile world before 
the time of the Jews: But vrhat period of time chis points to, he 
does not ſay; only he tells us, their practice has been to calum- 
niate and blacken the character of all other nations, calling them 
Heathens No more than did the Greeks and Romans, who cal 
led all the world beſide, Barbarians, which comes much to the 
fame thing. gut as far as we know (ſays he), they were a juſt 
and moral people, and not addicted like the Jews, to ervelty 
and revenge*—And this, notwithſtanding of Moloch and the hu. 
man ſacrifices. He tells us further, Part I. that concerning | 
the Heathen creed or profeſſion of faith, we have no acquaint- 6 


ace, only that it was their cuſtom to perſonify virtue and. vice, 
buy ſtatues and images; but it does not follow, that ey de 


5 by them any more then we do now.“ 
Again, he ſays in his concluſion, that the long catalogue of the 
7 moſt deteſtable wickedneſſes and moſt horrid cruelties he there 
enumerates, and which, he ſays, have filled Europe ſince the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity, are to be wholly imputed to this 
impious thing called Revelation, and the monſtrous belief that 
| God has ſpoken to man ;*—that i is to ſay, the Bible and Chriſ- 
tilanity. It is indeed his object to fight neither with ſmall nor 
great, ſave only theſe ; and it is againſt Chriſtians, and the Chrif- 


| P tian ſyſtem, the whole of his malice is directed: And had it not 


been for the ſake of reaching a blow at them, we ſhould have 
heard nothing from him of Moloch, the human ſacrifices, and 
the revealed, religion of the Heathens. His endeavours to ex- 5 
Plan ay the gröfneſt of the Hearhen idolatry i into a mere e per- 


E * How differently does he ſpeak of theſe juſt and moral le in 1138 book 
1 Common Senſe, p. 12. where he endeavours, contrary. to the whole tenor of 705 
the account, as well as bis own words in the following paſſage, to preſs Re- | 
velation into his fervice' againſt kings and kingly government. | 5 
The bankering (ſays he) which the Jews had for the idolatrous cuſ- 
toms of the Heathens is ſomewhat unaccountable They came to Samuel, 
ſaying, Make us a king, to judge us like the other nations. And here we 
cannot but acknowledge, that their motives for aſking a king were bad, viz. 
that they might be like the other nations ; whereas, their. true glory = in 
| being as much unlike them ut Þoſvible. Great, it would appear, ny be the | 
Z oppoſition bit ween * declamation and common ſenſe. ane) 
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ſonification of virtue and vice, is contrary to every thing we 
learn from ancient biſtory, How are we to accord with this 
their conſtant practice of addreſſing to the ſtatues of their Gods 
prayers, oaths, vows, &c. Among both the Greeks and Romans, 
the numen, or ſhade of the Divinity, as they expreſſed themſelves, 
was: ſuppoſed to; reſide in the holy ſhrine, ever after its conſe- 
_ eration 1 and it was in conſequence of this opinion, that Stilipo 
x was baniſhed Athens for ſaying,” that the ftatue of Minerva 
was no Divinity, but the workmanſhip of Phidias.? © 
In China, as we are informed by all accounts of the country, it 
is a frequent practice, when they are difappointed in their ex- 
pectations in the way of ſimple addreſs and ſupplication to their 
Gods, to proceed to remonſtrances, threats, reproaches, ande- 
very degree of maltreatment; ſuch as cudgell ing, and rolling 2 
their ſtatues in the kennels : If they are ſo fortunate as to obtain 
their wiſhes by theſe means, then they clean and replace them, 
and uſe all kinds of excuſes and blandiſhments to obtain their 
forgiveneſs for ſuch rough uſage, —taking care to lay the whole 
blame on their own obſtinacy and hardheartedneſs. Le Compt 
and Duchald aſſure us, that after offering largely to their Gods, 
and being diſappointed of their aſſiſtance, they ſometimes ſue 
them for damages, and obtain decrees againſt them from their 
Mandarines. The Tyrians were 2 wife people; and there- 
fore, when Alexander laid fiege to their city, they chained the 
ſtatue of Apollo to Hercules, to prevent him giving them the 
flip.“ Many other ſuch accounts we have in ancient books. We 
have little reaſon then te conclude, that the ancient heathen 
worſhip was more refined than that of the ancient Gravkayos the i 
long poliſhed and wiſe Chineſe at this day. 2 
Mr P. indeed tells us, that all the Gods, except Saturn, are. of 
modern invention, but on no other authority than his own aſſer- 
tion. Dr Moſheim, however, affirms, in his church hiſtory, 
that the purity and ſpirituality aſcribed to the heathen worſhip, ® 
at leaſt of the wiſer and better men among them, was firſt-taken # 
up and mentioned by Ammonius, a fanciful Chriſtian of the Xx 
third century, who had formed the defign of uniting all the dif- 
| ferent ſects then in being, in one form of religion, and w bo ⁵ 
was the founder of the ſet long diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the New: Platonics. He turned into an allegory the whole 1 
biſtory of the Gods, and mentioned that the beings who were 
dignified with this title were no more than celeſtial meſſengers, 
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to whom a certain kind of worſhip was paid; but chat a ſuperior 


kind of worſhip was always given to the {ſupreme Being. 
But in all the heathen accounts, we do, not find any ſuch 


diſtinctions; — nor, except in the | uncertain conjectures of 
| Socrates, Plato, and a few others, do we find any thing better 


than the groſs abſurdities we have mentioned; and the proba- 


| bility is, that the. Chriſtian ſyſtem Was publithed to the world 
before any ſuch refinements were ever thought of. 


Equally imperfect and erroneous has been che information 


derived from the book of nature, in relation to many other 
points of moral practice. 


Among the Celtic tribes, it was a common a opinion, and a 
common practice, founded upon miſtaken views of charity, for 


children to put their aged parents to. death, when no longer able 

to ſhift for themſelves. Among the Phcenicians, again, as well 
as by the laws of Lycurgus, and among the Chineſe at this day, 
the expoſure and murder of children was freely tolerated.— 
This law of Lycurgus, which was long obſerved at Sparta, di- 
rected the father of a new-born child to carry it to the graveſt 


men of his tribe, to be inſpeQed ; and by their direction, it was 
either brought up for the ſtate, or expoſed to be devoured by 


wild beaſts, by throwing it into a deep cavern at the foot of 

Mount Tygetus. The right of deſtroying or preſerving the life 

of his child, lay alone with the Athenian father; and the laws 
of all Greece, except Thebes, allowed the ſame pradtices. Moſt 
of their philoſophers approved of it ; and even that a mother, 
ſurrounded with a too numerous family, had a right to deſtroy the 


child ſhe carried in her womb. Among theſe are ſound both | 
Ariftotle and Plato, See the beſt Form of poſſible Conſtitutions. 


(Anacharlis, Vol. & p. 3. and Vol. 5. page 270.) * The authority 


* of a father and maſter of a family, (ſays Ariſtotle,) is ſuch, 


« that in whatever way he may conduct himſelf to his child, or 


his ſlave, he cannot commit "up act in which he is not Jul 


© tified.) 2 % mary; | 5 *. 


Compare this with the Jewiſh . in laden to ths 1 ; 


and rebellious ſon, which Mr P. calls an inhuman and brutal 
law]; fallely repreſenting it as proceeding upon the mere will 
and caprice of the parents; whereas, the account bears, that pu- 
blie trial was not to be had, until aſter due chaſtiſements by the 
parents themſelves; and then, only by a public proceſs before the 
_ elders of their city: And undoubtedly.under the regulation that 
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Vas indiſpenſible, which provided, that no puniſhment was to be 
inflicted, but: at the mouth. of or mare. Mitneſſes. ; 
"The, practice of wives hurning themſelves with the, dead bers, 9 
uses their huſbands, Was g mon to many nations of antiqui- 
ty. It was practiſed among the ancient Scythians, from whom 
| i Was tranſported, to Hindoſtany, where it remains to this day. 
The. Gauls, ſays Cxſar, formerly burnt, with the body of their | 
1 85 chiefs, the clients and, ſlaves they had been, molt attached 
to. And Pomponius Melo adds, that the Gaulith, women made 
i a, point; of honour to burn themſelves with, their huſbands.— 
Among the Heruli, the practice was the ſame: And among _ 
the, Thracians, when poligamy , was at its height, the greateſt 
contentiun took place among the wives, who ſhould be admitted 
to this honour; and even to this they were encouraged by their | 
parents, who. intereſted themſelyes warmly i in their cauſe. 
In xelation to the virtues of juſtice, bepeyolence, and humani- = = 
ty, as, theſe; have been exemplified in the manner in which 58. = 7 
Heathen nations carried on War, their maxims in relation to, it, 1 BP 
1 
I 


and in their treatment of ſlaves, captives, and conquered. nations, [> 
ancient hiſtory gives a full exhibition. The light in which war 
vas conſidered among the ancient Goths, Celts, and Scythians, is 

clearly ſtated to us by Brennus, King of the Gauls. Speaking 


of the Romans, * You do nothing (ſays, he) that, i is uncommon, , | | | 
or politically unjuſt, —in ſubduing your reſileſs neighbours, and ] 
in. ſubjecting them to your, will, and getting poſſeſſion of their 4 
territories; In ſo doing, you act confoxrmabiy to the moſt anci-H: e 


ent of all Nature's laws —the law by which the. more. powerful, 2 
compel the ſubmiſſion of the weak: My plea (ſays Brennus) is u 
the ſame.“ And in fact, by what other right did the Romans f. 
claim the government of the earth Among che ancient Celts . 
and Scythians, the diſregard of life was ſo great, and the ſtate of fl 
captivity then ſo diſmal, that they at all times preferred death tojt. n 
When no langer capable of defending themſelves, the hutchery of 
their wives and children, and afterwards the deliberate murder of ee 
themſelves, Was certain. Brennus exorted his broken and routed, & b ri 
forces, alter bis unfortunate expedition into Greece, tothis oxpedi- 9 tr 
ent. He was ſo wellobey red, that himſelf and tweut) thouſand of his, 4 


be 

people fell by mutual laughter. The wiyes of the Teutonegs, or 
after their defeat by Marius, on being . tlre conditions they or 
demanded, laughtered themſelves and their children, The wives th 


of the Cimbz3 exkivited the following year a Bill mpre Rukking ex: 
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ample of the ſame deſperate infotabnion! Similar acddieny ure: gi. 
ven of the Koriacs, à tribe or nation inhabiting the eaſtern part 

of the Ruſſian Empire, by the lateſt travellers: And all thelate 
voyagers inform us, that the inhabitants of new Zealand „and 
moſt of the South Sea Iſlands, not only live in the habit of mak - 1. 
ing human facrifices, but are alſo abſolute cannibals. Similar 

accounts are alſo given us by Senegrave and Mr Abyſen, of the 
Dahomay ans and other nations of Africa. The King of Dao 
may boaſted to Mr Abyſen, that he had killed many thouſands” by 


of his own men, with his on hand at the Cuſtom. And gene- 


grave, who was an eye witneſs, aſſures us, that they treated their * 
priſoners with a degree of cruelty that was ſhocking to the ne 
1 groes on the ſea coaſt : That a great number of their palbsere 92 
were either facrificed to the Gods, or eaten by the ſoldiers— 
and that, on another occaſion, one of their Kings ſlaughtered not 
only all his priſoners of war, but alſo 127 others of different 
kinds, that he might have a ſufficient number of ſculls to adorn” | 
his palace, tho? he knew that there was at that time fix ſlave 
ſmhips lying in the road of Widah, from whom he NEE ve I 
near L. 30 a-head for them. 
| Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, the airy maxim was 
lex nullo victo parcit—that the Gods had ſanctioned the right of - 
the ſtrong over the weak. Even the mild Titus, when lie took 
| Jeruſalem, put to death a multitude of the inhabitants who' had 
ſurrendered at diſcretion five thouſand he ordered to be hang- a 
ed, and as many more to be expoſed to death, on the birth-day, 
and for the amuſement of his brother Domitian; and ſeventy 
thouſand were expoſed to fale,—the uſual way of diſpoſing of 
ſuch priſoners of war as were not ſlaughtered, or made flaves to 
the captors. The conduct of the Greeks to their Helots, or 
4 flaves, has always been held in abhorrence, except among ſavage 
nations; tho? to them, as their artificers and huſbandmen, their | 
proud and idle maſters were indebted forall the comforts and ne- 
7 ceflaries of life. At Sparta, they were treated with a degree ol 
rigour that is hardly credible. The Lacedemonian youth were | 
trained up in the practice of deceiving and butchering theſe poor 1 


= people: They were from time to time let looſe upon them, in N 


order to try their proficiency in ſtratagem and ſtrength 3 And on ; 
4 one occafion, and merely for their own amuſement, we are told 
1 that they murdered three thouſand of them in one night, not on. = 
3 ly with the connivance of the law, but with its avowed permiſ. 
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889. Tbey alſo made their captives fight and deſtroy each o- ww 
| ther; and from them came the Gladiator ſhows and combats of 
wild beaſts to the Romans. : | | 
MI P. tells us in a foot note in his Sag,” „ That the 
men whom the Jewiſh and Chriſtian idolaters call Heathens, had 
much clearer ideas of juſtice and morality than is to be found 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo far as it is Jewiſh”—that is, excluding 
the book of Job, e of the Pſalms, (the 19th) and ſome part 
of the Proverbs, which he chuſes to compliment the Gentiles 
ich —and he adds, or the New;” and as a proof of it, he inſtan- 
ces the anſwer of Solon to the queſtion, Which is the moſt per- 
fect popular government ? as a maxim of political juſtice, that 
never has been exceeded: That (fays Solon) where the leaſt 
injury done to the meaneſt individual, is confidered as an inſult 
: to the whole community” and he takes care to tell us, that So- 
lon lived five hundred years before Chriſt. So far ſo good of the 
political juſtice of Solon; but let us ſee how far his other inſti- 
tutions were of a piece with it. By one of his laws, perſons 
that were fallen into poverty, ſo as not to be able to ſatisfy their 
creditors, were allowed to be ſeized on and ſold. Compare this 
with the law of Moſes in the ſame caſe, Lev. chap. xxiv. © And | 
if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be fold | 
_ unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a bond ſervant; | 
and he ſhall go free at the year of Jubilee, and return into the 
_ poſſeſſion of his fathers. Thou ſhall not exact of him uſury, 
nor refuſe to relieve him when he is fallen into decay - the ſame 
with regard to the ſtranger and a ſojourner, in all reſpects, except 
with regard to legal uſury or intereſt. But ſuch ſlaves or per- 
ſons as were ſold for debt at Athens, became ever after the legal I 
. Propeney. of their maſters, and were treated as they thought 
fit; only, that in caſes of extreme oppreſſion, the temple of ⁶ 
Thebus was permitted them as an aſylum, and they might 1 
ſue to be transferred to another maſter. I hey were alſo | | 
marked. on their bodies with burning irons, in what 1 manner 
their maſters pleaſed; and were under the protection of n no law, i 
except as above: And in this, as well as in many other reſpecls, 
the Athenian flaves were even better off than thoſe of the other 
Greek cities, They were forbidden allo to wear their clothes, 
or cut their hair after the faſhion of their maſters, or to perfume 
or anoint their bodies ; 3 from worſhipping certain Deities; and 
what is very remarkable, Solon alſo prohibited them from loving 
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ter than that of the Helots at Greece. They alſo made their 


the Rom an cuſtoms. 
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boys, as if that had been ſomething honourable. So that in fact 
the political inſtitutions of Solon, no more than thoſe of any o- 
ther ſlate of antiquity, recognized any other principles of liber- 
ty than conſiſted with the dominion of an armed faction, Who 
were called Citizens, over all the reſt, who, under the denomi- 
nation of Helots, or ſlaves, were held i in the moſt cruel and de- 
grading ſtate of ſubjection. Something ſimilar to this is to be 


found in ſome of the ſtates of Europe at this day. Townſon 
tells us in his Travels thro? Hungary, that in the public a&s, the. 
ariſtocracy, viz. the nobility. and higher orders of the clergy, 


are denominated the populus ; while the citizens and peaſantry 


are barefacedly tiled, what they really are in _— other. coun. 
tries, miſera contribuens plebs, AP 


At Rome alſo, a ſlave, chained to each great man's gate, gave ; 
Canes to his gueſts. Even Cato. the Cenſor did not bluſh 
to receive the ſhameful wages of his wretched: female ſlaves, 
whom he hired. out to proftitution. The laws of the Twelve 
Tables at Rome were, like thoſe of Draco, written in blood : 
By one of them, which was not aboliſhed until the 244th year 
of the City, a creditor might diſmember the body of a debtor 
The condition of their ſlaves was not bet- 


captives fight and deſtroy one another; and hence the origin of 


= their Gladiator ſhews, and Sede, and combats of the Be / 8 
tiarie, which afterwards became the moſt amuſing ſpectacle to 


every age and ſex; inſomuch, that individuals made proviſion 


for them in their will sand the firſt promoters came at laſt to 


be the victims of their own wickedneſs and folly,— Senators and 
Knights coming to be the principal actors. Nero is ſaid to have 
exhibited no lefs than 400 of the former, and 600 of the latter, 
at one ſhow ;. and theſe dreadful games laſted no leſs than 60 
years. To harden the human heart, and to eradicate pity,—to - 
have blood continually before their eyes, was the general aim of 
Nor was it ſolely owing to the madneſs 
and depravity of a Nero, or a Calligula, or a Carracalla, that. 
wickedneſs was in their days ſo univerſal: Had not the alide- 
maſs been foully tainted, —the prieſt, the citizen, and the ſena- 
tor, as well as the prince, ſuch monſtrous enormities and cruel. 


| ties could not Pape been tolerated. 


Who can look upon all theſe abominations üben horror, and 5 


without being ſenſible of the bleſſings of Chfianhtys at the 2 
e 
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8895 : "Thax | alſo made their captives fight and deſtroy each o- 
ther; and from them came the Gladiator ſhows and combats of 
wild beaſts to the Romans. 

Mr P. tells us in a foot note in his concluſion, * That the 
men whom the Jewiſh and Chriſtian idolaters call Heathens, had 
-much clearer ideas of juſtice and morality than is to be found 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo far as it is Jewiſh”—that i is, excluding 
the book of Job, ſome of the Pſalms, (the 19th) and ſome part 

of the Proverbs, which he chuſes to compliment the Gentiles 

with—and he adds, * or the New ze and as a proof of it, heinſtan- 
ces the anſwer of Solon to the queſtion, Which is the moſt per- 
fect popular government? as a maxim of political juſtice, that on 
never has been exceeded: That (fays Solon) where the leaſt 
injury done to the meaneſt individual, is conſidered as an inſult 
to the whole community” —and he takes care to tell us, that So- 
| lon lived five hundred years before Chriſt. So far ſo good of the 
political juſtice of Solon; but let us ſee how far his other inſti- 
tutions were of a piece with it. By one of his laws, perſons 
that were fallen into poverty, ſo as not to be able to ſatisfy their 
_ creditors, were allowed to be ſeized on and fold. Compare this 
with the law of Moſes in the ſame caſe, Lev. chap. xxiv. And 
if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be fold |? 
unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a bond ſervant ; ; b 
and he ſhall go free at the year of Jubilee, and return into the 
poſſeſſion of his fathers. Thou ſhall not exact of him uſury, | 1 
nor refuſe to relieve him when he is fallen into decay the ſame 
with regard to the ſtranger and a ſojourner, i in all reſpects, excepft 
with regard to legal uſury or intereſt. But ſuch ſlaves or per- 5 
ſons as were ſold for debt at Athens, became ever after the legal 
Property of their maſters, and were treated as they thought 
fit; only, that in caſes of extreme oppreſſion, the temple of 
Theſius was permitted them as an aſylum, and they might 
the to be transferred to another maſter. They were alſo 
marked on their bodies with burning irons, in what 1 manner 
a maſters pleaſe; and were under the protection of n no law, 
except as above: And i in this, as well as in many other reſpedls, 
the Athenian ſlaves were even better off than thoſe of the other 
Greek cities. "They were forbidden alſo to wear their clothes, 4 
vr cut their hair after the faſhion of their maſters, or to perfume | 
or anoint their bodies; 3 from worſhipping certain Deities ; and 
what i is very remarkable, Solon alſo prohibited them from loving 
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boys, as if that had been ſomething konourgble. So that in fact 
the political inſtitutions of Solon, no more than thoſe of any o- 
ther ſtate of antiquity, recognized any other principles of liber-. 
ty than conſiſted with the dominion of an armed faction, Who 
were called Citizens, over all the reſt, who, under the denomi- 
nation of Helots, or ſlaves, were held i in the moſt cruel and de- 
grading ſtate of ſubjection. Something ſimilar to this is to be 


found in ſome of the ſtates of Europe at this day. Townſon 


tells us in his Travels thro? Hungary, that in the public a&s, the. 


ariſtocracy, viz. the nobility. and higher orders of the clergy, 
are denominated the populus ; while the citizens and peaſantry 
are barefacedly tiled, what they really a are in W dae coun- 


tries, miſera contribuens plebs. 


At Rome allo, a ſlave, chained to each great m man's gate, gave 
admittance to his gueſts. Even Cato the Cenſor did not bluſh 
to receive the ſhameful wages of his wretched female ſlaves, 
whom he hired out to proſtitution. The laws of the Twelve 
Tables at Rome were, like thoſe of Draco, written in blood: 
By one of them, which was not aboliſhed until the 244th year 
of the City, a creditor might diſmember the body of a debtor 
who was obſtinate. The condition of their ſlaves was not bet- 
ter than that of the Helots at Greece. They alſo made their 
captives fight and deſtroy one another ; and hence the origin of 
their Gladiator ſhews, and clicks, and combats of the Be/- 
tiariæ, which afterwards became the moſt amuſing ſpectacle to 


| every age and ſex; inſomuch, that individuals made proviſion 


for them in their wills—and the firſt promoters came at laſt to 
be the victims of their own wickedneſs and folly, —Senators and 
Knights coming to be the principal actors. Nero is ſaid to have 


4 | exhibited no leſs than 400 of the former, and 600 of the latter, 


at one ſhow ; and theſe dreadful games laſted no leſs than 600 
years. To harden the human heart, and to eradicate pity,—to . 


I have blood continually before their eyes, was the general aim of 


the Rom an cuſtoms. Nor was it ſolely owing to the madneſs 
and depravity of a Nero, or a Calligula, or a Carracalla, that 
wickedneſs was in their days ſo univerſal: Had not the whole 
maſs been foully tainted, the prieſt, the citizen, and the ſena- 
tor, as well as the prince, ſuch monſtrous enormities | and cruel. 
ties could not have been toleratec. 
Who can look upon all theſe abominations without Birr and 


without bring, ſenſible of the bleſſings of Chriſtianity, at the ap- 
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26 REVELATION, THE BEST | 
aer 0 which they all vamſhed 2 And: nothing i 18 better 
eſtabliſbed than this, chat an exemplary degree of all the uſe- 
ful and ſocial virtues. followed its firſt introduction; and when- 
e ver it fails to produce the ſame effects, it muſt be becauſe it is not 
believed. Can the virtue of the Greeks and Romans, in their 
| moſt civilized ſtate, bear a compariſon i in many reſpects with 
that of the Chriſtian world? Will it be ſaid, that in any Chril- 
tian country, a father is at liberty to preſerve the life of his 
child, or to abandon it to beaſts of prey? That the maſſacre of 
flaves makes a part of the funeral ſolemnities of their maſters; 
or wretched obſcenities, ſuch as were practiſed both by the 
Greeks and Romans, conſtitute a part of religious worſtiip? 2 
That for the amuſemen# of a few young ſoldiers, two or three 
| thouſand inoffenſive and innocent men, may be murdered with 
the authority of law? That the moſt worthleſs tyrants may be 


' flattered with divine honours, and worſhipped as Gods when 
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dead? U hat priſoners may be ſold, impal'd or crucified, for 
having fought in defence of their country; or that men may be 
trained up for the purpoſe of cutting each others throats by thou- | 
ſands, for the diverſion of the public ? That the moſt unnatural 
crimes can be not only practiſed without ſhame, but 3 } 
by poets, and only coolly mentioned by the graveit moraliſts ?— 

In very many circumſtances, it is not to be doubted, modern mo- 
rality 1 is far preferable to the ancient. By | the goſpel, are ſupplied 0 
the defects of all preceding ſyſtems. The maxims of morality are 
not only refined, and enlarged, but eftabliſhed alſo upon true prin- 
ciples, and made conducive to an exalted end: Whereas we ſee, 
that the religion of nature, as it is called, afliſted even by the aids 
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of tradition and Anery has been only perverted into a ſyſtem 5 q 


of inhuman dodrines, abſurd and ſcandalous ehe and ſu- : 

perſtitious rites “ | | 
That it is to Chriſtianity 8 that we are indebbed for this ö 
5 change, we have even the teſtimony of Mr P. himſelf.—He tells 


us, (notwithſtanding of the Heathens having cleater ideas of mo- 


rality than any to be found in the New Teſtament?) that Jeſus 
Chriſt preached moſt excellent morality, and the deQrine of the 
equality of man. He has not ventured to tell! us, that this doc- 5 
trine was ever preached before; or that the moſt civilized and | 
refined. Rates, had ever adopted. it into their political eſtabliſh» 
ments,—That Chriſtianity has not hitherto completely ſuc- 
* Sullivan's Views of Nature, Plu:arch, Rollin, and Anacharſis. 
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ceeded in aboliſhing every ſpecies or degree of ſlavery in the 
countries where it has been adopted, makes nothing to the ac- 
WJ count, That either it, or any other thing, will ever prove an uni- 
k verſal and complete cure for moral evil and corruption, wwe have 


4 no reaſon to conclude; or even that its author ever meant it to be 


ſo: It is ſufficient if it teaches this doctrine; which was never 
( taught before, or received into any other ſyſtem; and we could 
be at no loſs to ſhew, that in every country where it has been be- 
lieved and embraced, it has had this effect in a greater or leſſer 
degree; and without its influence, in vain will we expect theſe 
effects from political reforms, complete repreſentation, or . o- 
ther mode or form of government whatever. * 


The enemies of the Chriſtian religion (fays the aukklbr from 


whom e have already largely collected Sullivan) have ever en- 
1 deavoured to e it as more cruel and intolerant, and e as hav. | 
iN | 18 There are, we aer many 1 to be Wadi in hs Rowan 
WM | writings, and in the hiſtories of all the Eaſt, concerning the Kate. of domeſ- | 
tic flaves; of their attachment, fidelity, and affection for their maſters, — 
Y | which may be ſuppoſed to cbntradidt this account. So are there- the ſame 
to be fonnd at this day wherever it exiſts: Their treatment will ever vary 
with the temper and diſpoſition of their maſters. A merciful man will be | 
merciful even to his beaſt. We are well aware alſo of the ſevere retort that 
may be made againſt Chriſtians on gecount of, the permiſſion, of flavery, and 
crue! treatment of ſlaves i in ſome parts of their territories, and the inefficacy 
of all the taws made 1n their favour. The Chriſtian ſyſtem, however, admits 
of no ſuch thing as ſlavery ; the efſence of which conſiſts not ſo much in ſer- 
vitude, as in the abſolute reſtraint, or rather total and perpetual privation 
of the inalienable right of exerciſing the human faculties, whereby the noble 
creature, man, is violentiy reduced to an abſolute level with the beaſts of 
the fie Id and no ſpecific law or regulation ſhort of abolition, can reach the 
ſmalleſt remedy to this evil. It is yet ſomewhat fortunate for the caaſe of 2 
Chriſtianity, that wherever this wicked ſyſtem has been pr actiſed, ſo little 
of Chriſtianity has there been among thoſe immediately concerned with it, * 
that they themſelves have ſcarcely been ambitious even of the name. | 


f It is a frequent topic of declamation among political Reformers, on 
the principles of Mr P. that all the vices and corruptions of man have a- 
riſen from the errors, defects, and corruptions of government; but they ne- 
ver attempt to tell us from whence this univerſal abuſe has ariſen, or how , 
Y particular moles and forms of Government are to regenerate and eradicate : 
8 the inherent depravity of human nature; or how the beſt forms of it are 
4 to be preſerved, or virtuouſly adminiſtred heal religion, virtue, and in- 
3 tegrity in the hearts of the Motrin: and of The 1 over whom! mer 
bear mle. n hor 25 
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30 
ing given occaſion to greater oppreſſion, than any other Mr 


REVELATION, THE BEST 


P— never-ending accuſation, We are told, (and never were 


we more groſsly impoſed upon,) that they were mild and tole- 
rant, and kindly permitted every intercommunity of worſhip, A 
volume might, however, be filled with quotations t to the contrary. 

The Egyptian ſuperſlition was always held in abhorrence at 


Rome. The temples of Iiis and Serapis were frequently demo- 


liſhed, and many lives were ſacrificed to root it out. As a proof 


of this, and as a diſproof alſo of Mr P—'s repreſentation concer- 


and the aboliſhing every mode of ſacrifice which differed from 
the Roman, was a buſineſs frequently entruſted by their anceſtors to 
the proper magiſtrates appointed for this purpoſe: And he gives 
| this reaſon for it— That nothing could contribute more effec- 
tually to the ruin of religion, than ſacrificin; g after a foreign rite. 
About a century after the conqueſt of Britain, Claudius ordered 
the total extirpation' of the Druidical religion. Tiberius had 
already put it under ſevere reſtraint.— The doctrine of the Sy- 


Egypt, mad with nlite grown 
. Ne gods of monſtets.- - - - 


ne ſect, devotion to Nile's. ede pays; 


2 Bake to This that on ſerpents preys; 

Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepair . 
And where maim'd Memon's magic harp is heard; 
Amidſt their ruins, wondrous to behold! _ 
. A. monkey's ſacred ſtatue glows with gold! : 


Fiſh gods you'll meet, with fins and ſcales 0 'ergrown ; - 


Diana's dog's ador'd in every town; 

The dog has temples, but the Goddeſs none: 
It's mortal fin an onion to- devour; 

Each clove of garlic 1s a ſacred oe: 
Religious nations ſure are bleſt abodes, 

| Where every orchard is o'er-run with gods! „ 
. To kill is murder: Sacrilege to eat 

5 A t or lamb.-.-Man” O fleſh, i 1S lawful meat. 


ning the ancient SRO image -worſhip, take the Ing from. 
2 Roman writer 


2 ate”s Juvenal, Sat. I 15. 
Livy; e ty” that the prohibition of all foreign religions, 


rian theology was to admit no Gods but their own. 


Epiphanes, after his conqueſt of Paleſtine, prohibited the adora- 
er of all foreign Deities, and enforced it with the moſt barba- 
The Egyptians fought continually 
among themſclyes for the ſuperior excellence of their Deities. 


Tous and cruel perſecution. | 


Antiochus 
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Protagoras the Sophiſt was expelled his country for a doubt inſi- 


nuated in one of his writings, in theſe words“ Whether there 


be Gods I have nothing to offer.” Alcibiades and ZEſchylus 
were nearly defliroyed by religious bigotry and rage. Socrates 


ſuffered death on this ground—his ſentence ran in theſe words, 


* Socrates violates the laws, in not acknowledging the Gods 
whom the State acknowledges; and by introducing new Divi- 
nities.” Plato was obliged to diſſemble his opinion on this fub- 
ject, for fear of the Areopagus; and Ariſtotle was forced to fly 


his country for the ſame cauſe. © Kingſton aſſures us, (ſays Dr. 


* 


Goldſmith, in his natural hiſtory,) that a conſiderable part of 
the religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the management of their 


whiſkers; and that they waged a long and bloody war with the 
Perſians on this account ,—declaring them infidels, merely be- 
cauſe they refuſed to give their whiſkers the orthodox cut. Wit- 


neſs alſo the continued perſecutions of the Jews and Chriſtians 


under the Pagan Emperors. And laſtly, the diſgraceful excluſion 
of what the maſters of Greece and Rome were pleaſed to call 
the Vulgar from many of their myſteries and ceremonies of reli- 
gion, which it was death for them to obtrude upon. In Dion 


| Caſſius we have the ſpeech of a great courtier, and one of the in- 


terior cabinet of Auguſtus, and a poliſhed ſtateſman, upon the 5 
ſubjea. The ſpeech is indeed nothing more than the advice of 
an individual, but it ought to be remembered that that individu- 


al was Mecznas; and the occaſion, nothing leſs than that of 


ſettling the form ofthe Roman government. He recommends it to 
the Emperor, to worſhip the Gods according to the eſtabliſhed 
form himſelf, and to force all others to do the ſame; and to 
hate and puniſh all thoſe who ſhould attempt to ee , fo- 


reign religions, Nay, he tells him in the ſame place, to have 


an eye on the Philoſophers. So that free thinking, or at leaſt 
free ſpeaking, on religious matters, was not perfectly ſafe under 
the ſway of even one of the gentleſt of the Roman Emperors. 
It! is alſo remarkable, that we find no example of any of the Hea- 
then Philoſophers pleading in favour of toleration, or expreſſing : 
any compaſſion for the ſufferings of the Chriſtians : On the con- 
trary, even Marcus Aurelius, who bears a high rank among Phi- 


b | loſophers as well as Emperors, bore the moſt implacable hatred 
i | againſt- them. The ſame ſentiments are expreſſed both by Pli- . 
A ny and Trajan on the death of Cyprian, whoſe condemnation ran,. — 
4 : that he was an enemy to the Gods of Rome, and the ringle der | 
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of a criminal aſſociation. 80 far, I repeat it (ſays he), were the 
| ancients from being tolerant, that when we contemplate the 

perilous ſituation of the firſt Chriſtians, when, as Tacitus ſays,, | 
the day was not ſuſſicient for their tortures, and the flames in 
| which. they periſhed ſerved to illuminate the night, we have a 
bundant reaſon to be thankful to Heaven, that the profeſſionofitin_ 
our on times, neither involves us in perſonal danger, nor ſubjects 
our property to confiſcation, nor our families to h or diſ- 
grace.“ 3 0 | 6 2 . | 
In all the accounts we have of the 7 Weg of Fa 1 hos! 
mankind. were divided into ſmall, ſeparate and hoſtile tribes,— | 
where every perſon who was not a friend, was conſidered as an 
enemy, difference in religious rites is generally ſpoken of as a 
mark of enmity and ill will, and always with averſion and con- 
tempt. It is the Chriſtian religion alone that has founded an u- 
niverſal relation of man to man, and lays him under duties and ob- 
ligations to his kind, not only in the ſocial or civil, but alſo in 
the diſſocial and the hoſtile ſtate—and herein conſiſts one grand 3 
proof of its ſuperiority over that of nature, which Forman. no ties 
or obligations of the ſort. Hr ER 
"WI. Egypt, the battles and perſecutions of the different ſeas = 
— were continual. That of the public met with the ſame kind of 1 
treatment from the Aſſyrian and Perſian kings. Cambyſes, af. 
ter the ſubjection of the country, detached an army to deſtroy : 


AG 
I 


« the temple of Jupiter Ammon in the Deſart; fiabbed with his 
own hand their God Apis, or Spoted Bull, and reproached the : 
prieſts for their ſtupidity in worſhipping a beaſt for a God ;—or- | 
dered them to be ſeverely whipped, and all the Egyptians in 
Memphis to be ſlain, He was indeed irritated againſt them for 1 | 


another cauſe ; but this ſufficiently ſhews his diſpoſition with re 4 a 


gard to their e Artaxerxes Achaius alſo plundered all i 
rheit temples, and cauſed their Apis to be ſlain, and eaten by his ; : 
| ſoldiers.” Xerxes alſo, i in his return aſter his unfortunate ex- 1 g 
pedition! into Greece, gave orders for burning and deſtroying all n 
the temples in Aſia, which were executed on them all, except = .; 

that of Diana at Epheſus. He did the ſame in the province of 0 
Babylon, and wherever he went in this expedition, —out of ha- K 
tred againſt Sebaiſm, and idolatrous forms of worſhip, being a bs 
zealous diſciple of Zoroaſter. In this he was encouraged by tne £ 


advice of ſeveral of the chief doctors of the ſect, and alſo by the 
Archimajus himſelf, who accompanied him in this expedition ; : 
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2 by his. inſtĩgation, as we are told by Tully, i it; chiefly was that 

the. temples were deſtroyed.—Prideauxꝰ Connettions, ot E e 

Ee, Diodonus Steufur, Pliny; Gaerus; 5036 un ot 
1 ee it is, that ſome degree of latitude was en to private 
AM worthip\inthe:Romni; tate; and perhaps in others; atid no wore 
der, when we confider how enffly it might be permitted,“ out 

of the great number of Drvinities,'Gods celeſtial, aerial, tetreſtri 

al and infernal, with their Goddeſſes, wives, and miſtreſſes, of 
whom en a lowen gs APR IGs= PER benen en eh 


„ e 


0 = nden rellen erke Much Lads! mood tuerefote de 


given to private fancy and affection. But whatever was in this, 
ve ſind that moſt nations of antiquity, as well as the Romans. bad 
„ 1 early adopted a public ſyſtem of national worſhip, "which Was 
„carefully guarded from all public injury and _— and all in | 


- MF novations but ſuch as were introduced by authority.“ “ 
. 2 Py COR the whine,” we n mars _ an ben by - affecting with- 
d 500 Lei ef) 
s „ The extreme PURE af the 9 810 of the Athenian deren 

8 ® is recorded by many of their own writers; of which: we have a number of 
examples in the Travels of Anacharſis, Vol. II. from p. 364 to 373, ending 
with a ſhocking inſtance of it, quoted from EX. lian and Polybius. 0 in⸗ 
fant had picked up a gold leaf, which had kalen from the crown of: a ſtatue 
of Diana, and was proſecuted for the ſactilege. The only queſtion with the 
Judges was, to diſcern what degree of diſcrimination the infant was poffeſf. 
ed of. To determine this, the gold leaf, a piece of money, with ſome dice, 
and other play things, were preſented him; and on his giving the preference 
to the piece of money, the Judges pronounced him Fapeble; of committing | 
the crime, and cauſed him to be put to death,” | 

TV puniſhment. inflicted by the Court of Eumolpidæ at Nitens for 

profaning the myſteries of Ceres, was not only civil excommunication from 
all the rights and privileges of ſociety, but theſe prieſtly Judges, turn. 
ing to the weſt. and ſhaking their purple robes, devoted to the infernal Gods 
the criminal and all his poſterity—a denunciation from which it was ſuppo- 
| ſed to follow, that from that moment the internal Furies took poſſeſſion of 
þ | his heart, and never relaxed their torments but with the total extirpation, of 


attempt to cultivate the fields conſecrated to the temple at Delphi, by the 
6 | Council of the Amphict ions; and the civil puniſhment annexed*to- this o. 

9 fence was the more willingly executed, every man Who favoured or to- 
lerated the deed was deemed a ſharer i in the impiety zo that the cake, 
1 people, befide the anathemas thundered out. againſt them, bad. to dread the. 
*Þ policy of the neighbouring Princes, who frequently,” it is added, found 
2 a means of gratifyiag their ambition. by efpouſt ng the cauſe of ihe Gods. 25 
1 eee e ee Hamas | 


his race. Similar imprecations were alfo denounced againſt all ſuch a as ſhould | 3 
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out litigation and oppoſition of particular facts; which would on- 


ly lead to a never ending difcuſfion,—that in a number of circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as the total abolition of human ſacrifices, and Gla- 
diator ſhows and combats, the expoſure of infants, the inhuman 


rights of war, and the inhuman treatment of ſlaves and captives, 


— Chriſtianity appears with undoubted advantage; and that it 


| has alſo introduced ſuch an amelioration of the ſtate of ſociety, 


or is gradually and ſurely paving the way for it, by the diffuſion 


of knowledge, and the diſcovery of rights and privileges, as will 


place the loweſt of the inhabitants of every Chriſtian country, in 


a ſituation that would have been the . * . moſt civilized 


ſtate of antiquity. eres conn 
Dr Moore, in his View of the ſtate of det and Abenden 4 in 
e 39), after deſcribing the profligacy and wicked- 


neſs of the ancient Roman manners, —and aſter ftating ſeveral 
circumſtances in the manners, practices, and diſpoſitions of the 
people in ſeveral European countries; which makes it more than 


4-0 


Human nature is the ſame in all ages; and no one abuſe has there been of 
Chriſtianity, which the religion of Nature has not in like manner ſuffered...- 
This whole volume is filled with little elſe beſide the impoſition of Prieſts, 
the juggling tricks of wicked ſorcerers, augurs, oracles, ſpells, and inchant- 
ments, which were practiſed univerſally Ie Greece and all the Ne” 
p bouring iſlands, ; 

Mr P. makes a great ado. dont the perſecution of the abiloſophess View 
gellius and Galileo; but their caſe was no new one. Anaxagoras hav- 
ing advanced that the moon was a globe of earth ſimilar to our own, and the 
fun an ignited ſtone, was ſuſpected of impicty and atheiſm ; and Diagoras 


was proſecuted and hunted through all Greece, and a price ſet upon his head, 
and doubled if brought alive, for ſimilar cn 3Þo yas for avowed athe- 
im.” Anachanſis, Vol. III. p. 195. 

Ft has been obſerved, it ſeems, by Rouſſeau himſelf, that if governments 


were to be regulated by mere philoſophers, they would become more intole. 


rant than prieſts. (New Annual Regiſter, for 1796, p. 241.) A clear proof 
of this we have in the motion of Dubot in the Council of Five Hundred, ſit- 


ting 3oth Frimaire, 1999, relating to then on-obſervation of the Decades, and 
the compulſory meaſures he propoſes for this purpoſe. This man ſhews him- 


ſelf to he a philoſopher of Mr P.'s own ſtamp, by the arrogance and imper- 
tinence with which he characterizes both Jewiſh and Chriſtian inſtitutions, 
upon his own 7 72 dla it. lays, it belongs only to governments to regulate the 


days of reſt; and yet, in direct contradiction to Mr P. he lays it down as a 


principle, 85 85 the Legitlature ought never to loſe fight of, that a law is 
no law at all, unleſs it be ſanRioned with ſome penalty---So that it will fol- 


low, upon Mr P.'s own principles, That man is under no law at all in rela- 
| tion 
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probable, that they might be eaſily led back by degrees to a like 
paſſion for ſuch horrid entertainments; has this juſt obſervation : 
es there not reaſon (fays he) to believe, that the influence of a 


ther there ever was ſuch a perſon as Moſes. 
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purer” religion and a brighter example than were known to 'the 
heathens, prevents mankind from theſe enormities now, which 
were permitted, and ſo much encouraged, in former times.“ 


Mr P. informs us in p. 21 of his Second Part, © that Moſes 


was the firſt who began and carried on wars on the ſcore and 
pretence of religion”? on this occaſion, he had certainly forgot. 
ten what he tells us in another place, that there is geod 
reaſon to believe, that no one book of the Old Teftament was 
in exiſtence before the days of Ezra, which would reduce it to 
a perfect uncertainty whether Moſes carried on any wars or not, 
either on the {core of religion or on any other ſcore; becaule 
the ſame thing tends to reduce it to a perfect uncertainty he- | 
In page 10, in or- 
der to heighten- his language as much as poſſible, he tells us, 
„that the children of Iirael came upon whole nations by ſtealth, 

and aſſaſſinated men, women, and children.” The word aſa N 

nan, which he often uſes very unaptly, applies properly to co- 
ming by ſtealth; but how the children of Iſrael could come by ſtealth 

upon whole nations, is not ſo obvious. The truth is, that neither 


Moſes nor Joſhua, nor the children of Iſrael, carried on any wars, 


nor were they permitted by their Divine Legitlator to carry on 
any, on the ſcore or pretence of religion. Ihe idolatry and wick. 

edneſs of the Canaanites, is need tated as the reaſon why the 
Almighty permitted and commanded their utter extirpation : 
But no ſuch reaſons or rules of conduct are given to the Jews, 
with regard to any other idolatrous nations; nor even in this 
caſe are they ſtated as reaſons to them, but only as the grounds 
of this peculiar diſpenſation on the part of heaven. We ſhall 
find, that the precepts of the Jewiſh code are wholly againſt 
ſuch a practice, as well as thoſe of the New Teſtament. To dil- 
countenance and forbid every degree of uncharitableneſs and per- 
e is One W e of « our Saviour? s ſermon upon the 


tion to his Maker; or, according to Dubot, that his are mere-cobweb laws . 
for want of anckion or penalty. | 

What, again, can be more tolerant than an oath of hatted to royalty, | 
enforced with pains and penalties? Can a man ſwear to his affections * AI 


Would not an oath of allegiance to the exiſting Government (if an . A= 
mon, infidels were not a downright farce) anſwer as well! 8 


E 2 


-” 
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Mount. And the ſame doctrine of charity, forgiveneſs, SE" be- 
nificence even to enemies, is inculcated in the writings of Moſes 
in many inſtances.* If, notwithſtanding of this, Chriſtians have 
ſometimes engaged in war on the pretence of religion, or have 
endeavoured to propagate it by means of perſecution; what does 
this prove, but either that they have miſtaken its ſpirit» and 
principles, which are “ firſt pure, then peaceable;“ or that the 
depravity and corruption of the human mind is ſuch, that 
even the beſt ſyſtem of principles and of belief is not able 
to remove it: And that the Author of it ever meant it 
to produce completely this effect, we have no reaſon to con- 
clude. And this, from every view and conſideration under 
which human nature appears, in every ſtage and ſtate of the world 
whether we take our repreſentation from ſoripture or otherwiſe. 
ſcripture itſelf notwitht anding all the advantages we derive from 
it, plainly inſinuates that in Aue Rey we WP go on to e 
tion. N 7g LAS en FTE 
But we very much doubt the fact, that a ever was a war 
or perſecution carried on either by Chriſtians or others, upon 
intereſts purely religious: So many baſe and baneful paſſions 
and intereſts, are ready to ſhelter themſelves under this pretext 9 
that unleſs we had a key to every man's breaſt, it is impoſſible 
| for us to diſcover the real motives by which he is influenced, e- J 
ven on the moſt public occaſions. Pride, ambition, the love of 
wealth, of power and dominion, are the moſt powerful incentives 
to the human mind; and we ſtrongly ſuſpect, they have been 
the moving paſſions and fecret agents, in all the wars and perſe- 
cutions that have been laid to the door of religion.“ From 
whence come wars and fightings (ſays Paul); come they not f 
your luſts?“ Look at the hiſtories of the Cr uſades, and ſee how WM 
| little allof them attribute to real motives and regards of religion, 1 
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1 even in relation to the Father of the Church himſelf. Again, in | 
| 5 the grand maſſacre of St. Bartholemew, we know-. the ſuf. MF + 
1 ferers in it were obnoxious to the powers that then were, for o-! 
148 1 
0% | ther reaſons than merely the difference of thee: theological te- t 
14 1 f 1 
. nets; 3 and ſo of many others. | | | ! 
Wir E. | S727 thou ſhalt meet thine enemy's ox or his aſs going alte thou ſhalt 4 0 
. | | ſurely bring him back to him again. If thou ſhalt ſee the aſs of him that We 
„ hateth thee lying under his burden, thou ſhalt ſurely help him.” Exod. xxiii. 
„ No, no, ſays Mr P. in his Concluſion, this would be peadnghive of evil-- t 
16 premium for crimes. | | 6 
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„Were there nothing, (ſays Marmontelle, in his Beliſarius) 
to be gained on earth by waging war for heaven, — were reli- 
vious enmity no longer allowed to riſe on the tuins. of the man 
it hatez, were it reſtrained fromzenriching- itſelf with the ſpoils 
of the oppoſite ſect, and from gaining undue honours. and pre- 
ferments thereby, the ſpirits of men would ſoon be compoſed.” 
Theſe, theſe are the gods that mankind. ſerve in all the wars 
and perſecutions that have been called religious. Mr P. ſays, in 
his preface to Part II.“ That at a certain period of the French 

Revolution, the intolerant ſpirit of church perſecution tranſ- 
ferred itſelf into politics.“ This has been ſo well anſwered by 
Mr Tytler, that we cannot help quoting his own, words. He 
aſks him, “ if the perſecution of Robeſpierre, or the perſecution 
of the mild and good philoſopher, Marcus Aurelius, was church 
perſecution ; or if they did not ſhew, that perſecution may exiſt 
where there is no church, as well as where there is ever ſo ma- 
ny; or if the crimes committed in direct defiance of Chriſtiani- 
ty, are to be charged upon the very laws which forbid them 
But inſiſt upon it, (ſays he) and hiſtory bears me out in the aſ- 
ſertion, that as great cruelty has been committed by the Deiſts, 
as ever was committed by any religioniſts in the world. Gengis 
3 Khan, the Emperor of the Moguls, a natien of Deiſts, when he 
entered the Mahometan dominions, had never ſeen any A 
or place of worſhip, nor did he know what was meant by it,— 
At the firſt town he came to, they preſented him the Alcoran as 
the word of God, and told him, that their Moſque was God's 
houſe. Gengis threw the book under his horſe's feet—laughed at 
the 1dea of God having any houſe, as the whole earth was his 
| temple : Yet this ſame philoſopher, who believed that the whole 
earth was God's temple, could pollute that ſacred manſion with 
ſuch abominable butcheries, as never were committed by man but 
| himſelf. Among his other exploits, it is related of him, that he 
| would cauſe an hundred thouſand priſoners to be beheaded in an 
hour. Robeſpierre had not therefore the leaſt occaſion to found 
the guillotine (as Mr Paine ſays) upon the model of the ſtake, 
a ſince his great progenitor, Gengis Khan, had ſhewn him the uſe 
© of it to much more perfection, than ever he could put in * pepe 
tice | | 

To have made this 1 of church beanie into 8 | 
tics appear probable, Mr P. opght to have ſhewn, that the chief 
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38 REVELATION THE BEAT 
actors in it had been bigots of the old churchz'whereas, to us it 


appears more probable, they were bigots of the new ſchool. We 


| ſhall ſay nothing of Robeſpierre, as but, in this reſpect, an equi- 


vocal character; but with regard to ſome of his agents, we can 
be more decided. Lequinio wrote a book, which he called Pre- 


judices removed—equaily deiſtical with the Age of Reaſon, and 


in which he alſo extols highlythe pbiloſophic principles of Theiſm; 
and firongly condemns capital puniſhments, or taking away Hfe 
for any crime. See and compare with this, an account of his 


miiſion to La Vendee, in, the letters of Maria Williams, taken 
from his own diſpatches to the two Committees, —of the maſſacres 
be was about to commit at Rochfort, and of his familiar revels {| 
with the executioner, along with Laigneolet, a man of letters, 
and a profeſſed Atheift,—his plan for finiſhing the war in La 


Vendee, by cutting all their throats—* So (ſays he) I thought 


at firſt—but the population is immenſe, it amounts to 450,000 


men. If there be no hopes of ſucceſs in any other way, we muſt 


cut the throats of the whole, did they amount to 500,000;—T, 
however, am far from thinking it neceſſary : but we muſt make no 
priſoners; and wherever we find men armed, or unarmed if there 


appear any hoſtile diſpoſitions, ſhoot them without any further 
examination.” And all this with regard to a people who him- 


felf declares, had been exceedingly ill treated, and provoked by 
wanton cruelty and abuſe. Similar accounts are alfo given of | 

Garat and Lindet, men who alſo profeſſed the temperate and 
. Philanthropic principles of philoſophy. Concerning the prin- 


ciples of another famous miſſionary to this unhappy country, viz. 
Cartier, we have not ſuch certain evidence, as we do not find 
that he was ever an author; but from an anecdote recorded of 


him by Garat in his memoirs, we have reaſon to believe he alſo 


belonged to the fame ſchool. * This man (ſays he) uſed to ſay 


in the Convention, that man might be led by a thread —A few 
months afterwards he became an advocate for a permanent guil- 
| Totine,” This ſuppoſed ductility of human nature, at leaſt in 


relation to virtue and goodnets, 1 is ſo completely inconſiſtent 


with the repreſentation of it in ſcripture, that we cannot believe 
the perſon who made it, was a believer in its doctrines. His 
Noyades and republi can marriages performed upon the Loire, 


and of which he ſpeaks thus to the convention“ Purl torrent 
revolutionaire que la Loire! What a —— ſtream is this 
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Loire, ve think ſurpaſſes any thing Mr P. has told us of Moſes 


and Joſhua, and the children of Iſrael, as the following, page 24. 
When we read of obſcene ſtories, the voluptuous debaucheries, 


the cruel and tortorous executions, the unrelenting vindictive- 
neſs with which more than one half of the Bible is filled, it would 


be more conſiſtent that we called it the word of a dæmon than 


the word of God. I deteſt it (ſays he) as I deteſt every thing 


5 that is cruel. At this rate we ſee nothing for it but that Mr P. 
muſt turn miſanthrope, and deteſt his ſpecies; for what in all ages 
and countries has been their hiſtory ? What is the hiſtory of Gib- 


bon, or any other, but a hiſtory of wickedneſs and cruelty? What 


has been the hiſtory of France, eſpecially of her revolutionary | 


government, but a hiſtory of both? From this repreſentation, we : 

{ſhould expect to find in the Bible, accounts like thoſe of the Bac- 
chanalia and Saturnalia at Rome, or the revels and laſci vious 
feſtivals of the ancient Greek iſlands, the naked dances at La- 
cedemon, or the feſtivals of Mylitta at Babylon, or Carrier's 
wanton and inſulting deſcription of republican marriages,* and 
revolutionary feaſts upon the Loire; or of breakings on the 
wheel, with all the racks and tortures of an inquiſition; or the 


flow and ſtudied cryelties of an Indian war feaſt. Mr P. ought . 


ſurely to have given us a few examples of fach deſeriptions i in 
the Bible - here to find them we know not: Nay, we believe 
we may defy him and all his aſſociates, to produce a ſingle inſtance 
where debaucheries, cruelty, and vindictiveneſs are deſcribed in 
{cripture in more words than are barely ſufficient to repreſent the 
ſimple facts as they were; or where any onda hke YOON + 15 
beſtowed on them. a | 

Mr P. informs us in a foot note, p. 37, Part 1," that al the 
corruptions that have taken place in rheology and! in religion, 


have been produced by admitting what man calls revealed reli: 


gion — that the age of ignorance commenced with the Chriſtianſſy ſ. 
tem.” He had told us before, that this ſyſtem conſiders the 
ſciences as a human i invention; that the proprefs of knowledge 


had been arreſted by the ſupporters and partizans of theChriſtian 5 


religion; and afterwards he lays, the continual perſecution car- 
ried on ner the ſciences, cannot be accounted i for, unleſs by ſup- 


* They were performed by firipping Foung men and women EAGER N 
and tying them two and two together, and drowning them in the river; 


while he and his companions, regaled themſelves i in apartments FRF up! iT 
the ſame yeilcls for this HE: oe. —— 
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poſing, either that the church had ſome;record.that the Chriſ. 


tian religion was a pious fraud originally, or did foreſee, that it 


could not be carried on againit the evidence Which the ſtructure 
D, np ph RD He IN ear 

In anſwer to this, we RAN only aſk; ber to name che Chadli⸗ 

an who has called the ſciences a human invention, in the ſenſe he 


points out by his account of the origin and application of 
their prihciples; or who maintains, as he ſeema t to Ah them 
with, that man can make eie, dl dba Slprids:;. 
From this account, would not any one Wees 2 no bur 
be led to ſuppoſe, that the ſciences had been abſolute ſtrangers 
to every part of Chriſtendom ; ; that it had been the Chriſtians 


| who had deſtroyed the greateſt collection of ancient ſcience and 


learning the world had ever ſeen, the famous Alexandrian li- 
brary; ; and that it had been a Chriſtian King who. ſent. word 
to his General, when applying to know how he was to diſpoſe of 
it, —* Burn it (ſays he); for if it contains no more than is in 
our own code, it is ſuperfluous ; if it contains any more, it is not 
only ſuperfluous but wicked.” Or he might ſuppoſe, that Boyle, 
Bacon, Newton, Harvey, and Locke, had been Pagans or Turks; 
more eſpecially as he charges the Chriſtians, in p. 24, Part I. 

with believing and continuing to believe for ſeveral.centuries, 
in contradiction to the diſcoyeries of philoſophers, and circumna- 

vigators that the earth was flat like a trencher, we are to ſup- 
pole, after every Deiſt, Jew, and infidel, ag, embraced the-con- = 


trat, opinion. 


The whole of this charge; is 3 on the angle 2 0 of C Gali- 


leo and Virgellius, and perhaps on à few accounts we hve of 
the firſt Chriſtian converts burning ſome of their books of heathen- 
| Iſh rites and myſteries—a loſs to ſcience we apprehend, any one of 
the Chriſtian philoſophers we have mentioned has more than 


+ made up. It is, how ever, unfortunate for Mr Paine's impeach- | 


ments, that altho? it be true that a ſtate of ignorance and barba- 


_ rity overſpread the weſtern part of Europe ſoon after the in- 


troduction of Chriſtianity, arifing from cauſes with which it had 
no connection, yet all hiſtory confirms it for a truth, that the re- 
mains of learning and ſcience were alone preſerved in the cloiſter; 


and that they firſt revived again in the perſon of a friar (Banos); 
who is by all allowed to have been the firſt who pointed out the 
principles, and chalked out the tra of that philoſo phy, ia w hick 
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all he improvements of the moderns have fince proceeded. But, 
it ſeems, the Chriſtians have perverted and obſtructed the progreſs 
of learning and ſcience, in order to cover the frauds and forgerieg 
of their ſyſtem. What hindered, then, that inthe north of Africa, 
where the Chriſtian church was early deſtroyed, and the country 
conquered and overrun by Goths and Vandals, the ſect of the 
True Believers, and other learned Theiſts, did not preſerve the 
true light of nature's revelation among them, and become a learn- 
ed, wiſe, and happy people? We ſay, what hindered i it For if 
the age of ignorance commenced with the Chriſtian ſyſtem,” 
then, wherever that ſy ſtem ĩs deſtroyed, the great obftruQtion'is ta- 
ken away, and the book of nature, which “is invariably the lame,” 
vogue invariably' to have the ſame influence. : 
But it ſeems, even the Chriſtians have mended with the times, 


d fnce he tells us, that the learned labours of Newton, Des Cartes, 
f and Dr Franklin, have met with univerſal approbation (and all 
n this before the Age of Reaſon made its appearance); whereas 300 
xt or 400 years ago, he ſays, the probability is, they would not have 
e, been allowed to live to finiſh them. It is a continual theme of 
83 WM ſlander, inſinuation and reproach, and often of direct charge with 
. him, to repreſent Chriſtianity as if it was in oppoſition to learn- 
s, ing and the ſciences—that Chriſtians degrade them by calling 
a- them a human invention that they contemn and neglect the diſ- 
* play of God's goodneſs, power, and wiſdom, exhibited in the 
on- works of creation, and what ndt—that they pore only over 
He the Bible, and take all their information out of i it; and yet 
ali we can ſcarcely take up a Chriſtian author of any binty, but we 
of find abundance of improvement of all theſe objeQs,—even from 
en- the towering flights of John Milton, down to the h umble and 
> of MW quaint conceits of John Bunyan. What are the objects of Der- 


ham's Aſtrotheology, Harvey's deſcants and reflections upon the 
ſtarry heavens, a flower garden, &c. the flights and fancies of Dr 
ba- Y oung 's Night Thoughts, but an expreſs lecture upon this ſub- 5 
EY ject? „ The heavens declare the glory-/of God” —how, is no 


had matter at preſent. In the works of many other Chriſtian authors, 

= re- we could thew him ſuch a run of preaching upon theſe ſubjeas, 
ter; avd every object of nature turned to this account, as would make 
on), his head ache to peruſe one half of it, from thoſe of the higheſt | 
rithe and nobleſt magnitude in nature, to the foaming of a beer tan 
nich d, or the curling ſmoke of a tobacco e all turned to 
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this improvement, far beyond, what is to be found in the writings 


of any, Pagan whatever, not even excepting the ranting diſcur- 5 


ſions of the Age of Reaſon itſelf. No other ſhadow of evidence. 
does, he bring for all this charge, but only this, & that the Chriſt- 


ian ſyſtem does not well admit of a plurality” of worlds," becauſe, - 
truly, 5 they muſt othervwiſe admit, that the ſame things muſt be. 


done in All, of. them, which, their celan ſays, have been done 
in this,” TR 


The ſame mutilated, pernertel, and diſtorted repreſentations 


of Chriſtianity and Chriſtians, are given us wherever he ſpeaks 


of them or their ſyſtem, as in pages 9, 10, and 11, of his Firſt 


Part, beginning with the ſtory of Jupiter and the giants—ſuch 


it is, as every Chriſtian wil diſclaim. every word of it. All the. 
foolery and. burleſque. he has. thrown out can be no proof, ſurely, 


of the truth of what he alledges; and nothiag more ts attempt- 
ed—not even one word explaining how the imputations are. 


made out, or how they follow from the, doctrines which them- 
ſelves maintain—his language. and. theirs is widely different. 
Surely it, ought to have been fliewn, how they meet together in 
the ſame things; unleſs Mr P. would arrogate our implicit be- 


lief in his own aſſertions—a thing he condems ſo much in Chriſ- 


tians. Such another miſrepreſentation he gives us in pages 39 
& 40, and concludes it with what we may call the argamentum 


Fe puerile, that Chriſtian parents are afraid to tell their children 
any thing about the principles of their religion, leſt it ſhould ſhock 
their minds“ and any thing (he ſays) i in any ſyſtem of religion 
tbat ſhocks the mind of a child, cannot be a true ſyſtem.” A 
writer on the other fide of the queſtion informs us, that he once 
told a lad of thirteen years of age, that a piece of any matter of 
two inches ſquare was eight times fo big as one of but one inch 
ſquare, and that it might be cut into eight pieces, all of them ſo 
big as the one of one inch; and he found he was greatly ſhock- 
ed, and could har dly be made to believe he was ſerious about the 


matter, till be had ſhewn it him by experiment, According to 


the foregoing reaſqning, this article of the ſyſtem of Nature (Mr 
| Paine's {yſtem of Revelation) muſt be untrue, becauſe it ſhocks 
the minds of children, and even of thoſe beyond that ſtate. 


In this paſſage, he has contrived to eke ont the number of the 


(7 "hriftian Divinities to five, by the addition of the God Pro vi- 
dence, and the Goddeſs Nature. W hen his dens was in, he might 
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as well have given them a dozen or twenty, by deifying for them 
all the attributes, powers, and perfections they aſcribe to the 


Supreme Being. Strange enough, that he ſhould blame them ſo. 
much and fo often with neglecting and deſpiſi ing the E 


and exhibitions of nature, and yet charge them with making 
a goddeſs : Had this part of the Age of Reaſon been written © 


the Luxembourg, we ſhould certainly have concluded he had 
been dreaming, or raving of the more than Pagan feſlivals chat 


were exhibited i in France at this period, 1 8 a very ridi- 5 


culous one in r honour of this ſame ae 


* she was Miled, FO 'the Coders of Reaſon ; but how juſtly, we may 
learn from the nature of the incenſe with which me was adored. | 

She was perſonated by a blooming girl of the Opera Houſe, and was car- 
ried by four porters in a triumphal car to the Convention, from which the 
deſcended to the right hand of the Preſident; and after having received 
from him the fraternal embrace, by a decree of the Houſe, her high prieſt, 


Gobet, the Procurater General of the Commune, lifting up the veil which 


concealed the naked charms of the beautiful Madam Barbier, announced to 
them her character that ſhe was not, like the objects of ancient worſhip, 

a cold and inanimate image, that ſhe was a maſterpiece of nature; and 

that her ſacred form had ſo inflamed every heart, that one univerſal cry was 

heard, No other Prieſts, and no other Gods!!! The object of this viſit of the | 
new Divinity, and of the Commune, who accompanied her with a ſplendid 

train, was to requeſt the Convention to © ſanctify with their, preſence” t the 

conſecration of the church of Notre Dame, which was to be changed, ac- 
cording to Mr P.'s plan, into a Temple of Reaſon. When the Deputies had 
arrived there, they were introduced by the Goddeſs of Reaſon to the God- 

deſs of Liberty; who advanced out of the houſe of Philoſophy, to receive 
their homage, and beſtow on them her benediction. 

„Alas! (ſays the relater of theſe follies, Maria Williams) the re- 
ſpect for reaſon was as' fleeting as the reſpect for other ſtrange gods: 
Her altars were ſoon demoliſhed! and her high prieſts Gobet, the prolligate 1 
Archhiſhop of Paris, who, at the bar of the Convention, not only renounced 
Chriſtianity, but alſo declared, that his profeſſion of it, as well as the func- — 
tions of his office, had been all a farce in which he did not believe and | 
Chaumette his diſciple, with the Goddeſs herſelf, were ſoon. after conducted i 5 
to the guillotine, amidſt the applauſes of the multitude.“ | Ne 

All theſe extravagances ſcem to have originated with the mad Orator of 
the Human Race, Anacharſis Cloo tz, the apoſtle of atheiſm and the preach- 


er of eternal fleep ; hereby ſhewing himſelf completely up to the height of 


the Revolution, as the phraſe of the day was: And to the illuminations of 


this poor maniac perhaps it is, that we owe ſome of the heig hts of the Se- 
cond Part of the Age of Reaſon ; for the ſame writer informs us, that du- | 
| CR ag of 


rin C. 
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; Some farther objections to the Chriſtian ſyſlem are coated 
in page 35, Part I. where Mr Paine tells us, “ that it is an outrage 
upon the moral juſtice of God to repreſent him as making the 
innocent ſuffer for the guilty. I he idea of man- gods, the idea of 
a family of gods, - God excuſing himſelf to Adam for not exe- 
cuting the ſentence upon him, are all irreconcilable, he ſays, to 
the divine gift of reaſon (that is reaſon perverted i in the mind of 
T. P.); and the knowledge of God that man gains by contem- 
plating his works and in page 19, be burleſques, and endeavours 
to turn N the whole {criptuſe e 


t 


ft ring their Sſibethent I in the Lidxemboury, Mr T; An he were bank i in "TU 
RE Aifputation upon theſe ſubjects; and that the Orator of the Human Race 

was highly offended at the Reaſoner of the Human Race, for his credulity 
in ſtill indulging ſo many religious and political prejudices. Clootz ſoon fol- 
lowed the Goddeſs and her high prieſt to the guillotine, on the accuſation 
of being an accomplice in what was called the Conſpiracy of Hebert; but in 
reality, for oppoſing to the Supreme Being and the Hereafter of Robeſpierre, 
the Goddeſs of Reaſon, or of Nature, and the doctrine of eternal ſleep. 

In the Sixth Letter of M. Williams, Vol. II. we have a full exhibition of 
the frantic exceſſes of the age of Reaſon and of the men of Reaſon in France, 
and of the ludicrous conteſts of Reaſon, under the direction of Gobet, Chau- 
mette, Anacharſis Clootz, and T. Paine, upon one ſide, and real prieſteraft 
and fanaticiſm on the other. Miere practice in reality always the reſult of 
principle, never were any ſet of opinions more een en an 
both the old and new philoſophy of France. | 
Mr P. perhaps, would rather wiſh to be clafſed with tie Philoſophers of | 
the Gironde than with thoſe who ſucceeded them; but Robeſpierre, it would | 
Teem, reckoned otherwiſe: Altho' this much reg and much abuſed par- 
ty in France were men of purer morals and more humane diſpoſitions than 
any who have hitherto figured on the theatre of the Revolution, yet were 
their principles equally hoſtile to the foundation on which alone a juſt and 
moral government can be eſtabliſhed.” Speaking of Briſlot,---" His abel. | 

cal errors in religion (ſays the writer whom we have already quoted) he , 
' ſhared in common with all men of letters in France, who univerſally confi- | 
der infidelity as inſeparably connected with phitofophy, and whoſe igno- z 
rance in matters of religion is only equalled by their arrogance in Os 
; what they have never examined.“ = e ee 
Tous it is a matter both of ſurpriſe and concern, that neither this writer 
nor any French author we have ſeen, in recounting the ſtrange and melan- 
choly events in that unhappy and diſtracted country, have turned their at- 
tebhtion to the operation of a ſupreme directing Agent, to the viſible oper- J 
ation of Divine retribution, in making inquiſition for former blood ſhed in by 
that bloody country. In this view, the hiſtory of France may indeed te a , 
| warning to Britain. A een has paſſed over her, as ſome people may | 
think þ 
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by the death of Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe, ſays he, it does not pre- 
vent our dying; and that if the ſcripture accounts be true, men 
die faſter ſince the crucifixion than before it (a /apſus linguæ 
undoubtedly) that a public death was not neceſſary for our Sa- 
viour, and any deceaſe would have done as well— that the ſub- 

ſtitution of the natural death of Chriſt, to prevent the eternal 
death or damnation of mankind, is repreſenting the Creator as 
coming off, or revoking the ſentence of death, by a quibble: And, 
page 22, that the doctrine of redemption is a mere pecuniary . 
| dens invented by the church to favour the doctrines of e 


| think, anſtajned with 1 But let us beware, leſt he who N The land 
5 defiled by blood, and cannot be cleanſed therefrom but by the blood of 
him that ſheddeth it,”---let us heware, leſt he may * yet come out of his 


place to make inquifition for the innecent blood ſhed before it,” and which, 
as no legal inqu;ſition has been made by men, we have reaſon to fear may 
be found yet wrapt up in its ſkirts. ---See the debates on a general. Bill of 1 


Indemnity, or oblivion, in the Parliament of Scotland ; and the obſeryations 
of the patriotic Fletcher of Salton, on the probable eOequences of ſuch a 


Ak 
meaſure. p 


If theſe ſhall appear to be Wei or 1 furmiles:" we mall next ſtate 


what has appeared to us from firſt to laſt a fertile fource of all the horrors 


and excefles which have diſgraced the French Revolution; and which, we 


believe, can never fail to produce ſimilar effects in any age or country, and 
what appears to have been a leading principle of the French philoſophy, - 
That particular evil may be done to accompliſh a general good. In eact 
conformity with this, ſtands Mr P.'s pert imitation of the moral conduct of 


the Almighty: For, as we ſhall ſhew more fully bye and bye, it ſeats itſelf 


directly on his throne, and aſſumes his prerogatives of knowing, diſtinguiſh- 


ing, and effecting what is good and evil ultimately and univerſally. He in- 


_ deed ſeems to reſtrict it to acts of beneſicence ; and reſtricted to ſuch only as 


are beneſicent in their direct and immediate refalt, we can have no objection 
to the principle. But that it admits of a wider and looſer interpretation, 
and that it has been ſo interpreted by men calling themſelves Philoſophers, 


the whole hiſtory of this Revolution is a practical confirmations Upon what N 


other grounds is it that they tell us ſo freely how many heads may be made 
to fall, and throats to be cut, for this or that attainment that thouſands 
ought to fall, rather than one of their principles be violated? What are 


men to principles? &c. But the imitation we contend for can neither be 


general nor univerſal, and muſt be bounded by ſtricter rules of morality 5 


than our own conceptions of what is good and evil in their general and ul- 


timate relations: And while we admit the ſentiment, Nihil humanum no- 
bis eſt alienum, we ill contend, that our firſt duties belong to thoſe with 


whom we are moſt nearly connected. Profeſſions of univerſal benevolence 


and philanthropy ſound well on the lips, but they ſeldom come, nor. indeed 
| Can 
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and par dons ; ; the doctrine of a mediator and interceſſor with 
God, to ee the ſame prieftly purpoſe—to keep man at a diſ- 
tance fromhis God, and | diffatisfied with his gifts and his own condi- 
tion.— How well Mr P. himſelf i is ſatisfied with his own condi- 
tion and his Creator's giits, may be ſeen by turning to the ac- 
count he gives of them in his obſervation upon Paul's doctrine 
of the reſurrection, and which we ſhall have occaſion to notice. 
As to the Chriſtian doctrine of { the neceſſity of a mediator and 
interceſſor with Heaven, we have already ſeen the Heathen 
world was full of it, long before the introduction of Chriſtiani- 2 
„ To keep man at a et from his Maker !” What does 
Mr P. mean by this phraſe ? ? How near does his ſyflem bring him? 
or does it form any communication or connection between them? 
In page. 74, P. I. he aſks, from whence could come the ſtrange 
conceit, that the Almighty, who had millions of worlds e- 
qually dependent on His protection, ould quit the care of them 
all, to come and die in our world, becauſe they ſay « one man and 
woman had eaten an apple; and aſks, if we are to ſuppoſe 1 the 
| lame thing to have been done in all the worlds. 5 b 
Without attempting a formal defence of all the articles of che x 
Chriſtian creed, for which we confeſs we have neither time nor 
talents, nor the vanity to attempt what has already been done by 
many wiſer heads and abler pens; we ſhall content ourſelyes with 
attempting to reify ſome of the miſrepreſentations contained in 
| this account. We believe the Chriftian ſy ſtem does not form 
itſelf upon the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of other worlds; nor 
does it attempt to decide what is done or not done in them: But 
we think any Chriſtian may very well be ſurprized at the ſtrange 
conceit of Mr Paine, in ſpeaking of the Almighty's care and pro- 
tection of other worlds, when he obſerves how little concern he 
gives By Ag affairs of this, The whole of his account ſcems 


can they ever come, warm from the heart. It is odly thro' the edle ab | 
| focal feelings that we learn thoſe that are more enlarged : It is only by | 
the aſſociating principle that we learn to extend them from our brother ; 
whom we have ſeen, to him whom we have never feen---And we appeal to 
univerſal experience, if the kindeſt hearts, thoſe that enter moſt warm 
ly into the affe ctions of the ſociab circle are not alſo the moſt univerſally Je- 
nevolent. Witneſs the teſtimony of the famous ttaveller, Lyddeard, who 
bad tried it fully, in behalf of the fair ſex of every country; and alſo the e ex· 
angle both of children and old pr as  ſhewn by Dr Ruſh. | 
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to proceed upon a miſconception of che Chriſtian doctrine con- 
cerning the Trinity and incarnation of our Saviour, which Mr P. 
calls making of man- gods, a a family of gods, a god dying, &c.— 
that is, he believes, or affects to believe, that Chriſtians blend and 
confuſe the two natures in the perſon of Chriſt, ſo as to make the 
divine nature paſſible With the human, —a doctrine which in as 


| many words they deny. If he thinks this muſt neceſſarily follow 
from any ſort of union or connection between them, and chat 
hereby we make him a man- god; he may as well tell us, that be- 


cauſe, we believe there is a vegetable ceconomy, united with a2 


ſentient principle i in the animal ſyſtem, we make vegetable ani- 
mals; or becauſe we acknowledge both to. be in man, with the 
addition of a reaſoning and reflecting faculty, we make vegeto- 
animal men, man e or man brutes. In theſe caſes in- 
deed, there is ſuch a connection formed as gives a common and 
paſſible nature; but it is inconſiſtent with what we muſt, conceive. 


of the power, wiſdom, and perfection of the Deity, to ſuppoſe, 
he might form an union and connection with man, without theſe 
conſequences reſulting from it. 

We do not know that the Chriſtian ſyſtem ever repreſents | 


God as making the innocent ſuffer for the guilty : It repreſents. 
him indeed as © admitting the voluntary ſubſtitution of a third 


perſon, a patron or friend, intereſted and concerned both for the 
honour of God and the happineſs of his creature, to bear that for 
man which he could neither bear himſelf, nor, if he was able, lay 


a ſure foundation for his future happineſs, nor ſecure him againſt 


future forfeiture—And thro! the medium of this friend or patron, 


it admits man to all the benefit and advantage of his patron's inte- 


reſt, upon his becoming ſenſible how much has been done for 
him, ſeeking forgiveneſs in this way, and renouncing and forſak- _ 
ing his rebellion.” What connection this can be ſuppoſed to have 
with money matters we do not underſtand. The difficulty is no- 


thing to what takes place upon the ſyſtem of Mr Paine, than 


which nothing can be conceived more : ſhocking to. the minds ei- 


ther cf children-or of men; which makes all men ſuffer, without 


any crime at all pain and miſery the common lot of humanity, 


without any fault of their own to procure it, or any original 


or acquired corruption or depravity of mind; fo far from it, that 


he tells us in another place, “man has not only the know- 
ledge of morality in his conſcience, but alſo a diſpoſition to good 
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| actions, and an averſion to evil. ” How this account of man, as 
the work of a good and benificent being, and his'ſtate and condi- 


tion in the world, can be made to confilt together, we think is a 
myſtery as great or much Create Shay 55 s in _ n 1 
n 75 ' * 
The ſentence pronoyyged: Ran ig 8 n was, 
In the day thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die —f fen. 
tence which, we have every reaſon to believe, has in ſome re- 
ſpects been ſtrictly and literally aDolnplithed, on him and all 


his race. Whatever, part of it was delayed in the execution, or 


is remitted and taken off, Chriſtians helieve it to be in conſequence 


of the voluntary ſubſlitution of Chriſt; and if there be ſufficient 2 
proof t that ſuch a ſubſtitution took place in his death, then we 
muft neceſſarily ſuppoſe, the terms were adjuſted without quib- $ 
; bling. If Mr. P. ſhall ſucceed i in proving the whole Bible to 5 


be a forgery, then this, as well as every thing elſe in the Chriſ. 


tian ſyſtem, muſt fall with it. On the contrary, if it ſhall be a- 
ble to maintain its ground againſt this laſt grand attack of cor-- 


rupted reaſon, then there is nothing more ſtrongly ſupported . 


it than this great article of the Chriſtian faith, the ſubſtitution 
of Jeſus Chriſt to bear the fin and puniſhment of man's diſobedi- 
eee, "te tells us on this occafion, that the amount of all 
the Chriſtian prayers is an attempt to make the Almighty change 


his mind.” Now, the Chriſtians themſelves ſay, that the very» 
reverſe of this is the caſe; that they only pray for ſuch things as 
God has promiſed to give them upon their aſking him, and not 
at all for ſuch things as he has not promiſed them. We ſhall- 


admit, for the ſake of argument, that Mr P.'s Age of Redken" 

has given us the true reading of the book of nature; but this 
book informs us only that there is a God, whom it deliribes; as 

a kind of being poſſeſſed of a blind fortuitous diſpoſition of be- 

5 N but who, nevertheleſs, pays no further regard to his 
creatures or their actions that it is uncertain whether he will 
call them to any account for what they have received or done 
in this life; or whether they ſhall ever live again that he takes 
ſo little concern with the affairs of men, as not to diſtinguiſh a- 
| 1 nation or people more than another with his favour or boun- . 


For, he ſays, the ſcripture aſcribing ſuch things to bim, is 
rn to all that we learn from contemplating, his works 


And that it is a ve ery great error to belie ve he could lo diſtin- 


ments, woul 
particular calkmities which! have befallen mankind be not of this 
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guiſh the Jews, whom he deſcribes as the worſt of all people; 
and in p. 33, Could we permit outfelves to believe the Al- 
mighty could diftinguiſh any nation by the name of his choſen 
people, we muſt ſuppoſe that people to habe been an example 5 


all the reſt of the world, in the pureſt piety and humanity.” 


And he every where betet the ſcriptiire, for aleribing to the 


Almighty general and indiſeriminate judgments, aud puniſh- A 
ments of whole ,nations, men, women, and children. But Mr 


Paine ſpeaks frequently of Gods as a God of moral truth, end of 


his moral goodneſs, and even, in p. 39, of his moral fullice. Now, 
morality relates to action or wonder; and it is clear, the Cre- 


ator. of man cannot act towards him in any other way than as a ſo- 

vereign proprietor and governor; and thus i is he conſtituted, e. 
ven by Mr P. himſelf, a moral governor of the world, and all 
that he does muſt be in truth and righteouſneſs. "6 But partial- ? 


ity is not attributed to a ſovereign in diſtributing Pig Ns a | 


ven thoꝰ ever ſo unequally, unleſs it be done unwifely, and ſo as 3h 
to. infringe the common good.” Mr P. has not attempted to ew 


ho this effect would ariſe from a partial diſtribution of his fa- 


vours to the Jews, or any other people, even in his perverſe view 


of it, as a favqur of affe ction or nne, ariſing | from motives 5 


purely perſona} 1 in the ſubject of it. To attempt to prove that 
he has ſo diſtj npuiſhed nations or individuals by his bounty and 
favour ; and that he has inflied general judgments and puniſh- | 

L be a ſuperfluous taſk, If the general and 


nature; and if it be true, that God is the Creator and moral go- 


vernor of the world, or even that he has given every thing in 


it its certain frame and conſtitution, — then, we aſk, of what na- 
ture are theſe things; or how is it conſiſtent in ſuch a God as 
Mr P. deſcribes to permit them ? „The ſcriptures (ſays Mr 
Giſoorne, in his Principles of Moral Philoſophy) abound with. 


inſtances of particular evils, brought, as therein declared, by 


the hand of the Almighty, on individuals or nations for their 
ultimate benefit: And the Goſpel informs us, that our heaven- 5 
ly Father has not adopted a different line of conduct under the i 
Chriſtian diſpenſation. In the hands of the Almighty, occaſion- 5 
al evil is frequently employed how frequently we know not. 
for promoting general good; but from our limited knowledge 
both of the natural and moral n of the world, and of the 
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_ ample therein can never be a rule for our imitation “ 


the ſcriptures, for holding out conditional language concerning the 
Purpoſes and will of the Almighty, and for, repreſenting him 


and none can turn him the fame yeſterday, and to-day, agd for 
ever, We wonder he did not find fault with it for afcri- 
| bing 20 bim not only human paſſions and affections, but alſo bo- 
dily organs. The ſcriptures, however, inform us well enough, 
that none of theſe things properly belong to him; fo that they 
muſt be conſidered only as modes of ſpeech to aff our concep- 
tions of the Divine acts and communications, but not to form 
our ideas upon as a model. When, therefore, a diſinction! is made 
between the ſecret and revealed will of God, or his will of com- 
mand and decree, will is certainly, in that diſtinction, to be ta- 


at all in the ſuppoſition— his will in both ſenſes is his inclination, . 


creature, it is thereby intended, that virtue or the creatures hap - 
Paineſs, abſolutely and fimply conſide red, lis agreeable to the 
inclination of his nature. His will of decree i is his inclina- 
tion to a thing; — not as to that thing abſolutely and ſim- 
ply confidered,—but in the relation which it bears to the 
univerſality of things. 80 altho? he hates fin in itſelf, or as it 
is fimply, or the creatures miſery, conſidered abſolutely ; ; yet 


kinder it. He wills to permit fin, becauſe he does permit it, 
But you will ſay, God wills to permit fin, as he wills the crea- 
ture ſhould be left to his own freedom; and if he ſhould hinder 
5 it, he ſhould offer violence to the nature of his own creature; 3 
but this comes to the ſame thing. It ſays, that God does not 


bimſelf does what he does not 22 to do. But he wills what 


1 R 1 „ 114110 THe 3 E 3 1 
ultimate tendency and effects of any part of our conduct, his es 


Mr Paine makes many complaints and r ee: 


28 altering his mind. But the feripture ſays, he is of one mind, 


ken in two ſenſes; nor is there any difficulty or contradiction 


When we ſay, he wills or loves virtue, or the happineſs of his 


he may incline to it in the univerſality of things, for the great- 


er promotion of the holineſs and happineſs of his creature, — 


And thus it muſt needs be, that no hypotheſis whatever wil 5 


relieve a man, but that he muſt own two wills in God (and | of 
_ this is the proof of it); for all will own, that God ſome- WM" 
times wills not to hinder the breach of his own command- | in 

TE: 
ments, whatever way expreſſed, becauſe he does not in fat pa 


will ſin abſolutely ; yet, rather than alter the law of nature, and 
the nature of free agents, he wills it; for none will ſay, that God 
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is contrary to excellency and order in ſome particulars, for the 


ſake of a more general excellency and order. It may be object- 
ed to this doctrine, that by it God may do evil that good may 


come of it, which, it is allowed, would be ſinful for man to do. 


But the argument is not of committing evil, but that he may 
will that it ſhould come to paſs, or permit that it may ſo come to 
paſe, that good may come out of it. It is in itſelf abſolutely e- 
vil for any being to commit evil that good may come out of it; 
but it would be no evil, but good, even in a creature, to will that 
evil ſhould come to pals, if i it had wiſdom to ſee certainly, that 
good would come out of it ; or that more good ſhould cone to 
paſs in that way. And it is for the want of this wiſdom and 
knowledge only, that it becomes evil in any creature to permit 
any evil to come to paſs which it is in his power to prevent; this. 
would be aſſuming a prerogative far beyond the limits of created 
wiſdom, and the ſphere of created power. (Edwardt) If this 
be the proper repreſentation of what we are to underſtand by 
the ſecret. and revealed will of God, then all the ſcripture re- 
preſentations and expreſſions concerning his will of command 
and his will of purpoſe and decree,—all the ſeeming alterations 
of his will, like a man, and all the ſeemingly conditional intima... 
tions of his will and purpoſe, come to be natural, and eaſily un- 
derſtood; and unleſs they had been declared to us in a language, 
and in the form under which we are able to comprehend theſe 
things, viz. after the way and manner of acting in our minds, (as 
it is from this that all our ideas concerning the mind of God 


* Mr P.'s rule of morality conſiſts in a practical imitation of the goodneſs 
of God; and ſince we muſt believe that he permits evil for the production 
of es good, the inlerence would be, that men may do the ſame; and 
it would be but a ſhort ſtep farther to. believe they might alſo commit it for 
the ſame purpoſe. What the effect of ſuch an opinion would be, we may 
read in the whole hiſtory of the French Revolution, which ſeems, in every 
part of it, to have proceeded. upon this moſt pernicious principle, that the 
ultimate object, the ſecurity and conſolidation ofthe new Republic, ſanction- 


ed every mean, and every murder to obtain it. See the declaration of Ma- 


rat and others, of the number of heads that ought to fall for this purpoſe... 


the plan of Lequinio for finiſhing the war in La Vendee ; ; and in ſhort, the 


'hole hiſtory of the reign of terror : And thus it will ever be, when men o- 
erlook or deſpiſe the only true rule of all morality, the authority of God, 
laying, without any qualifying condition, © Thou ſhalt do no murder; | 
hou ſhalt do no wrong; do. evil to no man; but | go pou: to all as yOu have 

Pportunity * 


Ga 


YA 


muſt be taken) how is it poſſible * we could ever conceive of or 
deſeribe any particular purpoſe or deſign i in the Divine will, 


in this way, Mr P. would have found a much better explauation 
of what he calls the ſalvos annexed to Jeremiah's dee of the 
| potter and the clay, than he has done. 


1 velation is, becauſe it contains myſteries. Aſter a diſcourſe to 
diſtinguiſh between the certainty and plainneſs of fact, and the 
myſtery of operating cauſe in many of the operations of nature, 
he tells us, p. 49. P. I. © That the word my/ery cannot be ap- 
1 plied to moral truth, any more than obſcurity can be applied to 
Aight — that myſtery is the antagoniſt of truth — that the 
: God in whom we believe is a God of moral truth, and not a 


as well as that every thing dark and my ſte rĩous muſt be falſe; 


proper antagoniſt of darkneſs, and it can have no other; but it W 


myſtery and truth, or falſchood and perſpicuity. He ks God 


* 
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while we muſt underſtand this to be only in reality one ever 
preſent and perfect act, comprehending the paſt, preſent, and to 
come, without any degree of change or ſucceſſion? We ſhall 
refer to Mr P.'s. Age of Reaſon itſelf, to ſee if it be poſſible to 
hold any other kind of language concerning the mind, will, or 
purpoſe of God. Such expreſſions, thereforeain {cripture, are 
not to be conſidered as changes in him, or his purpoſes and de- 
figns; abſolutely, but as modes of expreſſion fitted to our aprehen- 
ſion and capacities, and as intimations only of his general will of 
dene rolence, which we may ſafely embrace and rely on- and 


Another of Mr P.'s grand objections ak; 1 coal of Re- 


God of myſtery and obſcurity. Religion, thereſore, (ſays he) be- 


ing the belief of a God, and the practice of moral truth, cannot 
| have. any connection with myſtery. » Surely. if this definition 


of religion has connection with any thing, it muſt be with myſ- 
tery rather than. truth. * For our part, we can perceive 


nothing f in ĩt but an attempt to darken counſel by words without 
meaning. If myſtery be the antagoniſt of truth, we aſk, what is 
the antagoniſt of falſchood—or has it any ? Truth it can- 
not Paige . he will not give two antagoniſts to the fame 
thing. Again, what is the antagoniſt of plainneſs and per- 
7 ſpicuity? If myſtery and falſehood, perſpicuity and truth, 
+ be ſynonimous, and convertible terms; then it will follow, 


that every thing that 1s plain and 3 muſt be true, 


—a concluſion that would thoroughly confound the common 
language and common ideas of mankind. Light 1s indeed the 


does not appear that the ſame oppoſition takes place between 
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is a God of moral truth What does he mean by moral truth? 
Morality relates to action; and as he is neceſſarily a God of all 
truth, we muſt ſuppoſe all ies to be in truth and righteouſ- 
neſs, and not (ſays he) a God of myſtery: from which it does 
appear, that Mr P. believes that nothing in the nature, works, 
or perfections of che ſupreme Being, ought to be above our com- 
prehenſion; whereas it appears to us, that every thing i in them, 
and even his very exiftence itſelf, muſt be full of myſtery in e- 
very view we can take of it. Neither are we able to underſtand 
what Mr P. means by making religion to conſiſt in the practice 
of moral truth; but we agree with him as to the fact, 
has no relation to myſtery; but then neither have they anyhppo- 
fition—So that any thing may be either true or falſe, whe Mr it 
be plain, or myſterious and obſcure to the underſtanding. Mr 
P. himſelf admits many things ſo myſterious and obſcure as to 
be beyond his power of definition; as the exiſtence of an omni-- 
potent and infinite Being—of a power diſtin& from matter—of 
the union and co-operation of both in the perſon of man—of a 
tate of exiſtence after death, at leaſt in relation to himſelf, In 


hat it 


the ſciences, we every where encounter ſuch difficulties as ſet . 


bounds to human enquiry. © In the mathematics, the ſcience of 
demonſtration itſelf, tho? we get over the firſt principles, and 
learn to digeſt the idea of a line without breadth, and a point 
without parts, and a ſurface without thickneſs, —yet will we find 
ourſelves at a loſs to apprehend the approximation of lines that 
can never meet, the doctrine of incommenſurables, and of an 
infinity of infinites, each infinitely greater or infinitely leſs, not 
only than any firſt quantity, but than each other. In natural re- 
ligion, can we comprehend the eternity or omnipreſence of the 
Deity, or explain how his preſence can conſiſt with our freedom, 
or his immutability with his government of moral agents? The 
fall and redemption of mankind, is not more incomprehenſible _ 
than the creation and conſervation of the univerſe,” Many of 
theſe we apprehend to be myfteries of fact, rather thai of opera- 
ting cauſe; and all of them equally obſcure with that of the o- 
perating cauſe in the objects of nature. 
Tuhis his definition of religion, moral truth, and Whitey, is e- 
- vidently made for- the purpoſe of applying it to Revelation, as 
has often been done by others; and then we are aſked, how a 
thing can be laid to be revealed and 25 remain a myſtery : ? But 
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this connection between revelation and myſtery; exiſts only in 
the wilful ſophiſtication of terms, or in the incongruous and in- 
conſiſtent conception of their own minds who make it. The 
ſcripture fortus none of the kind, nor any where undertakes to 


explain or cauſe us to underſtand myſteries.“ To reveal is 


more properly to announce or declare facts, than to explain 
them; and in this ſenſe, it is clear, the ſeripture muſt contain 


many myſteries, and that neceſſarily, otherwiſe it could not be 


the word of God: Or 1 it would follow, that what he has to re- 


veal or declare t6& man, is of a nature leſs ſublime and important 
than many of thoſe matters which are the proper objects of hu- 
man knowledge and inveſtigation, and which men may of them 
ſelveß diſcover. The Jewiſh or Chriſtian ſyſtem, never admitted 


another ſort of myſteries, which were common to thoſe of the 


Heathens,—concealed rites and ceremonies of worſhip, to which 


the vulgar were not admitted. The Bible contains no ſuch ſenti- 


ment or command as we find in one of the ' Heathen writers, 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo;” that is, I hate the uninitiated 


rabble, and drive them from the temples—And indeed, the only 
ſyſtem that has recognized and proclaimed the only true and 
perfect equality of man, their equality 8 in the 1 _ e 3 
of their Maker, is the Chriſtian. 


Similar objections are made by Mr P. to thy heel of 8 7 


tion, on account of its containing miracles, After a diſcourſe on. 


the ſubject, he makes this inference, in p. 52, P. I.“ As there- 
fore we do not know the extent to which either nature or art 
can go, there i is no poſitive criterion whereby to determine what. 


a miracle i 3 and hence we are liable to deception. If we are 
to ſuppoſe a miracle ſomething ſo entirely out of the courſe of 

what is called Nature, that ſhe muſt go out of that courſe to ac- 

compliſh it; when we hear an account of ſuch a miracle by a 
| perſon who ſays he ſaw it,—a queſtion ariſes in the mind, very 
eaſily decided, which is, Is it more probable that nature ſhould go. 


out of her courſe, or that a man-ſhould tell a lie?? And becauſe- 
we have never ſeen ſuch deviations of nature in our own times, 


4 as 8338 and Expoſitors, it is true, hace ſometimes a : 
this improperly; and by their needleſs nieeties, and ſubtleties, and by ufing 

| ſimilitudes and alluſions, not always very apt, have rather obſcured than im- 
proved the ſenſe.” 2285 this i is not tie e of the text, + dut of the commen- | 
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n and have good reaſon to believe that millions of lies are told, he 
WY gives it by millions to one againſt the reporter.* Miracles (ke 
e further tells us) never could anſwer any good purpoſe, even if 
fg they were true ; for it is more difficult to obtain belief to a mi- 
is racle, than to a principle evidently moral without any miracle.“ 
n -A principle evidently moral! But Mr P. informs us, there 
in are no principles evidently moral, but a practical imitation of 
5 the moral goodneſs of God to his creatures. But before we can 
* ' infer the propriety or obligation of this imitation, or, in other 
* words, its morality, we muſt firſt know ſomething of God him- 
1 ſelf, of his connection with the world, and the concern he takes 
be. in its affairs; of our own connection with him and, the reft of 
d his works whether he requires ſuch an imitation from us what 
1e advantage or diſad vantage it will bring us or whether our Cre - 
h tor will puniſh us for the neglect of it, or acting contrary to it. 
a) But theſe are all matters of which, it ſeems, the book of nature 
9% cannot inform us; ſo that we are brought back to the neceſſity 
d of a revelation in n ſpite of us, to find an e moral dn. 5 
7 ciple, FP | 
. Concerning the neceſſity, uſe; and 3 of miracles; and how - 
In. they are connected with a divine revelation, it has been well 
ON obſerved, * that the underſtandings of ignorant men cannot be 
a- enlightened by arguments relating to moral ſcience, becauſe 
TY they are not capable to judge of the force of ſuch arguments as 
e- relate to itꝰ . Whence the neceſſity of an immediate revelation. 
": WY This revelation behoved either to be made directly to individu- 
at als, choſen to inſtruct others, or to thoſe for whoſe benefit it was 
re ultimately intended. Was the knowledge of duty communicated 
of by inſpiration from God to every perſon, and the motives to per- 
- form it brought home to the mind by the ſame power, —-human 
. 1 would be wholly a and men ne then be * 
rY | 
1 * This is ee of a piece with Mr. P.'s. oual quibbling and wick . 
» He. tells us of a miracle attefted by a ſingle witneſs, and of millions of lies 
| 8. . be ing told. and thereon draws his conclufion. To have made his ſtatement 5 
TR. fair and applicable, he ought to have ſhewn that the evidence of the ſcripture * 
1 miracles reſts only on ſingle teſtimony, or that the witneſſes were all no- 
ng 7 torious liars; for our belief in teſtimony reſts very much on the known cre- 
. dit of the dende And though we know that millions of lies are told, yet 
there are millions of perſons that are always believed; and who is it, pray, 


that underftands completely what 1 is nature? $ conree, or when ſhe goes out of ul 
5 but nature” 0 God? | | ob Ges 


— 
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1 pliſh this, nothing could (Rs Keen t. che. power of 
orking mir BEL. are, in their own, nature, adired, proof 
1. the. ſenfes of a ſupernatural communication with the Deity. 


ES me other proof than the mere affirmation gf, the teacher,m 


©} 
for where ſo much. preternatural , power was beſtowed; no. 


one oh . queſti on his having zeceined an equal por- 
tjon, of h bee cordingly we find, that 


in our 15 8 1155 2 maſter in I! ſracl.drays the ſame conclu⸗ 
don . Mat ſter, we know that thoy art Wade l ſent from God, 


for n man can do thele miracles. which, thou doſt, except God 
be with him,”—Miracles then, under which is comprehended/ 
Prophecy, are the ,only direct evidence that. can be, WI of di- 


vine inſpiration}; 5 and it is the only caſe ; in which \ we can ſuppoſe. 
| them te to be neceſſary, and for which they will ever be performed. 


Tue hiſtory of eve ry religion indeed abounds with prodigies and 
wonders; but the Chriſtian differs from every other i in this, as well 
as ĩn many other circumſtances, that t. the, ſole eyidence of its truth” 
and divinity i is founded upon miracles ; and they are alſo the ſole 
ſupport of the truth of the religious ſyſtem; founded upon it 
"4 ty ſtem which oppoſed | and contradicted all the religious ſyſ- 
tems, ſuperſtitions, and prejudices « of the age in which, it was . 
brought to light, —an affirmation that can be made of no other 
that ever appeared among men, as might be eaſily thewn, by com. 
paring 1 that of Mahomet, Zoroakter, or any other with which, we 
are ac quainted, with the prejudices and opinions of t he age and 
countries 1 in which they were formed. 3 vd* Baido ves 1 
15 is 18 aſked, why, i in this v view, miracles are not n in all 3 
N and 1 in all countries, that every generation of men may 
have the fame evidence of 1 its truth and diyinity To this the 
ſame 650 tions lie as to the ;mmedgiate inſpiration; of all men; c 
as allo chat it cult defeat their very end and purpoſe, ſinge 


Bon bon could! not then be  conlered + 25 deviations from the kyqver | 
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Hws of nature, and ſo not wiracles“ ee Encyclop. Britann. at 
the word, where they ſhew, chat for the reality of the goſpel 

' miracles; we have evidence as convincing as thoſe who 1 were 
cotemporaty, and ſaw the Works performed and this upon 
the very ground which even M Hume has acknowledged 
| ſufficient” to'eftabliſh'a miracle, viz. that its falſchood would be 


"IT. 
£5 & ut 


more mitaculous than the fact it went to eſtabliſh. EIS 
d Mr P. tells us indeed, that becauſe we do not know the extent 
7 . to which either nature or art can go, we cannot know what a miracle 
ny is; and yet he ſays i in the very nextſentence, «that we mult e con- 
of ſider it as a deviation from the known and obſerved laws ol ; 
Fri nature, Which ſhe muſt go out of her uſual courſe to perform: ö 
0. And moreover, “ becauſe we have never ſeen ſuch a thing i in 
Tr. our own days, and as we know that millions of lies are told, the 
at, chance is millions to one againſt the miracle,” Our eyes, and all 
Ur: our ſenſes in the impreſſions they make upon our minds, tel! us : 


millions of lies in a day; and yet a conviction ariſes from their 
connected and united teſtimony, which we never call in queſtion. ; 
So it is with regard to the evidence of teſtimony ; there is 2 
certain degree of harmony and conſiſtence thereof, correſponding | 
with what we ſuppoſe from obſervation and experience to be fix- 
ed and regular cone 0 ee which 1 we as W admit as 
che other. 5 3 bu 
If we compare the afoimation we receive by means We the - 

ſenſes with that derived from teſtimony, we ſhall find that both 5 
proceed in the ſame way, according to ſixed and regular laws; 
and that de viations in one caſe would be a departure from the 
laws of nature, as well as in the other; and that it is only from 
experience and obſervation we learn to correct the illuſions of N 
both. With regard to viſion, the moſt exteſinve and uſeful 
(unleſs we except that of touch) of all our ſenſes, the firſt er- 
ror we have to correct is that whereby all objects are repreſented | 
in an inverted poſition ; the ſecond is the double repreſentation | 
of every object by two eyes—this we learn from habit alſo to 


object are in every caſe preſented to the mind by a double eye. 
Another illuſion in this organ, which we learn to correct by ex- 
perience, is in relation to ſize and diſtance of objects. This is 
clearly perceived by examining objects placed in an unuſual point 
of view. ＋ hus a man viewed from the top of A Reeple, appears £8 


correct; for it can be eaſily ſhewn, that two images of every 5 


8 


”., 3 | 3 
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to us as ſmaller tham if placed gt che Lame diſtance on a 5 
vel with the eye. It appears allo; from the motions. of infants, 
and the accounts of ſome) perfons who have been reſtored to ſight 
Who had been blind from their infancy, that the eye. is ſo far 
from: judging of diftanoes without experience, that every, object 
appears at firſt to touch the organ, and alſo to preſent a plain ſur- 
face to the imagination. The ſenſe of touch and, of feeling ap- 
Pear to be the principal means by Which we learn to correct 
_ "theſe errors in viſion, and perhaps of the other ſenſes; but how 
*delufive a guide this alſo is, may be underſtood when we add, 
that all our ſenſations take a character from the condition of the 
L organs by which they enter. To be convinced of this, we have 
only to take a veſſel of yery hot water, and another yery cold, 
and put a hand into each; aſter ſome time remove both i into wa- 
ter likewarm, and to the. one it ſhall appear much hotter than 
to the other—and ſo in many other caſes of ſenſation. _ . 
The writers of the Encyclopedia have very well Hexen u un- 
der this head, that the proceſs by which we learn to ſpeak ne- 
g ceſſarily compels us in that proceſs to ſpeak only the truth; 
andi it is not till we have ſome experience of men, chat we come 
to learn that lies are told. If we had no means whereby to 
1 judge of and aſcertain the truth of teſtimony, then it would fol- 
| low, that we could have no dependence upon any other informa- 
17K tion, beſide what comes to us. thro? the medium of our own fen- 
ſes. But fortunately for us, and for the extenſion of our know- 
ledge, there is a law and order of nature with reſpect to this 
as well as other things in the world, which, when! it is known 
and obſerved, becomes à rule whereby to, correct and certify 3 
the evidence of teſtimony, as well as imilar laws correct and 
| aſcertain the truth of chat which comes to us by the obſervation 
of the ſenſes. In fact, this argument of Mr Paine is no other 
| than the old one of Mr Hume put into other words, which D: 
Campbell has ſo ably re futed by mewing, ““ that fo far is our own 
| 215 experience from being the ſafe foundation of teſtimony, on the 
i cContrary, teſlimony is the ſole foundation of by far the greatei 
part of what Mr. Hume calls firm and unulterable experience 5 
and that in certain circumſtances, if we did not give an implicit 
'{aith to teſtimony, our knowledge of events would be confined 
to thoſe' which had fallen under our on immediate obſervation.” 
He ſays—“ that the two miracles, one recorded by Tacitus, 
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of Velpaſian curing 2 blind man z and that» by Joſephus, of the 
10 of Pamphilia opening to let Alexander and his army poſs, 


e as well authenticated as thoſe recorded in ſcripture 3 and 
n in fact we believe none of them any farther than they are 


probable and eredible.. What was the preciſe nature and eir- 


cumſtances of theſe ſuppoſed. miracles; we think it cannot be of 
much conſequeiice to enquire: Ik they are as well authentiga- 


ted as thofe recorded in ſcripture, why then to be ſure they, are 
Nr entitled to belief; but we very much doubt the fact, * 


or that Mr P. has proved, or can prove, that thoſe of ſcripture 
Teſt upon no better authority chan chat of a ſingle teſtimony; 


and alſo, inaſmuch as theſe want the authority of an end, uſe, | 
and importance of object, they cannot have the degree of 
probability Mr P. ſeems to require to the belief of a miracle ; ; 


Cand without this, we admit that no account t of mee canþ 6 
either probable! or credible,” © 116 


Having confidered his principal agen Ye oben of 
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| Ma P. betzins his work ach an account b of his ba 6. an 


exhibition, to which (he fays) he has been impelled by the ex- 


ample of his fellow citiz ens and colleagues of France; and the 
fear leaſt in the wreck of ſuperſtitions and falfe governments, 


mankind might loſe fight of humanity, morality, and true theolo- 


= gy” „And how happily this has been done for the good penple 


of France, and with What A _ ey their e, face 
that period bear witneſs. W 


A » 4.4 10 1 12 N N 0 a 


5 * Plutarch, an author ee ſuch e calls 0 account 85 

ef Alexander's paſſage an extravagant ſtory; 5 and ſays, he makes no men- 
tion of it in his on epiſtles, but only ſays, in his march from Phaſelis ha. | 
went thro' the paſſage called Climax. T his, Strabo tells us, Res between a 

| mountain of that name which overlooks the Pamphylian ſea and the ſhores 8 

5 that it is dry at low water, but when the ſea is hig it is all covered, over: 


That Alexander would not ſtay till the floods abated, ſo that his men were 
forced to mareh ont to the ens m water.<Flwtarch's life of Alexander ; 2. 
geralo, Lib. 14. 
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In page 4 we are told, that fromm the Reveélution it America, 

or rather from the publication"of bis pamphlet, Commen Sefſe 

which he mak es the authör of thewhole, he Had fore feen this re- 


volution in governments and religious ſyſtems, and had prepare | 
himſelf accordingly ; only it was his intention to delay this of 


feringof friendſhip to his fellow citizens of all nations, tillia 


later period of life, when the purity of his motives cbu⁴d not be? 


called in queſtion, „ But nowa door deing opened for fair and 
open difcuſſon; and conſide ring, no doubt, that matters of reli"! 
gion had beedꝭ diſcuſſed neicher freely; nor openly, nor fairly, 
by ſuch writers as Bayle, Mirabaud, Voltaire, and Jean Jacques 


Rouſfeaàu, nor by Hume, Bolingbroke, Hobbes, or 'Spinofa, | 5 


he had found himſelf under x neceſſity, from the preſſing Ty. * K 
cumſtances of this Revolution, to anticipate his intentions. Wert Dris 
Independent of theſe confiderations, it appears by his prbfice” 
to Part II. that a further precipitation of this matter was occa-* 


ſtoned” by Ale intefference of Robeſpierre, and Bourdon de POiſe; 13 
and ſix hours, Paine againſt time, or the world lad been 4825 


prived of this precious morceau,” perhaps for ever. 3 another 
cCircumſtance, equally fortunate for his felow-citizens of all 

nations,“ viz. a fever with mortal ſymptoms; in the Luxemburg,” 

he has been enabled to furniſh them with the reſult of a trial 


| he has had by experience of che fuffteieney of his principles, 
; highly honourable for him and them, that they afro ent 


to face a fever with mortal ſymptoms, and to ſupport a man in 
the laſt ſtruggle, with what the old ſyſtem had called (as it now 
appears erroneouſly enough) the King of terror; ſo true it is, 
that it's an ill wind that blows good to nobody; zw only it hap- 
pens rather unfortuvately, that this conſcions trial, as be calls 
it, Whatever it may be to bir, 266, © can bes _ as matter Lof bear- | 
ſay te all the world befide;v# 207 io #09 ov ee ieee 01 
But then for the creed itſel- ee eee bus teme 
believe (ſays he) in one God) and no more. Thelieve i in 


. the equality of man; and I believe that religious duties conſiſt 


in doing juſtice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
fellow creatures happy. And what doth God require of thee, 
| 0 man, but this, and as che book of revelation fnifkes/the ſen- | 
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EY ft Some natures are Kupidly nen chan vainly,ſtqut, or keen | 


Iy ſtubborn? and hence it is, that we have many examples of wanne. 5 
on the falſeſt principles, and often — no principle es at a I. : 


. es. at. 
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tence, © if to walk. humbly; with why God.. This, 25 it ſtands. in 
the book. of ſeripture, is indeed à compreœhenſive leſſon of mora - 
lity z as it ſtands in the book, of Mr P. it is mere tautology 
for what. is doing quſtice and ling mmer ru hn an endea vaur to- 
ma ce ou fellow creatures, happy? S8 Nlao zv. 0 f1YDYO398 Asli 
In the courſe of a few, days, however, that i is, by the time he 
6niſhes-his fir eſſay, we find his faith begins to waver, and his 
hope dwindles down to a mere probability, fo nded upon his 
preſent, exiſtence, and the power of God to continue it in what. 
manner he pleaſes. In page 81 of his Second Part, he has re- 
covered his hope again, founded upon the, purity of bis belief of 
Theiſm, and. his. practice of the moral virtues, viz. what he calls; 
a practicial imitation of the moral character of the. Almighty; * 
and ſays, that i it was upon this only, ** ſo far as religion is con- 
cerned,” that he, formerly did, and ſtill does ground all kis hope 
of happineſs. hereafter ; ; and. this he affirms upon 0:th—f* ſo, n 
me God. — This expreſſon, © ſo far as religion is concerned, 
ſeems to imply ſome other foundation of hope, which he does not 
explain but he tell us. again, in page 91,.92, and 93, of a kind 
of hope of probability; drawn from the capacity of thoughts to be- 5 
come immortal, a capacity which he deſcribes i in ſuch terms as 
to differ nothing from immortality itſelf. The ſum of it is this 1 
that thoughts once produced, and bolted, we are to ſuppoſe, out 
of the mind, have ever afterwards a ſeparate and independent 
exiſtence, unconnected with either mind or matter; and hence 
it is inferred, that ſince the child or thought has the capacity of 
becoming immortal, ſo the mind, or parent of the thought, muſt 
alſo have the ſame capacity A manner of ſpeaking of mind, 5 
thought, and immortality, which conveys. to us no meaning, un- 
leſs we; could be informed, what is the capacity of created thing; 
for immortality, independent of the will and purpoſe of the al- 
mighty and independent Being who formed them; and aſſuming 
this, the ſame capacity, we apprehend, belongs alike to every 
thing that exiſts, whether it be mind or matter. Again, the be- 
lief of a future Rate, i is called, page, 18, a rational belief, founded . 
on facts viſihle in the creation, viz. the trans formation 8 
into butterflies ;, altho? he had ſaid but the page before, chat this 
is not a real death, but only a reſemblance of it. In his conclu- 
lion again, notwithſtanding of his oath, and the reaſonableneſs 
and agrecableheſs. of the belief of a fature exiſtence to What Ye! 
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it, it is rational to believe he will 3 —and yet he ſays, the proba- 


45 know; and that this ſtate of uncertainty 1 18 better for us khan 
if we knew it as a fact; for if we did, we ſhould be the mere 


NO no virtue.” ? 
poſſibility relate only to the accountableneſs, and not to the 


_ this—If we were to ſuppoſe exiſtence i in, another ſtate withaut- 
accountablenes;, then it would follow, that the belief of Theiſm, 
avd the practice of what he calls the moral virtues, could afford 
no foundation for hope in this aſter Nate, which he ſwears he be- 
lieves it, does, unleſs we could believe, that accountableneſs has 
no relation to reward or puniſhment, which would be abſurd, - — 
Bat from the ſtructure of this, and a number of other pallages i in 
his book, it is perfectly plain that he conſiders exiſtence in a fu- 
ture ſtate only as a poſſible or probable thing; 3 and chat we ought 
to know and think no more about it. This is clearly implied. 


to give this belief full opportunity of force, it is neceſſary that 
it ſhould ſtand alone,“ that is, without either hope or fear about 
futurity. This (ſays he) is Deiſm, —and in another place, tt. 
is the fool only, and not the philoſopher, nor even the prudent 
man, that will live as if there was no God.“ But the misfortune 
is, that the world is always fuller of fools, than either prudent 
me or true philoſophers ;, and hence the neceſſity of both human 


better grounded hope of immortality, of the great reward laid 


OD „ cid. REVELATION THE BEST 
had termed the only true and real word of God, and © this text 
of it in the book of creation,” the transformation of inſeQs, he 
admits only. the probability of the things « or that we ſhould be 
called;to-account; for the manner in which we haye lived here; 5 


tand becauſe we know. before hand, that the Almighty « can do 


bility, or even the poſſibility of the thing, i is all we ought to 


ſlaves of terror, our W would have no merit, 3nd our * 
It may be thought, ons in this 3 'the abi and 


umple exiſtence. But that they relate to both, is evident from 


p. 102, where he ſays, © our moral conduct would be regulated 
properly by the ſimple belief of a God; were it believed as fully 
and ſtrongly as it ought to be, we —_ then ſtand in awe of 
God and of ourielves, and would not do the thing that we coul d 
not conceal from either.“ Why we ſhould ſtand in this awe of 
God or of ourſelves, he no where ſays; but he affirms here, that 


and divine laws and governments, and of a clearer view and 


up for the righteous, and of N L Tor the 
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diſobedient, and rebellious, than ſuch pop as br can n fur. 
viſh, : . $1073 1 x erg " 
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We ought is beg the reader's pardon, for having called this 


0: | weten patch. work of conjectures by ther name of a ſyſtem. At 
Tg one time he hopes! for happineſs beyond this life; again; it is un- 


a certain, and he has neither hopes nor fears about it; now, the 
tb belief i is rational, and he can {wear to it; and anon, it would be 
improper. for us to believe or know any thing about it. Better 
gt, we WE it as Milton does one =y his n t eie 
5 Cen A ſhape appear'd, | 5 a 
nt {haps it might be call'd; that Bak had none 
To. Diſtinguiſhable 1 in member, joint, or limb. 661 
c "ie makes all religion to conſiſt inthe ſtudy and e e | 
of the power and wiſdom of God, as diſplayed in the work of 
creation; (page 29, Part I.) and in p. 25. we have a diſquiſi- 
tion on the manner of reaſoning by which we are brought 
up to the knowledge of a art cauſe; and which he con- 
| fiders as a natural and eaſy ain, from contemplating 
what he calls the book of nature, and as within the compaſs 
of every man 's abilities. In p. 49, he ſays * the belief of a 
God, i is of all beliefs the moſt eaſy, becauſe it ariſes to us out of 
: neceſſity 8 and the practice of moral truth, he adds, is no other 
than our acting towards each other as he acts, bemgnly towards 
all,” &c. And laſtly, i in his concluſion, he ſtrongly expreſſes his 
belief, that God never did reveal himſelf to man in any other 
way, than by the univerſal diſplay of himſelf in his works of 
creation: And he adds theſe remarkable words, And by that 
repugnance which we feel in ourſelves to bad actions, and diſpo- 
ſition to good ones.” And afterwards, he again ſtates the ſame 
belief, that it is the only thing we want to know.; and as for 
morality, the knowledge of 1 it e ET exiſts 1 in een man's con- 
ſcience,” ? wy | | 
| Having laid the Hlinaztiba of all true Ricodogy EY any 
| in the contemplation of the works of creation, we are very na- 
? turally informed 1 in many places of his bock, of tlie importance 
1 of the ſtudy of aſtronomy, the uſe of STobids, compaſſes.and 5 
orreries; ; and i in a foot note we are informed what ſort of a ma- : 
_ chine an orrery is: And in his concluſion, after a full paroxiſm 
a vt railing at prieſts, revealed religion, church and ſtate incorpora- 
| tions, he 28855 recommends this 1 118 telly us, TIEN ry 
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preacher ought” to be a ee weer of devo- 
tion a ſchool of ſcience. ? 885 90 | 

Notwithſtanding of the fac ci 5 vit Mr P. resſons him 
{elf up to the belief of 2 Kn lte wide e ground gf neceflitys,: 

251 

many ingenious men have taken the matter Aifferently; they 
have thought they found 4 4 4 break i in "this chain, of neceſſity! 
and that we cannot argue the exiſtence of an infinite cauſe, from 
a finite effect (as David Tt te, Eſd 9 "Themateri ialiſts hold that 
there is no difference between matter and God; 3 Spinoſa has made 


23 IC) : {1% 


no ſcruple to call trees and fees a part ory f him z and the: Jus 


premely illuminated Mr de la Metherie, Bingo one up to the 
| height of revolutionary blaſphemy, and leaving both. Paine and 
Spinoſa far behind, hopes, before the enlightened Republic of; 


+31 3 83 


France has got into her teens, „he mall be able toſtell his fellow 
citizens in his Journal de PByſ que, © 82 what particular form of 
chriſtalization belongs to what men "have 4 called the. Supreme 03 
Being!!! Whole ſects of philoſophers have denied his FREY 0 
: being, and ſome have died martyrs 1 to Atheiſt fm, + abr; 


juOdarw nid at e 


31011 3492 5 s 


What man was there ever yet known who > had an idea of a 
God without being taught it ? nor can there be mentioned frem 
hiſtory, one inſtance of a nation or people who have emerged 
from Atheiſm or idolatry unto the Knowledge and adoration. of . 
one true God, without the aſſiſtance of revelation, ,; Of all. e 


inſtances of ſingle perſons brought up apart from all communi- 


cation with their kind, whether from defect of bodily organs or 


otherwiſe, there was not one ot them who ſeemed. ever to have 
conſidered who made him, or Whether h he was made or wat. 50 
or whether there was a God. — This we hee confirmed in 


the caſe of a young man. in the town of Chartres i in France, PM 


and dumb from infancy, but unexpettedly reſtored to hearing, 100 


as mentioned by Goldſmith in his Nat. Hiſt,—the ame in all. 
the accounts we have of ſolitary ſavages, | 11 we are not born 
with innate ideas, (an old fancy now generally exploded) * tz 
may be laid down as a  peflutatum, t that they are all taken from 
matter; the mind neither has, nor can have any idea but by 

means sf ſenſation, (in the ordina:y way it is meant z) and how- 
ever it may be affured of the exiſtence of immaterial objects or 

ſpiritual ſubſtances, yet all cur ideas of theſe are not images of 
ſpiritual but of material things. If man be thus limited. to ſenſe, 

and matter be die e fountain 0b all his ideas, how could, he have 


N * 1 % AA 2 

b vu DbAT T0 * n MOR 4 % 19: 69 
Kube or erer hhbe fufſpecked, that thats were any tpiritüal ob- 
jects in being, without a revelation;from {od hitnſelf ? Nature 

could inform Pim of nothing b but t What is in nature. It could»! 
not! g 5e him Wllat it has bot. But. God and angels are no 
part of mature,” thetefpr= man could not haye been aſfured of“ 
their exiftence \haturally.. 7 Ay the reaſoning, of men, if theyis 
had been left to reaſon uf pon it, concerning cauſe and effect; could 
only lead them t Afr | cauſe, which, could only be neceſſity ) 
(the fate of this early poets and, Philoſophers, to which:theyoo 
thought their ſupremeé God „Jupiter himſelf, was ſuhjected ))“ and 
could only ew him the neceſſity of fitting down in the dar 
pee . all, {other matters Wr this ror! or Sacre. 0 
RENTS om vhs Parangues, reſorts aid e HARD ) 
gion, natural conſclchce, and that man was at firſt left to himſelf, 
to reaſon, and to nature, to find, out. what he was. to believe Wah 
do, muſt iber totally kalle, and void of foundation; ; and the man 
who pretends to reaſon about the things. above, 3 
light fromm above, may as well pretend to ſee the things vi 
without the Uight below; i for i it is in ſpiritual things as in natu- 
ral, there müft be the eye, the light, the object; 80 . "nt 


to Fpiritual things, there muſt be, the things. of God, revel- 


tion and reaſon to diſcern. The light : to ſee theſe is not inthe 1 
ſoul; „ or we muſt return to the 05 of innate ideas, of Mr 
P.'s moral ſenſe in the conſcience; 510 e neither is it in the objects 
themſelves; nature, 6r the p powers and conſtitution of man, can 
be of no üſe to him but of 1 nature; nor till he has received his 


ideas of ſpiritual things where only they can be ſeen, ee . 
glaſs ang word bf God, where re they a are reieAed, * It is ab- 


dB>LLIELTF A 


Dold, of OR knowledge to akord ops mind of man. © + this 
luggeſtion that matter was once nothing, any more than that it 
could ever relapſe i into nothing again. Does not this and ae 810 
powers and works. of God appear to us impoſſbilities i in nature? 
Every perſon muſt” "reveal his wind to another before he can 
know ſit. And yet mankind, f in their boaſted light. of Harb 
reaſon, as they call it,  $udagiouſly pretend to know God and his 
works, prior to the exiſtence of the revelation he has been n! 
ſed to make of himſell. The bait laid for our firſt parents Was 
to inſpire' them with ſentiments of independency, a be wile. 28. 
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Gods, knowing good and evil to blow up pride in man, teach- 
ing him to reaſon againſt revelation; and renonhcehis dependence 
on his Maker. Thus man being drawn over to the ſide of the 


tempter, became like him in deceit; enmity, pride, and preſump- 
tion, and naturally diſpoſed to refiſt divine truth when it ſhould 
be revealed to him. Here is the true ſource of Atheiſm, Deiſm, 
and infidelity; and human nature bein g thus corrupted at the foun- 
tain head, all the iſſues of it behove to be naturally impure; 
and hence the enemies of revelation ſtill continue to act the 
fame ſubtile part that its prime enemy did at firſt; ' Ihey endea- 
vour to undermine it by oppoſing one part of it to another, ſo as 
to render the whole doubtful, and without any fixed ſenſe be- 


| yond what corrupted natural reaſon may ſuggeſt; ſo tkat men 
_ determine themſelves as if there was no revelation at all,” 

In ordinary articles of knowledge, ſays Edwards, our ſenſes 
and experience furniſh reaſon with ideas and principles to 


work on; frequent conferences and debates give it exerciſe 


in theſezmatters, and that again improves its vigour and activity. 
But in reſpect of God, it can have no right axiom to ſet out with, 


. till he is pleaſed to reveal it. In reſpect of objects not percei 


vable by our ſenſes, reaſon cannot ſo eafily find principles to ar- 
gue from, as draw conſequences and conclufions when ence they are 


found.“ — The author of Deiſm Revealed has very well ſhewn, 


from a view of the heathen world, both in the ſavage and civili- 
zed ſtate of it, that what nature has never yet ſkewn herſelf able 


to do, we muſt conclude lies not within the compaſs of her powers 


viz. to preſent us with ſuch diſcoveries of God and of our own 
ſituation in relation to him, as either to lay a proper foundation 
For juſt and rational conceptions, or true and rational obedience; 
and for any thing we can yet perceive, this laſt grand effort of 
| hers, the Age of Reaſon, is more likely to leave the world in 
' thickerdarkneſs than ever, than to produce that amelior ation of 
religious ſyſtems the author ſeems to expect. —We have been 
he more full in this particular, becauſe we Imagine much depend: 
upon it, and that the book of revelation gives us a much mort 
rational and confiſtent account of the conditon of man, and ac: 
cords much better with every thing we learn from hiſtory con 
cerning him, than any other. The ſcripture confeffedly the old 
_ eft book in the world now extant, informs us that men wen 
never without revelations from God. The writings of the r 
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places where the original revelations were given.“ As we re 
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FE Greeks, the next in point of antiquity, inform us alſo, that 
all their knowledge of divine things was derived from the ſame 
ſoarce; from! what they cal led the traditional philoſophy ; to 
obtain which, they were at great pains in travelling into all the 


nor had they far to reach the very 


eede from thence; we find leſs and leſs of this knowledge among 


mankind'; until we come to ſpots and iſlands ſo far ſequeſtered 
from the world at large, and conſequently from the means of 
knowledge, that we are ſcarcely able to diſcern whether they 


have any ſenſe of religion or ideas of God at all. If any thing 
in this repreſentation ſhall be thought to contradid the language 


ol ſcripture concerning the light and law of nature, the ſtate of 


the lieathens, and the law under which they are faid to be, we 


could ſhew from many other paſſages of it, that theſe can only be 
underſtood of traditional, in oppoſition to written revelation and not 
of a revelation of God by his works, or of any innate moral ſenſe i in 
the mind. True, it is ſaid, © the heavens declare the glory of 
God, &c; But how? Sodoes the figure of a triangle contain in ĩt a 
declaration (in as much as a demonſtration of this truth may be 
made from it) that all its angles are equal to two right ones. But 


are the generality of mankind able to make out this de monſtra- 


tion and inference themſelves? No, verily: In both caſes they 
muſt have a guide; and when once the demonſtration is made 
out, then, and then only may it be ſaid, that they declare the 
truths e in them. 


* Indeed, FA a fact; that oY higher we aſcend into antiquity, the mors 


pure, ſimple, and refined do we ſind their notions concerning the ſupreme 


Being; and whatever were the attainments of a few of the Philoſophers 


themſelves, Ph: loſophy has never improven the religious creed of any age or 


country. ---See the reflections of Rollin upon the laſt words of Hocrates, Vol. 


S 


+ When Paul meine of the Gentiles wh Tk not 3 writ ten 1 5 " D 
ing a law to themſelves, we muſt indeed underſtand it as reſerring to a moral 


power or faculty i in the mind, a power of diſcerning the beauty of virtue and 5 
de formity of vice, and approving or diſapproving them; and this we belerwe 
to be an eſſential part of the human conſtitution. 
knowledge, or a moral ſenſe, and from conſcience, which relates only to 


But i is different front 


actions of our own. — ee Dr. Ruſh on the Influence of Phyſical Cauſes on 
rg Moral Faculty i 5 | | 8 
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HET hope for happineſs beyond this life”- _ The probability 
and poſſibility of a future ſtate, and of our being accountabe, i in 
it, i is all we ought to know, 2 Sc. Does this mock ſy ſtem- mon- 
ger mean t to puff himſelf off; as a hero, or demi- -god, o or lomething 
more than his fellow mortals, that he has opened the gates of 

heaven for himſelf, and left them ſhut upon all his followers 2 2 
What they will think of theſe texts in the book of reaſon, we do 
not pretend to penetrate; but better! in our opinion is the doctrine 
of eternal ſleep Py than this horrid ſtate of uncertainty - about 4 ra- 
tional belief; and beſt of all that of Eee 1 5 Let us eat and 
drink, for 1 to morrow we die, TE | n fr 
Af che uncertainty of een in ee life (6 would 
be bad for us, and render us the mere ſlaves of terror, deprive 
ourbeſt actions of their merit, and our belief of i its virtue, 8 then 
there 1 never.” WAS nor can there he ſuch a thing as government at 
5 all among rational beings 3 perſuaſion, . council, or adyice there | 
: might be, but nothing of the nature of government. A God 
without dominion, &c. ſays one of the moſt exact obſervers of 
nature, the immortal Newton, i in his Scholium generale, ſuch a 
God would be only fate, and not the object of reverence, love, 
N or hope, or fear. Is i it the effect of human laws to make us the 
mere ſlaves of terror ? Then why do Republican reformers e en- 
act any ? How far they may be found unneceſſary in Mr P, 's new 
ameliorated ſyſtem, we will not pretend to ſay, ; 5 but we may ven 
ture to predict, if uncertainty of puniſhment « or accountableneſs 
18 to be annexed to his new code, his government will be exceed- | 
ingly popular with a certain claſs of his ſubjects. . 5 
From the nature of Mr P. s argument, about the uncertainty 
of 71 future ſtate, and of our being accountable i in it, it appears, 
that he conſiders man as a creature under no other law or rule 
ok conduct! in relation to his Maker, than merely the dictates of 
his own. fancy. The ſame thing i 18 ſtated more Rrongly 3 in his 
Rights of. Man, where he defines, religion. to be, “ man's bring- | 
ing to bis Maker the fruits of his heart“ —(ſomething different 
ini „ſurely, from the practical imitation of the goodneſs of God 
to 155 creatures. J. Indeed were Mr Paine to write fifty books 
on the. ſujet, he W ould make his religion differ i in every one 
of them. 0 And tho? theſe, (fays he) may differ, yet the grate- 
© ful: tribute of every. one is accepted. 4 This he illuſtrates by the 
5 fmilitude of the father of: 2 family, rece:ving with equal farisfaQtion 
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the different to! kens > fliat affeQion from bis children, on a fef. 
tival or birth day From Which it appears, that he believes the 


2 Alfnight. erte a Pleaſed' with” variety, and the diſplay 
8 of aa and invention in his worſhip. In the Age of Reaſon, 
of however, e has reſtricted the whole duty of man to a practical 
12 imitatio Py the goodneſs of God to his creatures, and fo upon 
do this rule Aalble if f any accbunt is to be taken of their actions in 
dy another life, muſt ſuch account proceed. But ſuppoſe the cul- 
Pp prit to object, that in all the obſervations he had made on this 
nd World, and from what he had felt himſelf, he had concluded that 
vo : evil had predominated ; how would Mr P. be able, on his own. 
11d ground of imitation, and agreeable to his own repreſentation of 
me tlie ſkate of human nature, to over rule this plea? Mr P. al- 
ten 


2 ways gives us one ſection of the globe, but every where avoids 
another, not ſo favourable to his views. We ſhall tell him a 
ſtory, of which every one's obſervation may furniſh but too ma- 
ny examples, —A certain man, worn out with diſſipation and de- 
bauchery, marfled in his advanced years, and begat two ſons. 
The firft inherited the conſtitution of his father, lived a ſhort. 
life of imbecillity and wretchedneſs, and died lamenting the hard- 
ſhip of his deſtiny, in being condemned, without any fault of his 
own, to bear the puniſhment of his father's iniquity. The ſe- 
cond took, aſter his mother, a heal and blooming beauty of eigh- 
teen, ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Mammon, and brought into the 
wht a fair and vigorous form; but by another conſtitution of 
things, became ſubject i in his 88 months to cholics, gripes, 
teething, and weaning fevers, followed by a ſucceſſion of the 
whole ſeries o f infantile diſeaſes, the effects of which were a 
reduced and irritable ſyſtem, ſcrophula, rickets, a painful and 
fuffering puerility; and a deformed, caheQic, and phthiſical ha- 
bit, confirmed for life : Superadded to this, the times in which 
he lived were bad; he ſaw every where vice triumphant, and 
virtue every where in low eſteeem: Wickedneſs was in the ſeat | 
of judgment 3 on the fide of the oppreſſor there was power, bu. - 
to ſuch as were oppreſſed there was no comforter. After being 
robbed -of his eſtate, by the chicanery of the law, and having 
theremainder of his ſubſtance waſted by 1 the chicanery of his phy- 
ſicians, he was left by his attendants to finiſh the wretched re- 
mainder of his days upon a miſerable pallet, the only portion 
that retitaed to him, — What conſolation A dork in duet! a con- 
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dition could derive from Mr P. es s pompous diſplay of the power, 
wiſdom, munificence and mercy, of the Supre eme Being, diſplayed, 
not, he ſays, in the book called the Sc iptures, but in the ſcripture | 
called the Creation, we ſhall leaye to the; «5 dom, of Mr P. to un- 
fold. Caſſander (lays the author of the Citizen o of. the World) 
vas one of the greateſt geniuses of the age in which: he lived; 
yet all his merit could not procure him a bare ſubſiſtence.” 10 
his laſt agonies, when the prieſt, exhorted him to rely on the jul- | 
tice of Heaven, If God, replied he, has ſhewn me no juſtice here, 
what reaſon have I to expect any of him hereafter. 'On being 
anſwered, that a ſuſpenſion of juſtice is no argument againſt its 
reality; that God is the maker, father and friend of man —No, 
replied Caſſander, you know the manner in Which he left! me to 


live, and pointing to the ſtraw on which he v Was ſtretched, y you 


ſee the manner in which he leaves me to die.“ Ho w would Mr 
P. be able to convince theſe three men, that they were juſtly 
puniſned in another life, for not imitating the goodnefs « of God 
to all bis creatures in this. God is indeed good, and good to all, 
but quite in another way than Mr P. ſuppoſes. Hei 18 good to 
all men; inaſmuch as he does not puniſh them here as ; their crimes 
and their abuſe of his gifts deſerve; and inaſmuch as-notwith- ; 
ſtanding of theſe, he beſtows upon x aj a certain portion of the 
good things of this life, in the way of free bounty and benefit; 
But yet there is much direct evil in the world, and“ why the 
only thinking being of this globe ſhould be doomed to paſs his 
days from helpleſs infancy. to complaining old age, in fearing 
_ calamity, or in ſuffering it, is a queſtion which has been often 
aſked, but which philolophy could never anſwer.” If revelation 
has not / anſwered it in a way agreeable to the ſentiments of Mr 
P. let him anſwer it himſelf, He tells us very prompt and de- 
_ cidedly, that ſuch and ſuch opinions are an outrage on the moral 
juſtice of God, But how would he reconcile with this perfec- 
tion of; the Alnighty, the bringing of man to trial and judgment 
in another life for actions committed in this, without having 
given them ſulliclent intimation concerning the certainty of it.“ 
To us it would appear muen the ſame, as trying him upon an 48 
BY 200 Juclo law, ſince no law, or ſanction of law, can be held 
| binding 5 hon ſofficient publicatt on, or ſomething lik ea French 


5 But Us intimation, Mr P. his, the book of nature gives us not: fron 
whence we may certainly conclude, it is net the book of God that contains 


all we want to know. 


ench 


fron 
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decree of inviolability, which yet was not toſave a man from an 


alter reckoning. Ir may be objected t to this, that all that part of 
the world without a written revelation, wants this exact publi- 
cation, ;and « even that the doctrine of immortality is but obſcure- 
ly declared ir in the Old Teſtament,—that the ſanction of the Mo- 
faic, diſpenſation had no immediate reference to rewards or pun- 
iſhments. But let it be conſidered, thut although the dactrine 
of 2 future, ſtate be not mentioned in expreſs terms in the Old 


Teſtament, yet we learn ſufficiently from it, that it was à thing 


well known and believed among the Jews, no doubt thro" means 
| of the early revelation, tho? not fully detailed to us in the ſacred 


uxitings. The tranſlation of Enoch was an expreſs intimation 
of it; ; the frequent declaration that God was the God of their 
father Abraham, Iſaac, &c. The account of the death of Rach- 
el, Jacob's wife, ſays, © as her ſoul was in departing, for ſhe: died. 

From all which it appears, that this doctrine was well enongh 
| known in theſe times. The firſt revelation of God as the creator 
and proprietor of all things; of the formation of man in his own 


image, and putfing him under a law of obedience, was a full and 
explicit promulgation of it; from which, accountableneſs and re- 
tribution became a native and neceſſary conſequence : For every 


man would have the evidence of his own obſervation, that this 
was not made in this life, from whence he would certainly con- 
clude i it behoyed to be made in another. If men, by turning a- 
way from God, and not liking to retain him in their knowledge, 
have corrupted themſelves, loſt the innocence and rectitude of 
heart and diſpoßtion wherein they were created, and the reve- 
lations that were given them, is the law made void thro! their of- 
fence? No; ; the Apolite Paul tells us, that theſe who ſinned 
without the ha , ſhall periſh without the law: but what law this re- 
fers to, and with what puniſhment and judgment they ſhall be viſited, 
are all matters that become us not haſtily to determine. The ſcrip- 

ture clearly makes diſtinctions i in the guilt and puniſhment of men 
according to their 1 Þ but it aurer: us, * ſhall be e 


and further we cannot go. 


„% The practice of moral truth, or in other: ts; 4 ect - 


| imitation of the moral goodneſs of God, is no other than our act- 


ing towards each other as he acts, beniguly towards all; and, he 
adds, we cannot ſerve God in the manner we can ſerve thoſe 
ho cannot do >muthout ſuch ſervice, and therefore the only idea 
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that our time and labour has not only been loft,” but alſo to ar- 


man being Poltelled of rational powers, both has the defire, and 0 
is bound to "endeayour alter the utmoſt perfection ol them, by 


but this much as a reaſon for i it Mr P. has no where ſaid, bete. , 
Rill forme Kröger principle, and higher motive than chatief were 

| imitation, ſeerns | a wanting to enforce. our campliange. with 50 F 

praQice that“ calls for ſo many mortifications, and ſelf denials. | 
Such 40 Ho their profit c or their pleaſure i in it, may do 00 5 but 

: ſomething there is undoubtedly a wanting to reſtrain the love ber ' 
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fierce in Gimplscable. | 
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dean have of fervin him, is that of contributing tc to the bap- ; 
f. F th 1 rs. 15 18 480 145 nad yi! 91 8 vxef 
pineſs of the liy Crea 5 be J made, Nax, prefuming 


(notwithita dig of w hat he elf th nature hay form- ; 
ed "Me Po ith 1 ne mot TOE ot! ee Fo aß man is. by, his 


10039, a nige E21 


cofift itte Su . gere Yo anal * „Pro babj ether den 


dulgebRimmfer's lone or regula rly 0 ich a fiſh gg fleſh d WET. 


- W 10 deln 928 We beli eve he animals he feeds Pom; 


could! 55 „ell fubliſt witho hout 1 9 18 ſervice, nd. e are 5 


c 


„ - 1815 ATR A gat + fy © appine ls Ms be promoted”, by 


GSI en 


| his TTaylhg ad and er Halde es any more t than his * would be, by . 13 ; 


laying a an id e eating him; or in n what re ſped is, that this is a prae- 


tical Fey al Rebe Spodnels of God, acting with benignity to all 
his edtures.” "In good truth, ther noble ſcience. of. che book of 


1 34 115 


nate has its weak ſides, as well as others); and we cannot ſee 


on Mr P.'s own principles, what right he can have to meddle 
with the 11968 f any of God's creatures, or how he gan att.cpn-... 


ſiſtent ly with his creed. except by embracing t h tem of the 100 | 


Genit60s, * and. keepi ping Banian 1 day every day-of che yar Aal 181 | 
But” why mould a creature conſtituted, like man, Be the 


imitakiönl of ſüch a high and noble Being as his Maker? eſpeci- Ml 
ally if ne does vot find his account in ite or know;whether his 


r requires it, or will call bim to an account for not: doing 
t. We find ourſelves i in this world encompaſled: about with 3. 


10 many "weakneſſes and wants, ſo Many, « calls and ſolicitations | 
from the ſenſitive part of « our nature, that where, little or nothing | 


in the way of gratification 1: 18 brought, in, we: are apt to conclude, 


gue, ſo much want, fo much i injury. True, i it may, be Raid, hat. 1 


ih 7 


conſidering. and imitating what he diſcovers. to be moſt pexiec; 


pleafure, "fo "bribe the kli. Ape, the dees Alay the 
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110 Tn might the .ebauchee, untrembling, mouth the heavens, Bion N | 


| p. 23. and 24. k S « There i is (e! he) a revelation--there 
* is 4 word of ae which-i is, the creation we behold; and this S 
il he often dignilles eib the title of the Book of God, a book of 


vn natüre; and ſpeaks of the words, language, Kc. of this book it 


{fy that it 18 only in this book of God, viz, the creation we behold, . 
NE that all or ideas of a word of Code can unite, becauſe, fays hes - 
* 4 it ſpeaks” #Plingudge uniform, invariable, and liable, to no ac 
512 cidents br variatiofs; and does not depend on the will of man 


= 1 to-publith or Withhold. It! is an ever-exiſting original, which 8. 
1% very Man can fead,“ &cc. circumſtances which, he ſays, can be- 
2 long to tiv other revelation; and that this word of God, deze wy 


E 0! to man all that is neceflary for him to know. 15 


2 But all that this blank-leav'd book contains, karen IN 2 : 
as muſe fummed up in two lines.—There i is a God who is boun- 
3 tiful and benign, but nothing x more; ; and that man ought to im- 
518010 itate his goodnefſs. But whence the obligation ariſes, i it doth 
eo not inſtruct us; or whether he will reward or puniſh, us for do- 


of Public Safety. Agreeably to the above he tells us, p. 17. 


founded upon general conſent, whereby rational minds commu- 
be wherein mind communicates with oy” If any others are 


lar agreement between the parties; as theſe are by a natural 
and general conſent. Does the ſyſtem of nature, or, as Mr P. 
calls it, the book of nature, ever expreſs or convey to us ideas 


communication with our minds by this medium? What are the 
terms of this correſpondence, and where the agreement, fs as 1 to 


book, words, and language, come only to a mere figurative form 
of expreſſion, meaning nothing more than the teaſonings and 


K 5 


nicate to each other ſentiments and ideas, and whatever elſe it a 


. f 4 


ever made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe, 1 it muſt be by a particu- 


ing ſo, or otherwiſe, this book faith not, or leaves at beſt 1 in a 
ſtate of perfect uncertainty. A mighty fine book this for a re- 
volutionary government, or for a | Jacobin Club, or a Committee 50 


© That not only utchangeableneſs, but the impoſſibility of any Y 
change taking place by any means or accidents whatever, is an 
| idea which we muſt affix to whatevet we call the word of God. . 
Now, what are we to underſtand by the words, letters, and 2 
language of this book? Theſe we know to be arbitrary ſigns 15 


or ſentiments? Or daes the Author of nature ever hold any | 


* . 


make them underſtood ? So that when all comes to all, this - 
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ances in nature; and e N must 88 a W 
eircumſtances. 


snd figns as Mr P. ſuppoſes. But it firſt behoves us to 
underſtand what nature is We ſhall take his ow deſcription, 


objects, as are open to common obſervation, which all men may 

| know ſomething of without having attended any of the temples 
of philoſophy which he recommends, or knowing much about 
| the uſe of globes, compaſſes, and orreries, or the hidden and myſ⸗ 


lements, as they are termed, wind, rain, ſnow, froſt, , fogs, ſtorms, 
tempeſts, cold, heat, moiſt, diy, fair weather and ſunſhine, &c. 


fixed and regular of theſe is liable to no variations; and that 


lar courſes in the ſyſtem ? Some irregularities of this fort, © We 
know, have been taken notice of by obſervers, the extent or ef- 
| fe of which, or whether ſubjected to any rate or rule, does not 
| ſeem to be underſtood. As for all the reſt, their liableneſs to 
variation and accident is fufficiently known. Or will Mr p. 
ſay, that the variety in all of them, as it relates to difference of 
country and climate, can ſpeak the ſame invariable language to 
all z that the inhabitants of the foggy and frozen coaſts of Nova 


can have the ſame diſplay of the wiſdom, goodneſs and benefi- 
cence of the Almighty, as thoſe who inhabit the milder, more 


ſentiments of men, we ſhall find that a ſubſtantial difference in 
their religious creeds has ariſen from this circumſtance. —* The 
rock that is rent by an earthquake, the tree refted by the light- 


* 


concluſions men form in their o minds from external appear- 


52398 1% b ,096% ttt nf 10 1117 


Again, let us ſee if. bew ke in nature der Noh fixed and un- 


God's works of. creation and we ſhall take ofly ſuch of nature's 


terious part of nature's laws, the ſun, moon, andRars; the e- 


Will Mr P. undectake to ſay, that the courſe of even the moſt 


there are no irregularities or aberrations of the Keaventy bodies 
from what aſtronomers have conſidered as their fixed and regu- 


Zembla, Lapland or Labrador, or of the burning fands of Africa, 


genial, and more temperate latitudes of the middle. zone ?—If 
we attend to what has been the influence of climate in the moral 


ning, the river that is ſuddenly dried up, or overflows the lake | 
that ſells ſpontaneouſly—the ſerpent or wild beaſt that deſtroys 
Send the wide waſting peſtilence that deſolates the land, excite 
early the idea of agents more than mortal. The minds of ſava- 
ges are but little excited by the beauty and order of: nature; and 
the firſt Gods of every country, it has been ad, are the objeR: 
of terror, rather than of admiration.” 


Tho' we object to this account, in as far as it excludes r evela- 


. 
id tion, and the knowledge of God communicated thereby to the 
if firſt of the human race, and ever after continued and ſucceſſively 
_ renewed. and entangled; yet in other reſpects, it ſeems to be 
to natural and juſt; and accordingly, as different parts of the world 
FA are differently placed with regard to theſe circumſtances, ſuch 
67S will be the correſpondent impreſſions ariſing from them. 
ay Compare the religious ſyſtem of the Scythian aud Scandinavi. 
Tos a with that of Mahomet or the Gentoos, fo. that this 
dut book, if book it muſt be called, inſtead of being eaſy, invaria- 
yl ble, and liable to no accidents, not ouly wants all the characters 
: E- which he. makes eſſential to what we muſt conſider as the word 
ms, of. God, 1 55 7 is one of the moſl varying, unequal things imagina- 
Ne. ble, Jo ſome it ſpeaks only in the ſoft and gentle breezes of a 
ao continual ſpring ; to others, in the roar of tornadoes, whiclwinds, 
that and tempeſts; to ſome in che balmy breathings of the ſummer's | 
ev. gale; to others in ſimoons, ſyrocos, and ſamiels, the killing 
egu- blaſts, of the deſart. Perpetual miſts, boar froſt, and foggy va- 
Hoo. pours, obſcure it from the view of ſome, ſo that, without a figure, 
7 a. may they lay, but ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs only hang u- 
4801 pon it; while others are for half the year obliged to bury 
1 40 themſelves, from its view, under the rigour of eternal ſnows.— 
L P. Again, how comes it to pals, that mankind in all ages and coun- 
of tries, not only in che barbarous, but alſo in the civilized ſtate, 
get 2 modern philoſophers, as well as the ancient, have differed ſo 
Nowa much In M6 FORPgST, of this book imoiable, and MR the 
frica, eoii}Zs to ne = ant 
DG = Take the following 1 of this. a Gs Ilan, adeode came 
| HY from the hand of nature ſavage and fupid , had nothing but the animal ex- 


tence to Preferve, an exiſtence which was yet more happy than that which 
elf ſefultx from civiliwation and inſtruction. T. hen we were well, we were 


moral ail, goad and happy, for wwe vere all ſtupid and ſrvage as the bear. Tn 
de in praceſi of time caine civilixation, and with it came miſery, with arts and 
4 The | Seienee:, and a certain and unequivocal, damnation of mankind. | 
nske 1 Not ſo {ſg altogether, ſays Boulanger ; We are indeed wretched ; but i igt not 
from our emancipation from br utality that WE are fo; 3 it ts becat, ie ien 
ie lake Wl "at the ſubmerſio on, (7 meaning Noab's flood) inſt Ututed religion; 294 %% 
eſtroys ig Has ariſen hatred, envy, malice, and all unchar tablens, * mn 
Excite it we believe their own expreſſions, had dipped deeply ig 750 or G 
5 f fa vi of nature, the book that never leads aſtray. Bat Gebeline had dibied 304 
og. 10 F the book of nature alſo, and he ſaw that both of them, bad org rum che 


ay of truth, and were dec eved. 
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were philbfopHers, but they IS Before the Age of Reaſon. iy et, 
lived within it, W& Have no doubt they would have TO. the author Fits 
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tame language to all men alike ? Ja p. I. of his ſecond purt, Mr 
P. brings the different opinions and diſputes abbut revealed re- 
ligion a8 a proof of its inconſiſtency 5 but the ſdme applies much 
more to;the.readings of the bad of nature. 
We think then there is gootdi reaſon toconclude, that this book 
of Mr. P. s exiſts no here and that the ſigurative language in 
which nature may be ſaid to ſpeak, is either in fich dbſcurity of 
terms, ot in ſuch; a train of laborious induction, as will Jeave the 
bulk of mankind as much at the mercy of philoſophers, as he 


ſays chey have hitherto been at the merey of prieſts a. That ac. 
cording to his account, there behoves to he as many books af ng- 
ture, as there are men and minds to contemplate her works: 


That there are no ſuch things as unalterable fi gus in nature; 
whereon to founda language; andthat any fuch mode of communi, 
cation from God to man as ishere ſu ppoſed, would have been, if ſuch 


à mode. of ex preſſion may be allowed, a perpetual miracle, und 
much more out of the natural order of things, than that a book 


of real and inſpired writings ſhould, by the ſpecial care of Pro- 


videnęe, be preſerved from ſuch accidents and corruptions in 
the, hands of men, as might be in Shoger of violating and conta 
"HARING: its doctrines. Bun elles nos 2 


1 
12 01 11 1611 


A ſhort compariſon, e 950 3 of fariptare. and the 


5 book of. reaſon, which we muſt, undoubtedly! believe contains 
the true xeadings of the book of nature, will perhaps ſerve to 
ſhew us where lies the ſuperiority.— Ihe. Age of Reaſon makes 


frequent mention of God's works of creation, herein man is 
perhaps included; but it naover informs us out of what, or for. what 
purpaſe. he was AE. or whether for any purpoſe at ail; 

it informs us nothing concerning God's providence, or whether 


be takes any concern in the affairs of men, further than to repre- 
ſent him as a -ood-natureds, hmple, ſort ank, good to all, 


1 7 21 Fri: 0 


2 725 Gebetine, Chg that $27 2-229 5 in be great e 01 order of 1 11 ige but we 


have'a Froneneſe to perfedtibility, and we have” a alt raphbte of 2 


provemens; aud in this reſpetÞ abt certuinty are diſforent fromthe brittes; 
and without the cultivation; both of the under funding unů of teligion; aue 
are, | nevirabey. noretched... Jean Jacques ſays ;, ;Valtgire is tet cg 


reaſoning. Voltaire fays of Jean Jacques, that be is aeg fe ; 75 bein 
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who nevertheleſs ſeems perfectly indifferent how we' behave 


: ourfelbes to euch other j fince;althohe hopes for happineſs him- 


leit beyondi this life, yet with regard co alf other mem he brings 
it to a notte point whether they ſmalb ever Rwe again, or be ac“ 
eountable, o hhppy, or miſerable and ys; this uncertain- 
ty is much berter for them than the contrary. - The ſcripture, 
bn the other Hand; informs us; that man was created upright 


for the ſetvice-of his Maker, and fot the enjoyment of his Aro 


and fellowſtip ; but being left to the freedom of his own will, 
he found out many inventions, fell into rebellion; and forfeited 
the favour of this: God; ſince which, his heart is 'wholly Het in 
him to do evil; and that he knoweth not howto do good, until 
he is taught it tom above. This Mr P. ſtrongly contradicts 

chen he tells us, contrary to our own” and the experience 


of all the vorklaj: that we are ſtill upright and good; « , _ 
lewſt he tells us what comes to the ſame thing, that we have a 
repugnatice in ourſelves to bad actions, and a u een 6 


gool ones, ad that the Knowledge of morality exifts in eve. 
ry mans cbuſeience.“ What more can be wanting to make a 
good mun than the knowledge and diſpoſition to it, and an aver. 
ſion to the contrary, we cannot tell; unleſs it be, that by ſome 
unaceountable fatality, men are led to act commonly againſt 5 
their Wan Whatever meaning all this may have according to 
the bod of nature We cannot ſay: But we think the Apoſtle 
Pall has it far better, When ſpeakiug of mens knowledge and 
their works, he uſſigns only to conſcience the office of accuſing 
or acquitting and judging them. And herein he has been fol. 
lowed” by all our beſt logicians and moraliſts, who place know- 


ledge in the underflanding; and confider conſcience as the modi- 


Ecation' of the faculty whereby the mind forms a judgment of 
its own acts; and las doing ſo, under a ſpecial relation to a law 
or rule, without making it the place of knowledge itſelf, or the 
knowing faculty. His mode of expreſſion, however, tends more 
forcibly to point aut his opinion, that the ſoul of man is radicsl- 
ly pure, In khis deſcription of human nature, we cannot help 
thinking, Mr P. to have kept himſelf a little conſiſtent, ought to 
have made ſome few exceptions, kings, prieſts, and governors at 
leaſt; ; for if they have 2 2 diſpoſition, to good actions, and an a 


verſion. to bad ones, his book has ſadly, belied them. 


It was one of the maxims of the early periods of the: Wesch 


| Republic, and if we miſtake not, of ſome of their Republican in 
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Rivutibril,cauhift the people rere good. It is the (conſtant Wäg or 
all revolutioniſts, in order to flatter and cajole tei tillthey get U. 
po: their ſhoulders; but let them once get there, and their peo- 
unts as their neighbours, We 
believe indeed that mankind” are corrupted more by means of 
their governors, and perſons enjcying wealth and power, than by 
the meanet fort, becauſe the means of corruption lie with the 


former; ; but the facility with which it is propagated 3 in” every 
direction, ſhews ſufficiently, that the taint is in human nature 
itſelf}, deep, radical, and univerſal.—“ And as for morality, the 

knowledge of it exiſts in every man's conſcience.” So that af. 

ter all our rambling and diſcurſing thro” the whole extent of 


creation after a book of God, we find it”atlaſt within ourſelves ; : 
and hed we but the ken light to read it by, inſtead of phi- 
loſophical preachers, and turning every houle of devotion into Ly 
ſchool of ſcience, verily we might all turn in to the meeting 
and the tabernacle, and tend and liſten to the motions of the | 


r Le: (43654: of * 2 SE 


Again, the ſcripture informs vs, that in eonſegflebe of man's 


tranſgreſſion, the earth hath been filled with violence, and that 


man is born to trouble as the ſparks fly upward; and every day's. 


i experience, as well as that of our fathers, tells us that it is fo ; 


and in conſequence thereof, the ſons of men have been kept in 


continual affliction, from that day to this, notwithſtanding the 
benevolence of Mr P.'s good oy for 1 in DAY, 1 maden the 


Almighty nothing more. N asl 
Concerning the reaſon or cauſe of all this, the Kmp gives 

a full account; but the book of nature, or its expoſitor, the 

Age of Santas: cannot tell one word ; only the author every 


| where abuſes ſuch an account of things as a part of the diſpen- 


ſation of God, and the ſcripture, for ſaying oſthe Almighty that he 
viſits the ſins of the fathers on the children, tho? we ſee it every | 


day before our eyes; as if it was more conſiſtent with his attri- 


bute of goodneſs to do the thing than to threaten it. And in 


peruſing this book 612025 one would be led to ſuppoſe, all the 
_ calamities that had befallen mankind, had been confined to thoſe | 
occaſioned by the expeditions of Moſes and Joſhua, the perſecu- 


tions of Chriſtians; and thoſe * ue a Aa dro erecqgd during 


the reign of terror in France. 


If evil and ſuffering have deb ebe che watts TY Stott 
- w's tranſgreſſion, there can be no doubt but they have en- 
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tered ſome. way; or that the Almighty. has ſeen fit,,on ſcme, ac= 
count, that they ſhould form a part of. man's conſtitution, ſuch 
as we find it non ; for none will ſay they have entered without 
his choice and permiſſion. a But ĩt does not appear from the frame 
and conſtitution. of man, and of the, world in which he is placed, 

that, thore has been any thing formed upon a plan or defign to 
produce evil as the primary end and object; and that which oc- 
curs ſeems. only. to be accidental, or ſuperinduced upon the de-, 


fign, and e muſt believe has only been admitted for the pro- 


duction of à greater portien of ultimate good. The deſign of 


all God's works, as well as the works themselves, is no doubt 


ultimately perfect; but we nevertheleſs ſee i in many of them 
what appears to us a change of plan, which yet we muſt ſuppoſe 


to be only in reality a progreſſion from good to better ſtill; his 


providence, out of evil which he permits, ill educing nw | 
But if there be no certainty of a future ſtate of retribution and 
redreſs, then we think it muſt follow, that all the concern man 
can have with bis Maker, will be to enjoy as much of the ee 
he beſtows in this life, and to ward off as much of the evil from 
himſelf as he can, and that by every means in his power. For 
none will ſay that it can be reaſonable to forego a preſent good, 


without the well grounded hope of ſecuring a greater or more 


permanent enjoyment in xeverſion. TE | 

Again, the ſcripture informs us, that man was — in onhe 
image of his Maker: this has been ſaid to conſiſt in knowledge, 
righteouſneſs, and holineſs. Created knowledge we do not un- 
derſtand, but we can eaſily conceive of communicated or reveal- 
ed knowledge: But in whatever this image may be thought 
to conſiſt, we muſt underſtand it to import quite another ſort of 
being than was given to the inferior creatures: Alſo, that the 
Mop: human race is derived from the {ame common parents, 


God having made of one blood all the nations that dwell up- 
on the face of the earth.” And upon theſe two circumſtances, 


common deſcent and common dignity of nature, is founded the 


common relation and common duties of man to man, and the 


univerſal law of benevolence to our kind, in every ſtate: and con- 
dition. The duty thus founded in nature by God, he has con- 


firmed. by. many poſitive precepts, bath in the Old and New Teſ- 


tament; and this furniſhes us with a much better rule and rea- 
lon — 4 we ſhould imitate the goodneſs of God in the exerciſe 
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of benevolence to our brethren of mankind, than Mr PU furs | 
niſhes, of mechanical i imitation, concerning which va never telle 
why, nor for what, xt how, bound. Ting Rom 3801 bisl 50. 0 

If the ſcripture account of the, origination of be be not 
true, and if the conjectutes of, inſidel Philoſophers, who del 
duce his origin from as many different ſtoc ks as, they fancy ſpe 
cific diſtinctions between the yarious tribes be. juſt, then there 


can be no relation of brotherhood or. conſanguinity between man 
and manz and if he be poſſeſſed of no higher ox nobler nature than 
fl, ariſes from the mere poſſeſſion of reaſoning or reflecting powers, 


and if his exiſtence be only confined to this life, then we cannot 


perceive wherein the ſuperior excellence of his being conſiſts; 
or how we can be under obligation to act towards each other in 


any other way than we act towards the brutes, [eſpecially when 


we confider and compare the character > conſidering i it as mere- 


1 animal) of many of them, ſuch as the horſe, the dog, or the 


elephant, with our own; or why we may not eat men as well 
as eat beaſts; or, if we ſhall conſider ourſelves as bound ſomehow. 


to a0 towards all of them, as God acts, benignly. to all his crea» 


tures, how \ we can conſider ourſelves at liberty to diſpoſe of the 


lives of any of them, or to uſe them for any purpoſes whereby 


ſlavery and ſuffering is brought upon them. Neither can we per- 


ceive how the famous doctrine of the equality of man, can con- 


fiſt on any other foundation than that of ſcripture. , Sure enough. 


it is no doctrine of the book of nature; nor does it diſcover. to 
us any other rights than thoſe which are exerciſed by every in- 


ferior animal, viz, the right of the ſtrong over the weak. Or 
from what page of it can Mr P. inſtru& the contrary ? "This 


right they univerſally exerciſe without any other controul 
| than that which 1 18 occaſioned by the ſeveral inſtincts implanted 
in their natures, to reſtrain the exerciſe of this law of force, and 
prevent the total deſtruction of their tribes. We will be told that 
no animal preys upon its own kind: but rhis! is not true; for which 


we refer to the accounts of Buffon and Goldſmith, where ſeveral 


| exceptions | to this rule are given. The ſtrength, talents, ſagaci- 


ties of animals of the ſame Kind are fo nearly balanced, that they. 


naturally ſeek for eafier conqueſts ; but whenever. the ſtronger 
| appetites whereby they are governed are called into action, we find 
them engaged 1 in battles that can terminate only with the death or 
flight vr the” weakeſt. Whenever rene in 908 in- 
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x richt but the Tight of the AFBRg itt i he conteſt. = It 

i it be ſaid, that moſt im? 226 feed pon hoſe of their 

b 0 amotþbelghtoihoh * Oy Sato t 8 52 to dvercule 

t [el 8 bab welegriv from RIC ME Pea ms us. cone: 8 5 7 
0 theſtlogs of dc: Lcllgtid Hut the, Were 1 Fon kh iet 

> _ andr/bouwes! of their Vii Kind from the tab ta Fe 

N that they!are tue Uiinibiuls" WR OY is eir | Ks ud 1 
a thet inſtinct nor the bock of natur“ hs cht their matters bet: 
„ 35 ter vr highs pfiteiples h Kobe from ma Nen. 57 bee 
t acudunts offaten Veyage rs. Sö'that inreality ns ation, anc and 
5 reviluriongalode; ehät ! Has eſtabliſhed the equality and the rig ts 
in af mhh Hand the book? of weihte points WE "no. Le bh 
Iv of cequgitipoilvights elan ging 0 vim, other thah il ie mere de ö 
e- latiom of fmilarity er hed and forin, fuch as 1) the, -naturaliſt 
ne employs go EV is Nation i in a claffical à arrangement z "but the hoo c 

31 of revelation preſcribes duties, as well as. cltablithes equality and 
ur rights;20tOAFHthere's'the'rub 1" For theſe. are of fach a nature 
a- and of ſuch e eit das do not leave free the heart; ; and Philoſophy, 
he 1 Taid,” 4 bor mam to be free ; 1 8 all er boch Kul 
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Another greut Aitterencè Beth ween n the book 8 3 BY 
the Wild, unfounded) and ünfettled ſy fiems of 'philoſoftby, a as they 
relate "to the i6terefts and appineſs of mankind, conſiſts i in this, 5 
tevelation regards human nature not only as a whole, but! in 
all its parts und relations; re gulates and aſcertains the duties, 
rights, and 'pHivileges 'of tlie individual, as well: asthoſe of commu- 
Dy br bodicb at IMArge. Phitslophy, affecting only great things, 
ovett60ks i te individual, diſreg gards his Tights and intereſts, for. 
the fake of che ſpebies, 05 the community. 'The ſcripture ſays, 
thou (Halt do U won g5 do evil to ho man; deiſtical pbiloſophe ors 
rel: dis how many RG ought to fall, „or 1 many y.th 5 
be ent fet the goof the Repu die Eonfecrate 3 a 'reyolution nary.” 
guillotine] rev ano YAreat? revolutionary feat 'S hens 5 Ol 
vailslof murder; ahd however they "way at times affegt 1 to 909 clai 
the horkors and esdceffes of be reign 5 terror, bave not. 4 


Tin, 
170 75177 rn eoJilSdgs 
fact, nor, Upon their principles; „Cant! hey bee, any, other mean mY 


or inſttüments of PVF, LH d AXES, alters, \ gibheks, 4% 
the word of the HWV, Afld e ven 73624 fear of theſe they try to u un 


by W us, that death 18 only ag eternal Deep. 


4 


an: AEVELATY ON, Tut" BEST 

Upon thewliole; may we not conclude, that the ſcripture has 
the recommendation of conſiſtency; and that-it agrees with the 
order and: eftabliſi;ment of things in the univerſe'ds we obſerve 
them? Whereas the bock of nature diſtorts and mifrepreſents 


every thing. The book» of nature is à boek that lays ſo few 


reſtraints upon thoſe! who are unwilling to lay any reſtraints u- 
pon themſelves, that is, upon their hearts and conſciences, it is 


no wonder if it has always had advocates for its ſulficiency. 


The fool hath ſaid in his heart there is no God/” The Age 
of Reaſon ſaith, 1 the eee Ro not, ere the e 9 
doth not regard. DT“ v1 

It has been very wet ſhewn by M. pe a tar 44 kalle prinl 


pA of ſtrict Deiſm differ nothing but in a mere ſpeculative 
point from thoſe of the Atheiſts, and even this point they muſt bor- 
ro from revelation-A true Deiſt (ſays he) believes that chere | 
is a being diſtinct from this world, which he calls God; but 1 
know not whether he believes that God made the world or not. 


Mr. P. calls the ſyſtem of nature the work of God, and yet he 


zidicules the Bible, which tells us that God made it. Others 


have ſaid, that matter as well as God is eternal; that it has laws 


to which it is immutably ſubject, and which God himſelf cannot 
reverſe, &c. But leaving theſe differences to be made up by the 


Peiſts themſelve s, I believe I may venture to affirm, that all of 


them agree in aſſerting, that the character of the Deity can only 


be known from the works of nature. As to any future ſtate, it 
ſeems to be with them a matter of doubt; ſo that the morality of 
a Peiſt and Atheiſt ouglit to be preciſely the ſame. 


If God is only-known thro! the works of nature, then! it ales 


niably follows, that he has given no law to man but what is to be 
found in nature: now this law is evidently deſtruction ; — every li- 


ving createre flouriſhes à certain time, and then it decays and dies; 
every ſet of animals are the prey of ſome other. Phe deiſtical 


morality therefore, as well as that of the Atheiſts, ought to he the 
_ tame and. if either the one or the other act otherwiſe, they act 


upon a not to be found in nature, that is, upon ſuperna - 
natural or revealed principles. Even Deiſts themſelves have 
pPeen ſenſible of their deficiency i in this reſpe&. Voltaire has 


umorouſly expreſſed it in the following words.“ This Law of 
nature (ſays he) teaches us to Bu aur neighbour, and in fact, 
this is a maxim that i is put in eee, all over che 8 The 


ought to be preciſely the ſame, 
antiquity; concerning the exiſtence of a wiſe and intelligent firſt 
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conſequence of unĩverſal Deiſm there ſore, would be the ſame as 


univerſal Atheiſm. We cannot iu any part of nature, except a- 
mong men, obſerve the leaſt ſhadow of a law of morality; and 
i men deviate in this reſpe& from the reſt of nature, it is evi- 


dent that herein they muſt: have been directed by a principle 
which nature could not t luggelt; * char is, gs Aa EI or re- 
vealed one.?“ 1d 0. | B Lala ty | 


'4 


This truth is 5 illuſtrated; in 10 lat valine of Aukinbaeſs, 


in a dialogue between a profeſſed Atheiſt and a religioniſt, taken 
from the Greek writers quoted on the margin; where it clear- 
Iy appears, that in all practical points, eſpecially in regard to 


the high- flow Deiſm of Mr Paine, Atheiſm and Deiſm are or 
On the great queſtion to all 


cauſe; Philocles the religioniſt reaſons, like Mr P. from the ne- 


ceſſity there is of admitting ſuch a cauſe, to account for the pro- 
duction of effects, all oi them dependent, as well as the appear- 


ance of power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in the works of creation. 


When we conſider, however, the nature of what we call cauſe 


and effect, our total ignorance of the nature of power, and what : - 
has been ſaid to ſliew the i impropriety of alcribing qualities to 5 
the cauſe Which do not appear in the effect, we ſhall rather be 


diſpoſed to conclude, that the belief of a firſt cauſe, wile, power- 


ful, and intelligent, has been in the world be fore there were a- 
ny philoſophers to ſpeculate about it; and that the origin and 


foundation of this belief has in reality been what Philocles al- 


leges, „the concurrent teſtimony of all nations,” or in other 
words, univerſal tradition, derived not from PO RT re- 
culations, but from a particular revelation. | 
Concerning another great and ſtaggering queſtion, to akin | 
and philoſophy, the origin of evil“ Here my reaſon (ſays Phi- 
locles) is confounded, and I interrogate the old traditions, all 
of whom, depole in fayour of a Providence, and a ſtate of rewards 


and puniſhments after death 829 | And to theſe, Ly as ſays again, 5 
in the ſame dialogue, the traditions of all ages and nations 


give their concurrent teſtimony.“ To alk at preſent, ſays: the 


former, . why God has not prevented evil in its origia, is to 
alk why he has made the univerſe according to his own views, 
and not according to ours. If the 4 ſtory of Eve and the a.. 


nber. does: not explain this matter to the ſatisfaction of Mr P 
: | "_ 2 | 
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does the ſhift bf Prometheus, the rape of Proſbrpine; or the ſlo- 


ry of Pandbra's box, explain it better? If the philoſophers of 


Greece ind Rome could make nothing of it, is ĩt rot incumbent 
on 'the philoſopher of the Age of Reaſon to do it for them? 

The whole of this dialogue we would recommend to the confi- 
deration of Mr P. and 15 followers, Where they will find many 


of their arguments refuted by the very heathens themſelves. 
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It hon: been fomenhere well obſerved, | Na that « one great and 


noble end obtained by the intricacy and ſecrecy of many of the 


operations of nature, is to convince menkind of the abſolute, ve- 


.ceſlity of living by faith upon divine teſtimony 3 without v. hich, 


after all our vain boaſting „we can neither tell * chat God or na- 


ture is; ” and that mankind could ever have ar rived to any ſuit. 
able views and concept ions of God, or of his attributes and will, 
without zome revelation, cannot be demonſtrateg. Nor does it 
follow from any expreſſions of ſcripture concerning the diQates 


of nature, or of the works of God, or from the co! aaſtence 
or congruity there is in the belief. of a firſt cauſe, with what we 
| obſerve. in the ſyſtem of nature, or the reaſons blanc: or neceſ- 


f. ty of admitting an intelligent firſt cauſe z « * for, be tween il 
luſtrating a truth already talked of, and making a diſcovery 


of what is wholly unknown, there i is a wide difference,” —“ But 


| this, diſcovery being once made by revelation, ſuch propoſ tions 
concerning the being and attributes of the firſt cauſe as can be 


demonſtrated by human reaſon, inde erdent oz written revela- 


tion, may very well be called natural religion, natu ral theology; 


and as ſuch, have exiſted in the heathen world 1 in all ages, and 
5 are often ref erred to by the {eripture writers whe en ſpeaking of 


This natural theology is of vaſt impox tance, as without i it 


| we could bave no external evidence of the truth of the at which 


is revealed i in the ſeriptures, for he that cometh to God, or who 
conſiders of a revelation pretended to be from God, muſt g 


know fomething concerning | him.“ 


8 : In p. 4. of his firft part, Mr P. 1 8 us, A Ee. infidelity 


does not conſiſt in believi: ng or disbelieving; but that it conſiſis 
in profeſimg to believe what one does not belicne's? This, and 
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what he illuſtrates of its effects, all other men have agreed to 


call by the name of diſſimulation and hypocriſy; z but it may be 
the Age of Reaſon is to change our language as well as our i- 
deas of things. This new ſpecies of infidelity which he calls 
mental lying, he charges entirely upon the prieſts... «© Who 
art thou that judgeſt another man's ſervant? to higown maſter | 
he ſtandeth or falleth.“ Judge not that ye be not, judged.“ 


Revelation, when applied to religion, he defines to be, ſome- 


thing communicated immediately from God to man; and the re- 


communication of this revelation he calls by the name of hear- 


ſy—a term uſed to expreſs vague rumour, or common report; 
and this is to inform us, that every thing we don't ſee and hear 
is to us a matter of uncertainty that there is no ſuch thing as 


dependence to be had on human teſtimony. Thus, for inſtance 


when the ſucceflors of Dr James, revealed the ſecret of his fe- 
ver powder” in Chancery, it mult be no leſs a ſecret out of it 
than i it was before, becauſe we can have no other evidence that 
ſuch a revelation was made, than the members of that court 
telling us fo. But how comes it, that in p. 13, P. I. we have 
gte definition of revelation applied to the books in queſtion, 
wherein no mention is made of this word immediately, and 
where it is only ſaid to be the communication of ſomething that 
was not known before. This is again, for another purpoſe, to 


take away from the Bible the character of a revelation, becauſe 
it contains ſome matters that were the objects of eye and ear 


witneſſing; juſt as if we ſhould call the account of the fever 
: powder no revelation, becauſe ſome of the materials, the nature 
of the procels, and the terms' of the art whereby it was effected, 
were well enough Known to chemiſts from their own n 


| tion. Does Mr 2 imagine that his revelation contains no- 
5 thing that was not known before ? Ah 


In the ſame inconſiſtent and OE ng way does ke Weak 


| of revelation throughout ; as in his concluſion, where, although 5 
he does not mention the word immediately, he nevertheleſs talks 
of the impoſſibility of i its being communicated with any certain- 
| ty from man to man 5 4% that it can be only revelation to the 


firſt perſon; and while he admits the poſſibility of the thing, 


he yet lays, the proof of it cannot be made to others, e 0 
they can have no certainty but the perſon may have been de- 
ceived, or may have dreamt it, or may be an impoſlor, and may 
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lie" —and allo, that it is F e any man to prove to o- 
thers the excality of: revelation to 3 We wiſh he had told us 


HIS wn 


how! a perſon could judge of t reality of it to himſelf; for he 
OT al [ the, accounts in 99 * of God's, manifeſting him 
ſelf to the ſenſes of man, and. vet, throughout his whole, book, he 
ſeems to admit the validity of 20 other kind of evidence. As, 


litt! 111 


little bes admit that the Almighty, will ever interfere; ſo 
much with the natural operations of men's minds as, to manifeſt 


; himſelf there. l And unleſs it may be in the way of what he. 
calls bolting thoughts (a mode of thinking! known only to Mr P. 


himſelf and to ſome Chriſtians under the name of 7 Meclione, but 5 
which they uniformly aſcribe toa different author,) we do not 
a ſee how, according to him, a revelation could enter any way. 


But taking 8 as he does, p- 13, P. Tz: to be the com- 


munication 0 ſomething that was not known before, whether 


11470 
immediately or otherwiſe, we cannot ſee where the difficulty, 


lies in recommunicating this revealed thing from man to man, 


with as much evidence to the ſecond or third perſon, as to the 


firſt. True, the perſon © may be deceived, or he may be an im- 


poſtor, and may lie;” and ſo may it be in every thing we are 
told; and had we no means of correcting and, aſcertaining the 
woke and evidence of teſlimony, we id all turn Teppticy,. 


PR $4. in every thing beyond the ſphere of our own obler- 


vation. Many circumſtances there are which j Join together in 


eſtabliſhing our belief i in the evidence of teſtimony; but in re 

gard to a revelation ſaid to come from God, the evidence muſt. 
ariſe chieſiy from the nature of the thing teſtified of, or {aid to 
be revealed—that i it be ſuch as lies out of the reach of reaſon, and 


the natural powers and operations of men's minds to diſcoyer 3 
but when diſcovered, appears perfectly conſiſtent with reaſon, 
and the relations between God and man; 5 ſuch as we muſt ad- 
mit on being informed that he in—that he rs the Fountain of all 
being, the Creator. of all things, and the Lord and Proprietor. of 


man: And herein lies the proper uſe and province. of kee e. 
which Mr P. miſtakes and perverts ſo groſsly. + Reaſon is 
to be our guide Tos Granted but then ſhe muſt firſt receive in- 

ſtruction herſelf, in order that ſhe may guide 1 us with 3 
Chriſtians, no more than others, can avoid uſing, their reaſon, as 
Mr P. char ges them with in relation to a revelation; Y only the 
difference | is, he Fiore eyery thing that is aboye reaſon, or 


to'reaſon When Tevealed ; ; and in doing fo, it Is plain, 1 


uſe their reaſon as much as he docs, only i in another Manner. | 
og (all illuftrate all this by an example We will fupp 54 


— 
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which it cannot of itſelf diſcover they 1 reject nothing Contrary | 


they muſt 


he boy to "whom" Mr Edwards demonſtrated that a Piece of 


dies "of tir inches ſquare was eight times ſo large a as a piece 
of but one inch ſquare, to make the ſame demonſtration to, his 
comrades, who' would at firſt be equally ſurprized 3 as himſelf by 
4 diſcovery fo far above their former conceptions, and what, they. 


had ſuppoſed, from being unacquainted with the powers and pro- ; 
perties of a ſquare. They would naturally enquire how he had 
made fuch a ſurpriſing diſcovery. | If he ſhould tell them that he 


had found it out himſelf, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe they would i 
anſwer, No; that the thing was altogether : above the genius and 


invention of their « own minds, or even their conception, until i it 
was revealed: — They knew his powers were no higher t than 


theirs; and they would therefore conclude, we think with per- | 


fed certainty, that ſome ſuperior underſtanding had diſcovered ĩt 
to him. So it is with the revelation of ſcripture 3 the nature of 
the things themſelves, their end, uſe, and importance, and't the ab- 
ſolute vey! of it, in order to advance mankind to the ultt- 
mate perfection of their nature, as well as the credit of the 1 bee 


8 porter, muſt be taken into account. 


In pages 11 and 12 of his 2d Part, 7 85 faxs, ” The fs o 


Euclid challenge univerſal belief, but it is quite otherwiſe with the 
books: alerlbedk to Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel ; for that theſe laſt X 
_ teſtify of things natural! 7 incredible, and TSF our belief on 
them reſts firſt upon the certainty that they were the writers, and 
ſecondly, upon the credit we give to their ( naturally i inc! edible ) 


teſtimony : That there can be neither forged nor anonymous 
teſtimony, more eſpecially as to things naturally incredible; and 
moreover, that we give credit to ancient hiſtories as well as to 


the Bible „only! in as far as they relate things credible and probable, ; 
and no further: But that it requires a degree of evidence far | 
greater to eſtabliſh our belief of things naturally incredible, than 


of thoſe that are natural and probable.” . 
The whole of this diſſertation upon evidence and epi . 

res to us to eſtabliſh it as a matter out of all doubt, that Mr 

P. is a perſon naturally very unſit to diſcuſs ſuch matters ; z and it 


we had not ſeen? it With © Our OWB eyes, we would have been ready on 
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to conelude it naturally ineredible;that any mn Would: attempt 
to aſcertain” the degrees of evidence veceſſarh to etablith our + 
belief in matters of that deſcription, n.. 4 53 
II by naturally incredible,” he means things out of the ores 
nary courſe of nature, as one of the facts he mentions would ſeem 
to import, then his on acknowledgmem fuppoſes's certain de. | 
gree of evidence ſufficient to eſtabliſi our belief eveti ef theſe; 
and this, we ſuppoſe, muſt be juſt what Mr Hume admits, Wotld ; 


160 S9% 


94 8 2 05 1 


be a greater miracle to find it untrue. 110 
Revelation, ſays a writer on this ſubjea, tag) we ed eu 


was not neceſſary for the relation of facts that came under the 
obſervation of the reporter, but merely fidelity and exactneſs. 


told in ſcripture, that the Almighty condeſcended to hold com- 
munications with the firſt man about his works, and why not, to 
inform him concerning the creation, and his ownelation to it. 
All this might be very well handed down to Moſes by faithful 


no where told, that the knowledge of the facts it contains were 
| communicated to him by revelation, and he no where ſpeaks 1 in 
it but as a imple hiſtorian. Not fo in the other books, when he 
_ deli ers himſelf in the name of God, and with the ſpirit of a pro- 
phet. Ihe ſoriptures (ſays he) are no doubt the ſacred depoſito- 
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this hiftorical, poetical, 
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tion,“ (further than was neceſſary to prevent error). 
trines and ſentiments ſtand on a different footing, and required 


ry particular expreſſion, word, and letter, whether of the Old or 
New "Teſtament has been dictated by the holy Spirit, and that 
the writers were nothing but its amanuca aſes : To me it is more 


be fafcient to eſtabliſh even # miracle, ad e it would N 


quoted, comes from God, but hiſtory is the province of man; 
and in this part of ſcripture; the exiſtence of a ſupernatural guide 


| Moſes was not preſent at the creation, nor was any perſon preſent” 
to witneſs the facts which he relates concerning it. But we are 


| tradition, or by ſuch hiſtorical facts and documents of ſacts av 
were then in uſe. And in fact, the whole book of Geneſis has the 
appearance of being a compilation from other records : We dare 


ry of all the revelatiòns, diſpenſations, promiſes and precepts of 
God, given to the Jews, (and he might have added, to the Gen- 
tiles); but we are not therefore to conclude, that every part of 
prophetic, theological, and moral 
writhig has been diftated by the immediate influence' of revela- 
56 Dec- 


an infallible guide. T cannot therefore think (ſays he) that eve 


. 
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conſonant to reaſon, to conclude, that the Almighty ſhould have 
dealt with them in a manner more conformable. to their capacity 
as human beings: That he ſuggeſted divine; thoughts, fixſt to - 
their, minds, and left them to weigh. them as the) did other 
truths, and to put them into ſuch expteſſions as their fancies, and 
judgments were naturally inclined, to uſe; And it is further evi- 
dent, that the Apoſtles, like the Prophets, muſt have had dome 
ſhare, in the expreſſion at leaſt, for otherwiſe no account can be 
given of the different ſtiles of the ſacred writers, which, we find 
to vary according to their temper; and education. Why. otherwiſe... 
ſhould Iſaiah, for example, who was bred in a Court, be more 
magnificent than Amos who had his education among herdimen? 
Why ſhould, Luke, who had a learned education, write his goſ- 
pel in better Greek, and more conform to the ſtile of the Greek 
and Latin hiſtories, than John? Or why ſhould Paul, who was 
brought up among Rabbies, diſcoyer more Jewiſh and Rabbi: 
nical learnin! & than $98 eher Apaties Menard 4. 4 oY Na- 
rufe, on on bsh y 

By ſuch a view 45 e inspiration, i it may ha N . 
whole, ſtructure of the Chriſtian religion is placed upon a looſe 
and precarious foundation; fince upon the certain truth of the 
Moſaic. account of the creation, primitive fate; and ſubſequent . 
delinquency of man, and the conſequences of that event, depends. 
the whole ſcheme of the Chriſtian redemption. But tho? we 
ſhould admit that the whole book of Geneſis was compiled in the 
way which has been mentioned, it would not follow that the facts 
are not true, or even that they are uncertain. The proof of the 
truth and inſpiration of any bock of ſcripture, does not wholly 
ariſe from the evidence of ſuch, book. itſelf, but from the harmo- 
ny and conſent: of the whole. That of the Old T eſtament a- 
riſes very much from the proof we have of the inſpiration of the 
New ; ; and no part of it is better authenticated by it than what 
relates to the creation. and fall of man, the promiſe of a Meſſiah, 
inſtitution. of, ſacrifical, reconciliation, and the. whole, GE: of 
the firſt race of, the eleQtion.. |. f 

Mr P. aſſures, us, in the * 25 of his ſceond, Part, « vo Way $ 
the whole of our belief as to the. authenticity of the books al. | 
cribed to Moſes, . Joſhua, and Samuel, reſts upon the certainty: 
that they were, written by, them; ; and that if this cannot be pro- 
ved, their eie and HOT}: is dne Bay chat is, he muff. 

| | M. 
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mean, their authenticity and authority as books or Divine reve- 
latign.. But how this follow s we do not fo well percieve. We 


wrote 7 even 2 P. büwbelf, if he had prritten them HA 
he ſame direction. No, ſays he; for, in p. 35», V, * he ob- 
5 ſerves, if he were to ſay, a hand preſented itlelf i in the air, and 
took up his pen, and wrote every word in his, book, nobody 
would believe him whether the thing had been true or not: 
And no wonder, but for a very different reaſon from that which 
he ſtates to ſhew the inefficacy of miracles (in which ſuperna- 2 
tural inſpiratian is included) as a confirmation of doQrines or 
faQs.z but for this very good one—that no perſon of common 


3511 


ſenſe would. ever ſuppoſe it credible or poſſible that a miracle 
would be wrought in confirmation of ſuch monſtrous impieties, 
abſurdities, and contradictions, as the Age of Reaſon contains,* 
The method which Mr P. frequently employs. to deſcredit the 
1 of revelation conſiſts in recounting to us the mere inci- 
dents and ade of a fory, vhat we may call the Farts, and . 


% * — we ſhall no WEED haw all the Critics and 1 on our 199 5 
| 839 the Analytical, who by their lenity ta the ſcurrilities of the Age of Rea- 
ſon, and the ſeverity of their remarks upon any aſperities in the anſwets to ä 

it, ſafficiently ſhew how their leaning lies; © If (fay they) Mr P.'s book be 

a compound of ignorance, abſurdity, and nonſenſe, (as one of the anſwers 

| ſtates). why have ſo many learned men given themſelves the trouble to an- 

ſwer it?“ Do we need to tell the Re vie wers, that times and circumſtances 
often give importance to books beyond their own intrinſic merit? Had the 

Age of Reaſon been written for any but the ignorant and illiterate, the 

great and little vulgar of mankind Had it been managed after. the manner 

of Hume, Hobbes, or Voltaire, few we think would have been. the anſwers toit 
indeed. Truth may be perhaps beft defended by fair words, as well as fair 
arguments; but in vain ſhall we expect that thofe who maintain it are not 
men of like paſſions with its oppoſers. And then you forget, gentlemen, that 
| this i is the age of reaſoning, and that Mr P.s book has ſet us a fair example of 
the pr oper mede of conducting it. With what a laudible warmthiof honeft in- 

- Etgnation do yau not expreſs yourſelves on account of the torrent vfahuſe;” 

ou only forſee will be ppured forth by the orthodox againſt ſunilar views 
of revelation by. Dr. Geddes ; ; and with what ſtrong and eve language do 

vou not reprobate and condemn Whatever fhalll or can be ſaid againſt” him. 
But don't gentlemen, learn to review per anticipation don't let us dogma. 
tize and condemn in cumula; let us firſt write before you'review; and 
then, if we cannot reach the binde concept ions of Pr Geddes and the An- 
alyticat Reviewets, we think it will be no hard taſk aeg h leaſt the * | 
. 5 e bf the latter. eee r e 


.FOOUNDATION'YOR "#SKALS: - 
machinery of the hiſtory, unconneQed with the object, deſign, 
end, or uſe, the intereft or importance of circumſtances or fitua- 
ation ; ; and then drawing his inferences from this diſtorted and 
misſhapen repteſentation—as i in his account of the feats of Samp- 


fon, the appearance of the angel to Joſhua, the devil tempting 
our Saviour, &c. Treat the hiſtories of Hume, Gibbon, Ro- 


bertfon, and Voltaire, in this way, and how would they appear? 
Whether the books of Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel, or the o- 


ther books of ſcripture, be ſuppoſed to be wholly vritren by 
the perſons whoſe names they bear, without ary additions or al. 
terations of form and arrangement, &c, we apprehend to be of 


no conſequence at all in eſtabliſhing the propriety of our belief 


in their authenticity and authority as a divine revelation. The 


proof of this we think ariſes from the nature of the books them- 


ſelves, the harmony and conſent of the whole, in the diſcovery 
of a perfect, rational, and confiſtent ſyſtem of practice and be- 


Z Hef, founded upon rational and conſiſtent views of the Dei- 


ty.“ In the diſcovery of ſuch truths (neceſſary and fufficient to 


L form a proper foundation and a valid obligation to moral duties) 


as. lay altogether, beyond the reach of human conception, and 
which are confeſſedly no part of the book of nature's revelation; 
ſuch as the creation of all things out of nothing, conftituting a 

relation of propriety between God and man, and of man to the 
bother works of God; immortality bevond this Iife; the moral 
tate and condition of human nature, and the conſequences of it; 


the rule and reaſon of God's diſpenſation as a moral governor 
of the world; together with ſuch an account of the condition 
and events of We firſt ages of the world, as explain and account 
for many things in its preſent appearance, which philoſophers, 


the book of nature, or the book of reaſon never did, and never 
could make any thing | of many of which will occur as we pro- LE 
cel And we may alſo add, that the things it reveals are in 
themſelves reaſonable and credible'; for true it is, that we can- 
not believe any. thing that is otherwiſe and to talk vf belie- ; 


t ving things that are not, is nothiag more than natural nonſenſe. 


In his running objections from the uncertainty of the authors of 
1 the different books of ſcripture, he Wut that without an im- 5 


* This chanatter, as. Mr Tytler Mo very well obſerves” Fiat het 15 


the Bible, in which no one mean or unworthy idea of God is preſented from” 
end to end; whereas, in the ſublimeſt heathen writings, if they ever arrive at 


any proper 72 worthy conceptions and expreſſions concerning him, the naxt 
moment down they are, even below the pitch of human dignity. 
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mediate. xevelation of it to every perſon it conld only, accor- de 

ding to him; be a matter of hearſay to the world, at large. In a 

a revelation from God, howe ver communitated, the ſtamp and thi 

ſuperſexiptien of his own nature and image on its contents, we thi 

would, ſuppoſe of more conſequence. to ante ke credit, let co 

than the knowledge of, the amanuenſis. 1970 796 10 99NITG .& VER . ha 

One grand diſtinction between the Bible and the book of ba- pli 

\ ture, as wWwell as between it and all other hiſtories, ſpeculations ide 
" and.,theories. of philoſophers, lies in this-the Bible carries us o 
bY back to the very origin of things in relation to man, and gives ert 
n us ſuch an account of him and of the world as is both rational MW int 
FF and conſiſtent; whereas, all other hiſtories. and pretended ac as 
\ a] counts, conſiſt either in crude. and uncertain conjectures, or they ide 
* beep themſelves at a reſpectful diſtance from this point, a vaſt in 
A chaſm uſually. intervening. between the origin of man, and the the 
I point at Which they begin to take up human affairs 3 and in all pre 
1 of them, what confuſion, contradiction, and uncertainty; every . 
"i thing; involved in darkneſs and in doubt—ſo that in all other av 
445 views, it may with great propriety be {aid of this, as Cato ſays rib 
1 1 ; of. a hi en but 25 e e Fe darknefs WL 
tf reſt ugen it?! 1 1 1791 agen me 
bee Some light, ese e theſe 3 was in 5 ack ble + - tel 
4 world through means of the early traditions, and which have on- — 
$3 ly deſcended to us in the writings of the Greek philoſophers, _ deg 
Wi. and in the numbers of the poets; and theſe traditions, which the ed 
EG: Greeks: called the Barbaric Philoſophy, were [eagerly ſought af e! 
Wu ter, and picked up by their wiſe men and philoſophers, who ſoon - ver 
- . treated them as philoſophy has in all ages endeavoured to treat of 
a Wn 1 reren, ſophiſticated and refined away all that is valuable in the 
. it z „ profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became Wala and anc 
7 p 4 chen, they endeavour to beſool all the world beſides. for 
1x Another proof of the diyine original of the books or . * gre 
. | 3 ariſes, from conſidering the nature of ſcripture: prophecy, and its or 
5. 1 fa 8 fulfilment. Ils git poſſible to conceive it ever could enter into per 
1 1 any man's head of himſelf to predict, even at the time Mr P tati 
1 has ſixed on fox the ſorgery of theſe books that idolatry and os; the 
> 7 worſhip gf falſe gods ſhould periſh from off the earth, the ſuc- noi 
1 ceſs of the goſpel for that purpoſe; the coming of the Meſſiah, 2 
1 | and the eſtabliſhment and ſucceſs of his Kiogom; (Au Which 4 g 
4 have re been fon 8 kulflled! in 1 Jeſus of Arg 25 The * 
"41 | X ads nora; 2 Nani 11 6 
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1 | FOUNDATION He MORALS. 93 
deſtruction of Babylon; that it ſhould be 2 perpetual deſolation, 

a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools of water :* That Tyre 
ſhould: be a place for fiſnermen to dry their nets—that Egypt 
ben a great and mighty empire, as well as Aſſyria, ſhould be- 
come a baſe Kingdom, and never lift up herſelf any more, nor 
have a prince of her own to reign over her? To the niteral aceom- 
pliſument of all theſe, the world has now been a long witgefs. The 

idolatry and image worſhip of the Eaſt,” was in a great meafure 
overtutned by the ſyſtems of Zoroafter and Mahomet, however 
erroneous and imperfect theſe were in other reſpects; and the 
introduction of Chriſtianity has given it ſuch a blow in the Weſt 
as it never can recover. The only remains of it in Europe, the 
idolatrous church of Rome, we hope God will ſpeedily deſtroy 
in terms of his predictior; and that the preſent ſhaking among 
the! idolatrous nations will finally make way, according to his 
promiſe, for the coming of him who is the deſire of all nations. 
The terms prophet and prophecy are uſed in ſcripture to denote 
a variety of different characters, talents, and exerciſes, All the 
ribaldry and nonſenſe Mr P. throws out about them, we believe 
will not convince any body that“ we have loſt the ſeripture 
meaning of the term,“ or that they were only ſtrolli ling fortune 
tellers, ballad- fingers, caſters of nativities and conjurors, &c. 
any thing but foretellers of futnre events, If he thinks it will 
degrade their character to call them poets, beeauſe they deliver. 
ed their predictions in verſe, and accompanied them with mu- 
lic ; he ought to have known, that in ancient times muſic and 
verſe. were on a higher footing, and in a very different degree 
of eſtimation than with us; that they were only employed in 
the worſhip of the gods, and i in celebrating the actions of heroes 
and benefactors of mankind, and in ſhort on all ſolemn occaſions, 
for their re formation and inſtruction nor were they then de- 
graded as with-us to fer ve the occaſions of jugglers and buſſoons, 
or to accompany farce or frolic of any kind. In the early 
periods of the Greek ſtates, their moſt ancient maxims, exhor- 
tati ons and laws, and even their hiſtory, were written in verſe: 
their religious rites were accompanied by dance and ſong. Ig- 
norance in muſic was e as a wen defect. Themiſto- 


o 


: N <5? 1 * 102 371 16 1 #4. 
* Fee the refleRions of Rollin on the attemas of Alezgader to re-efabliſh, 
it, Vole VI. ef his Antient Pi Naar, page 392 aud 393. 


We earl 'y ages of our own country arc 4 0 by afar an as involved. 
in a darkneſs ks tyre the tight of ſong arofe.” 
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cles was reproached for i it, and u upon a juſt gr round becauſe i ig- | 


norance in this, implied a a general DAT Mg in the three great 
articles of education, religion, morals, and polity. The ſtate of 
muſic was fixed by public laws both in Egypt and in Crete. 

The number of ſtrings to the lyre were fixed by law at Sparta; 4 
and fo much conſequence. was attached to it, that Timotheus 


| was. "baniſhed the ſtate for adding four frings to the feven that 


were fixed before.“ 


How often, in his ſecond Part, is he obliged't to treat Went i in | 
- Ke true character, as preffors of future events, in order, as 
he thinks, to confute and detect their falſe propheſying; and there, 


in order to avoid downright contradiction, he is obliged'to in- 
corporate the poets with the ſrers, caſters of nativities, and 


| fortune-tellers, as he calls them; and when he has ſhaken them 
all well together, they come out 4 2 poetical, muſical, conjuring, 
dreaming, ſtrolling fort of gentry. „In ſhort, he cannot tell for 
what Deborah and Barak were called prophets ; ; he ſays, not be- 
_ cauſe they propheſied any thing, but becauſe they compoſed a 
poem—the ſcripture ſays, they fung a ſong, but that they com- 
poſed it is not (aid, nor is Barak called a prophet—Abraham, 
Iſaac, Jacob, he the are not called prophets, for the truth of 


rehich lee Genefis xx. 7. 


We are far from thinking that the principal aſe and i intention 
of ſcripture prophecy conſiſts in informing men concerning fu- 
ture events; ſuch information would, in many caſes, be the great- 


eſt misfortune that could befal us, and in others, would interfere 
with the freedom of choice and of action neceſſary to conſti- 


tute moral agency: And probably it is on this account that 


ſome, tho? not all of them, are delivered in terms of obſcure 
and doubtful interpretation, ſo as not to be fully underſtood until 


the time of their accompliſhment; whenit is, we apprehend, their 
chief uſe and benefit ariſes, by pointing out to us the general 
| cure, orderand' foreſight of Heaven; the power, wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the [TSA LE in ordering and conducting e events ſeem · 
ingly the moſt caſual, ſo as to accompliſh the moſt important and 


beneficial purpoſes to us; and alſo by affording us an infallible 
Evidence. nd the” truth and . of that Ye velations in Which 


* i: on 7b ſubjett Dr Gregory) s Oorrictios Fiew, P. 116 e 


from Dr Brown, Plutarth, Cicero, Pulybius, Flato, Wc. There ts good ren · 
on to conclude, ſays Dr Blair, that the firft records of every Court were 


41 Ns to pyſierity in nz mberc and i in ſong. 
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they. are 5 an evidence as deciſive to us, a as to them 


who had it confirmed by che proof! of miracles, CEN 

"To form a tolerable notion of the perfection and. merits of 
any work, it behoves us firſt to be well acquainted x with the ob- 
ject and deſign of the author; 3. for without this, we ſhall fall, as 
Mr P. has done, 1 into continual error. The ſcriptures are term- 
ed in a general way y ſacred hi ftory, becauſe they contain much 
5 iat en under this form, and to diſtinguiſh them from all o- 
ther hiſtories called profane. But hiſtory comprehends a great 
variety of objects. every thing almoſt that is or may be the ſub- 
jet of inveſtigation. | When we conſider the ſcriptures 1 in this 


light, there is no ptopriety | in carrying our ideas to the hiſtories | 
of Gibbon, Robertſon, or Voltaire, whoſe writings of this kind 


have been looked upon as models; as if hiſtory had for its main 


object exactnels of chronological detail, harmony of periods, or 
elegance of diction. If we admit the neceſſity of a revelation of 


the will of the Supreme Being to his creatures, we might ſyppoſe 


it world be in the form of an exact and ſufficient ſet of rules and 
maxims, ſuch as ſhould correſpond with the perfection of his wil- 


dom and goodneſs, and the infinite rectitude of his nature, mea- 
ſured only with the powers and rational capacities of the crea- 


N ture. But ſuch a mode of government would leave in him no 
room for the e xerciſe of any other virtue, but a bligd and * 


| relling ſubmiſſion. 
To render his homage free, OI and 1 28 BRA as 


grateful to himſelf, there 1 ED alſo to be ſome knowledge of 
his own relative condition, as well as of the power, authority, 


and goodnefs of his Lord. Had ſuch information been attempt- 


ed in formal and direct terms, there is no doubt Mr P. would 


have found it full of myſtery, and therefore unworthy of his be 


lief According to the ſeripture plan, both objects are carried 
on together. We have in it ſuch an account of God, of his 


power and wiſdom, ways and works, as afford us ſufficient mate. 


: rials for making « out his character, ſo far as is neceffary for 1 us to 


* My P. ſometimes compares the ſcripture a to the abidiguent 


5 gag of the ancient beathen oracles ; compare that of the Pythian or- 
acie ta Cræſus, to be aware of the mule, with any of the ſcripture prophe- 
ties. Indeed, the object of the oracle appears to have been, on moſt occaſions, 


to miſlead, and decieve, Some of thg ſcripture prophecies appear indeed 


dar, for. reaſons we have mentioned, but never Er" ee 
Ancient Hiſtory, Vol. V. p. 24. 
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know, and as far as our capacities can go in comprehending it z 


and alſo from whence to gather what belongs to our own cog: ; 


tion, —mixed, at the ſame time, with ſuch rules and precepts as 


commend themſelves to our underſtandings, thus opened and fit- 


ted to receive them, as a perfect law of righteouſneſs. Such an 
account, it is plain, muſt be more properly a hiſtory of God 
than of any thing elſe ; nor is it reaſonable to expett, that human 
events would be any further proſecuted than was neceſſary to 
illuſtrate the main object, or with that exactneſs, intereſt, and 
| attention which forms the grand object of human biflories.“ In 


fact, we find that the whole of ſcripture hiſtory is proſecutedfon- 
ly in this way; conſiſting rather of extracts and fragments of 

| hiſtory, genealology, &c. than a complete and perfect ſyſtem 

of hiſtory. Thus we have extracts in it from many books—as 
the book of the generations of the Heavens and the Earth, tbe 

| book of Genealogies, the book of the wars of God, of Jaſher, 


Story of the 4 lad, book of Nathan, book of Jehu, and 
others...” 


How little attention the pte writers favs paid to * 
nological order in their narration, appears in the whole account 
of the creation, which is detailed without any regard to this 
_ circumſtance z and in the ſucceeding chapters the ſame thing is 
obſervable. In the 4th chapter, after the ſtory of Cain and Abel, 
the hifiorian takes occaſion to proſecute the hiftory of Cain * 5 
five generations, when he drops him and all his race ſor ever. : 


In the 5th chapter he turns back to recount the geneaology of 


Adam by Seth, with whom he had much more concern, ſince 
in bis line came the people with whom his connection lay; and 


this may perhaps explain to us a remark made in this chapter of 


genealogies concerning Seth, which is not made with regard to- 
the other ſons of Adam, tho? to them it was equally applicable, 


' viz. that to him was born a ſon in his own likeneſs, and in his. 


"own image ;. leaſt the Jews, preſuming upon the high character 
and privileges of their anceſtors, might be led to overlook the. 


| ron corruption and apoſtacy of all Adam's race. 


* i h 19577 Wwe ebſetve nds the hand of man; in accounts of bat- 


tles loft and won, fieges and conqueſts of cities, of empires eftabliſhed or o- 


verthroaun, we diſcern nothing of God, or of a Providence; and we avould 
be almoſt tempted ro believe, he had abandoned men to their own views, 
their talents, and their paſſions. Tt is the book of revelation alone that 


hasdiſperſed theclouds that hid him from our view, and has diſcovered to us Y 


the concern he has ever had, and will ever take, in all the events au? re vo- 
; Lotions that take place among men. -Rorlix. 
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name of a city till ſome time aſterwards. 
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periods of che different. events mentioned, which the ſcripture, 


does not ; 5 # unleſs we were to take | it according t to the order of nar- 5 
ration, which we know would in moſt inſtances be an exranequs , 
calculation ? SE: Hiſtorians ſpeak of the city of Rome even in the 

days of Romulus; ; but the firſt ſettlements of Romulus were 


only a few ſcattered huts about the foot of the Tarpeian Rock: 
and wheth er Rome deſerved or got the name of a city in his days 
no. perlon can tell; but it had got that name by the time any 
body came to write about it—and ſo may we ſuppoſe i it to have 
been with this ſettlement or city of Cain, if 1 it Lada not get. the, 
Notwithſtanding of this defect of 1 and 71 
might be called in any other hiſtory, 0 the Bible method of 
teaching has yet great advantage oyer the philoſophical, inal. - 
much as ſomething groſſer, and better ſuited to our perceptive, | 


powers than philoſophical arguments and diſquiſitions, will be 


found needful | for the generality of mankind to eſtabliſh a firm per- "4 


ſuafion of what lies ſo far beyond 1 the evidence of our ſenſes and | 
comman demonſtration. From a few plain facts, which Moſes has 


laid together i in the firſt part of the book of Geneſis, Viz. the cre- 
ation ofall things out. of nothing; the formation of man, the autho- 5 
rity of the Creator over him, his fall from his primitive integrity in 5 
and 1 innocence, with the conſequences of! it, the fixing his perma- js 
ment ſtate after his tranſgreſſionʒ the ſenfible demonſtration of the - 
ſovereign and abſolute authority of the Creator in the puniſh. | 
ment of the degenerate inhabitants'of the antedeluvian world; 


the ſeparation of Abraham, and the choice of his ſeed to be a 
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and divine truths—from theſe plain facts the divine Wan, is 
adjuſted, and his perfections deduced and illuſtrated in the ſim- 
pleſt and eaſieſt e e level to the meaneſt capaci- 
ty * 


With Ne views of the nature and purpoſes of the n 


records, (and we would imagine this to be the only reaſonable 
view in which they can be taken up, ) i it will appear of {mall con- 
ſequence whether we can adjuſt them to the forms of hiſtorical 
arrangement, or whether we ſhall be able to reconcile the vari- 
ous articles it contains, of biography, geography, and topogra- 
2 phy, or: thoſe that relate to poſition, arrangement, tranſlation or 


interpolation, &c. to the accuſtomed modes and forms of human 


_ compoſition : They are, in our opinion, of little account in ſet- 
tlipg the authenticity of the books, or eſtabliſhing our belief | 


of their veracity; ſo we ſhall leave them all to the care of tranſ- 


1ators, expeſitors and annotators, or for Mr P. if he pleaſes, and 
the prieſts to battle about—contenting ourſelves only with a few 
general obſervations; and by replying to ſuch of his objections 
as we have not ſeen taken up by others; or where there is 
ſuch evident miſrepreſentation, ſophiſtry, AG deceit, as to maniĩ- 


feſt incapacity, malus animus, or wilful deception i in the au- 


thor. To ſet forth the whols would Fequare. many volumes. <A 


| 
| 


EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE ADDUCED BY MR PAINE 
T0 DISAUTHENTICATE THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


Tir e which: Mr: Dae has ae n ts prove 


the books of Moſes and others of the Jewiſh hiſtory a forgery 


of latter times, from the change in the names. of places, — 


| ſome of them being named differently in different paſſages ; the 


mention of kings of Ifrael in the book of Geneſis; of things and 
and places remaining unto this day uſed in a narration of pre- 
ſent occurences; the name of the ſeer of old times being changed 
into that of prophet, while the ſame name of ſeer is ſtill continued 
in the narration, are all eaſily reconciled with truth and confiſt- 
ency by what we learn from ſcripture, and other books, c con- 


* Riccaltoun. 
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cerning the ſacred writings; that all of them then in exiſtence were 
collected, compared, reviſed, and corrected by Ezra ind the 
great Sanhedrim, who added, where they thought them wanting, ; 


ſuch explanatory notes or obſervations as were neceſſary to make 


them exſily intelligible in their times; and thecircumſtance oftheir 
ſeventy years captivity or baniſhment from their native country 
unqueſtionably made this more neceſſary, The artleſs manner 


in which this has been done, ſhe vs indiſputably that this wastheir 
whole deſign; otherwiſe it would have been eaſy for forgers of 
a very common degree of underſtanding and addreſs, to have a- 
voided the whole of theſe grounds of cavil: for to avoid every 


circumſtance. that may lead to deteQion, is what every for ger 
has continually before his eye.—But independent of this we 
may obſerve, it need not be thought extraordinaty that Mo- 
ſes, who had mentioned the promiſe made both to Abraham 


and Jacob, © that kings ſhould come out of their loins,” and who 
was himſelf tiled King in Jeſburan, and who had written an ex- 
preſs ordinance for the kingdom, on the preſumption the x peo- 
ple would chooſe to ſet up that form of government (the only one 
then known in the world) when they attained their full ſettle- 


ment in the land of Canaan—it need not be thought ſtrange, ir 
he, who was himſelf a prophet, ſhould mention circumſtances that 


took place before the regal government was ſet up. 

The phraſe, wnto this day, ſeems to have been ſometimes uſed 
as a common expletive form of ſpeech without much meaning. 
In this way it appears to be uſed in the laſt verſes of the 19th 
chapter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid of Moab the ſon of Lot, 
% The ſame is the ſather of the Moabites unto this day; and 
the ſame of his other ſon, Ben-· ammi the father of the Ammonites. 
Where it is to be underſtood otherwiſe, we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe i it to have been added by Ezra. 

Another contradiction and inconſiſtency Mr Paine thinks he. 
has found in the different accounts of the taking of Jebus the 
capital of that tribe; but he has overlooked, in the heat of his 
zeal, a circumſtance which would have rectified his miſtake, : 


namely, that there was both a city and a citadel of Jebus; 


both of whom were not taken at the ſame time,—and ſome ac- 
counts relate to the taking of the one, and ſome to the other. 

Before he had made ſo much ado about the city Dan, Havre- | 
— and Havre. de. Brace, if he: Bog. had the lenſe to have 
N 
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looked into Joſephus, the hiſtorian and a native of the country, 
_ Joſephus would have told him he was going to triumph without 
a victory; for that the Dan mentioned in Geneſis, upon which 


the whole of bis argument turns, was not a city at au but a ri- 


ver, and one of the heads of Jordan. 


In relation to the Moſaic account of the creation he EN 


ouſly obſerves—* "Tis nobody ſpeaks—nobody appears, — and 
*tis addreſſed to nobody; it has neither firſt; ſecond. or third 
perſon.” Notwithſtanding of this ſingular defect, many high 
encomiums have been made upon this paſſage of ſacred writing 
by Longinus and others, as the following; © That in the ſublimity 


af a powerful mind, and in words that have never yet been e- 
qualled by poet or philoſopher, it is only OY 0 RS, Aga 
God faid let there be, and there was.“ We have looked into 


the theories of Buffon, Goldſmith, Wuithurſt, Hutton, and De 


Luc, concerning this matter, and it does not appear to us, that 
any of them have been aware, more than Moſes, of this defect; 


or that they belie ved any other form of addreſs was neceſſary 
to draw the attention of mankind to this ſubject, than to 
any other. As to the want of perfon in this deſcription, 


whether it may be a defect or not, we confels, lies not within the 


compaſs of our comprehenſion, or even to underſtand what he 
means by it. He makes it a heavy complaint againſt Moſes, 
and from which he infers error and falſchood, that he has not gi- 


ven us the true aſtronomical account of this matter. The ob- 
ſervations of an author we have often quoted upon this ſubject, 


(Sullivan) are ſo much to the purpoſe that we ſhall give them 


in his own words. If Moſes (fays he) had endeavoured to 
unfold to the illiterate Hebrews, the true phenomena of the 


ſyſtem of the univerſe, in what light would he have been regard- 
ed by them? To others he left that taſk, and to the invention 
and induſtry of ſucceeding ages; and whatever was his own | 


g intelligence, he perceived the haz ard of talking to ſuch men of 


planetary vortices, of the concentricity of the ſun, or of a world 


in the moon. The ſacred writers in general, as they adapted 
themſelves to ignorant men, ſpoke and wrote in a language like- 


ly to be underſtood; and whoever wiſhes to inſtruct mankind, 


muſt uſe the common language of his own times: and jf Moſes 
in this particular had acted otherwiſe, he muſt have paſſed for a 
madman inſtead of a prophet.” We may alſo alk Mr P. if he 
or any other man ſpeaks or writes otherwiſe on theſe matters 
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to this day. He may aſk indeed, why the Author of nature did 
not reveal to us the exact truth of theſe, as well ag of all other 
things uſeful for us to know; and we may retort his queſtion by 

aſking him, why all preceding. ages have been left in darkneſs, 
and in doubt concerning the true light of reaſon before the Age 
of Reaſon made its appearance; or how it is, that all the uſeful 
and neceſſary arts, as well as the ſciences, have been Jeſt to the 


invention of ſucceſſive ages—and in ſhort, why were we made 


as we are, weak and imperfect beings ? 3 


After what has been ſaid in relation to the fa and Son 7 


or if Mr P. pleaſes to call it ſo, diſorder, of ſcripture narration, 
it is hardly worth while to take notice of a fooliſh cavil in a 
note to his concluſion againſt this account, from the mention of 
day and night, evening, and morning, before the formation of 


the ſun and moon to rule over them, Shall we ſay that be who 


formed them all could not make day and night, evening and 
morning, without the aſſiſtance of theſe lights ?® Let any perſon 

but look impartially at the narration, and he will ſoon perceive 
that little more is intended than bringing us acquainted with the 
facts, and the power by which they were ordained. 


The fimplicity of this relation may appear unſatisfadory i in , 


the eye of philoſophy, which eagerly prys after the how and 
why of every thing, often in matters far above its reach. It ap- 


pears, however, completely to anſwer all that probably was in- 


tended by it To bring us acquainted with the true and only 
foundation of all morality and religion, ſovereign creative power, 
and abſolute property ariſing therefrom, the only way in which 
it can ariſe; for to him only who formed them at firſt, can a- 


lone belong the diſpoſal of all his creatures, and all their actions.“ 
And, we again repeat it, this account of the creation,“ the au- 


thority of the Creator exhibited to man in his firſt eftabliſhment, 


and, after his tranſgreſſion, the appointing the means of his re- 


3 ſtoration, — the ſenſible demonſtration given to the old world of 


ths Creator: s rower and Juſtice 1 in reducing it to its primitive Z z 


" Wet 1 may wwe a to Mr P. the elegant language of the book of Job. 


Ha thou commanded the morning fince thy days + ? where is the way 


where light dwelleth'? and as for darkneſs, where is the place thereof. * 
on whatever day theſe had been created, we would not have been ſur- 
 priſed if Mr P. finding nothing better to cavil at, had aſked, during what 
Period of the day it was, how long the day muſt have been ; 497 if. it might 
aof as well be ſaid they were created i 1 rde dark. 
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ſtate, and beginning a new origination of mankind,—the whole: 


of his diſpenſation to the race of Abraham, from his firſt elec- 
tion to be the father of the faithful, to their ſettlement in the 


country of Canaan,—is not only the beſt calculated we could 
conceive for bringing us acquainted with our own condition, 
and the nature, power, and perfections of that Being with whom 
we have to do,” but alſo explains to us many circumſtances in 
the world, both in the former and latter ſtages of it, which 
| philoſophy never did nor could account for. Innumerous inflances 


in this hiſtory do we perceive the exhibition of a power ſimilar to 


7 that of creation, and ſuch ſenſible demonſtrations thereof ap- 
pear to have been more neceſſary in the early periods of the 
world, than in after times, when men came to be poſſeſſed of re- 

cords of theſe occurences, and more experience of the ways and 

diſpenſations of God in the ordinary courſe of his providence 3 1 

and on this account perhaps it is, that they have long ſince been 


diſcontinued, as being no longer neceſſary. It is to this diſplay 
of his power and wiſdom in his works of creation that God of- 


ten appeals in ſcripture, as a proof that he is the only true God, 

in oppoſition to the claims of idols, and all falſe Gods whatever, 

as well as to his foreknowledge i in declaring things to come; as 
in Fatah, chapter xli. Concerning idols it is ſaid, Let them 
bring them forth, and ſhew us what ſhall happen let them ſhew 


the former FO what they be, ſhew the things that are to come 


here after, that wemay know that ye are Gods. — Jeremiah, ch. x. 


© Thus ſhall ye ſay unto them, The Gods that have not made 
the heavens and the earth, even they ſhall periſh from off the 


earth, and from under the heavens” and follows a deſcription | 
5 of the true God, by ſuch works as we are conſidering; and con- 
cluding, in the 16th verſe, * The portion of Jacob is not like 

them, for he is the Creator of all things, the Lord of Hoſts is 


his name.” — Again, the Moſaic account of the events that took 


place in the firſt periods of the world, appear to be highly rea- 
ſonable and juſt, inaſmuch as it places things in the ſame order 
and connection as we ſee many of them in at this day; and gives EY 
us the only reaſonable explanation of many circumſtances of opi- 
nion and practice, that have ever been current in the world, and 
for which, until, the times of 9 Res no ſort of reaſons 


were ever ocean. 


Mr P. may ſcoff and make binkaf merry at the "FE of the 


fall, and condemnation of mankind for eating an apple, but it 


was nevertheleſs the foundation of a vaſt number of ancient tra- 
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ditions, poems, and allegories; z and theſe were firſt taken up in 
ages and countries where mankind took no other foundation for 
their opinions. The apple he has taken from ſome of theſe ſources, 
for no ſuch thing is mentioned by Moſes. Something of the 
kind it might 85 3 and then Mr P. may ſay, what a poor affair 
to be damned for! but it were eaſy to put a caſe even in human 
affairs, where eating an apple would be the greateſt crime he 
could commit, —how much more in a caſe between man and 
his Maker. The Swiſs Guards trampling upon a bit of party= 
coloured ribbon at Verſailles, and ſubſtituting 2 fingle-coloured, : 
one in its place, was but a trifling matter in itſelf, but it turned 
out a very ſerious buſineſs from the circumſtances. If he thinks 
this is not the way in which corruption and fin and miſery have 
entered the world, the world will be much obliged to him by 
telling them how; 3 or how, having once entered, they could be 
again eradicated, without altering the whole frame and conftitu- 
tion of it. We wonder he forgot to retail to us brother Tindal's 
abſurdity imputed to this revelation, from the account of their ma- 
king themſelves aprons before the invention of needles and thread. 
The antiquity and univerſality of the belief that the anger of 
the Deity or Deities was to be averted, and that they were 
rendered propitious to mankind by the virtue of ſacrifices, is as 
ancient as the traditions of any country: A practice and belief 
a altogether ſo inconſiſtent with any ſort of reaſoning which we 
can form, or which mankind ever did form, concerning the na- 
ture ofthe Gods, and the effects of the flavour of burnt fleſh and fat, 
that we may challenge all the philoſophers in the world to produce 
any thing like a : probable reaſon for the practice, except on n the | 


* We now that this has been attempted; but with what ſucceſs, aue may. 
fee by conſidering the accounts. It has been ſaid, © that the firſt Gods of 
every country are the objetts of terror, rather than of love and veneration.“ 
Granted, except as to thoſe favoured with revelation: * T, hat finding the 
ehect of gifts and preſents in procuring the good will of their neigbbours, 
men would naturally be led to try what effect theſe would have upon their 
Gods--- That their flocks and herds are the moſt valuable poſſeſſion of man 
in the firſt ages of ſociety.” True as to the paſtoral ftate; but this has been 

reckoned an advanced ſtage of it. It cannot apply to that which, by atmoſt 
all rejefors of the light of revelation, hos been conſidered as the firſt, name 

ty, what they call the Hunter ftate. But how the flaying of the animals 
could be conſidered as a gift to the Gods does not ſo well appear; and til! 
leſs the practice of burning and roaſting them. And in no view wherein we 
can take it, can there any reaſon or confiſtency be covered in the fradlice, 
except on the footing of divine ö | 5 


| 
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ground of eeyelation. A ined the adde d aſſumed; 


and the wode of pradice in afligning different tes and different 


9 aufmale fo tor « each of the Gods confirms it. The revelation which 
Was the ground work of the, whole, Wedel fourth chap- 
ter of f Ge ſis, and T whete elſe, —* 


that came to be ſeparated, from, 1 the ſociety Keen 
pers, to whom it was frequently, renewed, and, agulsted 31 among 
| all ethers | it continued to be blindly followed upon the authori- 
4 ty of th the old tradition, with ſuch aſſiſtance only as nature ls light 


could give it, till, in moſt countries before che introduction: of 


the t ye light of revelation, it came to be perverted to the-hor- 
tible extreme of offering up human victims: And ſo ĩt con- 


tinues in many countries where this light is ſtilb withheld to this | 
day. Something we find all of them, in che midſt of this 
heatheniſh darkneſs, always groping after; and in their puie ſto, 


interceſſors, * 3 5 heroes, and mediator Gods, we ean trace 
ſome veſtiges of revelation, miſerably mangled by: traditiong and; 


even thus mangled, they were fo far regarded, that no man durſt 


truſt his own integrity without them. That refinement was re- 
ſerved for grofſer ignorance in more enlightened times. ?? 


In relation alſo to the origination of mankind, of language, and 


of the ſocial ſtate, look into philoſophical, accounts, and what 
confuſion, contradiction, and improbable gueſſes do we find, not 


to ſay downright abſurdities. By one, mankind are deſcribed 


So outcaſts of nature caſt, (ſays Volney) by an unknown. 
hand upon a land deſolate and wild; an orphan deſetted by the 


hand that produced him,” &c. ſavage and ſtupid; ſays Rouſſeau, 


and having nothing but an animal exiſtence to preſerve, —ſavage 


and ſtupid as the bear—By others, as A race of avergrown mon- 
(Lord Monboddo) By the ancient poets 

and philoſophers, as ſpringing from the ſeed of theſerpent's tooth, 
ſcattered on the mud of the Nile :* and by all modern refiners 


keys, with a tail; 


and rejectors of revelation, as a brutum et tunpe pecus, a brute 
| and baſe race,—a ſort of human ſavages, without language, arts 
or civilization. 
Lain the weakneſs and wa nts of his neh and the * 


— 


* Similar to this is an antient fable, which haz been 3 both by 
Virgil and Ovid, that the juices of the human Marrow, fixed and b congutate! 
_ death , — produce theſe anim als. | 


ng # The reaſon. of the praftice 
on, Ricealtoun), was, Cc, Joſt inal that, part of the world | 


How man was enabled to ſupport himſelf a- 


the 
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W 
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and ect animals of the foreſt; or 'how he could be able to in- 
vent a language, without the aſfitance of ſome natural and ac- 


| knowledged ſigns, whereby to fix and determine the meaning of 
| thoſe that were to be arbitrary and artificial; or how ſociety, 

= arts, 'and refinement, could ariſe out of 4 ſtate of univerſal ſa- 
vagiſm, we are not ſo well inſtructed; or how it ſhould hap- 


pen, that man, who is confeſſedly the maſter-piece of all the | 
works of God below, and who only was formed with powers 
to contemplate and admire them, and with organs fitted to con- 
| vey his ſentiments to others, ſhould yet be formed without the 


| benefit of a language whereby to communicate with his kind, 
—an advantage enjoyed by every inferior creature, ſo as com- 


pletely to anſwer all the occaſions of their nature. On all : 


theſe matters Mr P. is, for good reaſons, ſilent, 


The book of Geneſis Mr P. calls © a book of ſtories, bet 5 
traditionary or invented abſurdities, and downright lies ;” and 


all this on account of the longevity aſcribed to the antedelu. 
vians, the exiſtence of giants and of an univerſal deluge, all of 
which he treats as fictitious, improbable, and abſurd z on what 


grounds we ſhall examine. And firſt, with regard to the du- Z 


ration of human life, it may be obſerved, that there is no cir- 
cumſtance in the human œconomy that can lead us to conclude. 


that three ſcore years and ten ſhould ſum up its medium dura- | 


tion rather than ten thouſand, We have many well-atteſted in- 


ſtances, in latter times, of its being lengthened out to double 


the firſt number; and why not to any other? Accordingly, ſays 
a celebrated anftomiſt, (Dr Monro) in his concluding view of 
the human ſyſtem, © When we view the nice and critical ad- 
juſtment of its ſeveral powers, and the exact proportion kept up 


for a certain period between its repair and waſte, with the means 


provided for this purpoſe ; did we venture to reaſon without ex- 
perience, we ſhould rather conclude our duration would be eter. 
nal.“ And he obſerves, © that the exertion of power, where- 


by * 18 brought to a n concluſion, is greater than 3 1 


whereby it is continued.“ The wonder is not ſo much,” 
lays Dr Burnet, © why the antedeluvians lived fo lorg, as why. 
we live ſo ſhort. © With ſuch proviſions for repair and waſte, 
way ſtiould not life continue as long as nouriſhment is taken 1 in, 
in the ſame way as flame does as long as fuel is ſupplied ?” 

With regard to the giants, we perceive Mr P. has heard ok \ 


# 


O 


the Titans, a very old tradition, evidently founded upon this 
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very account,” Alt biſtory has taken notice of men of extra. 


ordinary flature ; our 6wn eyes have ſeen them. The extraor- 
dinary ſize” and frength of che Roman emperor Maximin, is as 
well known and autheßticated as the extraordinary ipbdence 


ef Thomas Paine. His character was too exalted for him 
not to be thoroughly known; and that very ſtreugth for which 
be was celebrated Procufed ben no leſs a prize than the empire 
of the world. Maximin was above nine feet in height, and the 
"I beſt proportioned man in the Whole empire. The firſt px. 


tunity he had of exhibiting his ſtrength to the public, was in 


the preſence of all the citizens of Rome, in the theatre, where 
he overthrew twelve of tlie ſtrongeſt men in wieftling, and out- 
5 ſtripped two of the fleeteſt horſes in running, all in one day. 
He could draw a chariot loaden, that two of the ſtrongeſt horſes 


could not move. He could break a horſe's jaw-bhone 1 a 


blow of his fiſt, and its thigh-bone with a kick of his foot. 
war he was always foremoſt and invincible. He reigned. 2 


ſome time with all the world his enemies, all mankind wiſhing 


him dead, yet no one daring to ſtrike the blow: He was killed 
at laſt by his own guards while n eee Nat. 
| Hitt. where Gmilar accounts may be ſeen.) ? 


The evidence of an univerſal deluge” Joby: inlets 


_ fingle teſtimony of Moſes, but is confirmed to us by ancient 
7  biſtory, univerſal tradition, as well as by all the accounts we 

have of the ſtate of the earth's ſurface, as far as actual exami- 
nation has yet proceeded. A general flood,” fays Sullivan, 


in his Views of Nature, was the baſis of an incredible num- 


- ber of ancient traditions. The Chaldeans have their Zuſurus, 
who was the Mofaic Noah. The Egyptians ſaid, Mercury had 


engraven his doQrines of ſcience on 1 n had reſiſted 
* The ge objefitons.to the ed Fa: Moſes, a. P. SE gw bis 
 actount of the Anakims, eſpecially the account of the iron bed of. King Os, 
- which, he thinks has been ecked out beyond all reaſonable bounds. Trunk- 


. hoſen, aud ſhoes, and petticoats, are made for the accommodation of feet 


and legs, as well as beds for the whole body ; and Tad T  apprebend, abe 


| A oould falt into conſiderable errors, were we toe, e the ie o/ "the feet 
and leg. of - our forefathers, by the trunk-hoſe and turn-up ſhoes in the 
' reign of. King Stephen; or theſe of our great-grandmothers. in the reign of 
Queen Anne, by the, five of the hoop-pefticoat. Or what if the ſame fancy 


f Should hawe.poſſe fed. King Og « as 9 ab hieb took Alexander on his retreat 


b from India, awhen he ordered his ſoldiers 70 leave in Vi camp voth beds and 
_ flalls F above the 9 Kenko ons. | | 
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the violence of the deluge. The Greeks had their Pyrrha and 
iſtory of which, and of the ſub 
fequent'/ ſacrifices; tallies exactly with the account of Noah. 
The Chineſe have their Pyrun, who ſaved. himſelf. i in a veſſel at 


Deucalion's flood, the whole 1 


the inundation:=—{ Kempfer.). The Hindoos alſo. give a ſimilar 


account.—(Phitoſoph.. Tranſact.) They add, that their god 
Wiſlinou trans formed himſelf into a fiſh, and conducted the veſ- 


ſel which preſerved the wreck. of the human race. And this 


deluge is aforibed by the Bramins to the extreme profligacy of 
mankind.(Maurice's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan.) This veſſel is 
alſo mentioned in the nlitlans of the northern parts of the 2 


world, and in the Edda. 


ye Joſephus alſo tells us, that the 1 of moſt nations, | 
as well as of the Greeks and Romans, gave the ſame account of 
this deluge, of the longevity and gigantic ſtature of ſome of : 
the antedeluvians, and quotes for it Monetho, Beroſus, and the ; 
authors of the Phoenician Annals, Males TAs, Wap, 5 
and a long catalogue of others. 
AA tradition ſo univerſally AA ee * not WE — 2 
its riſe in imagination. It is beſides a fact, that the nearer we 
5 approach thoſe countries that were, according to the Moſaic ac- 
count, inhabited by the immediate deſcendants of Noah, the 
greater we find has been, at an early period, the degree of per- 
fection in the arts and ſciences; and the farther we draw from 
it, the greater the ignorance and mental incapacity. Again, : 
(fays he) that this globe which we inhabit has undergone the 


moſt violent convulſions, —that its parts have been broken, de- 
tached, and overturned in different ways, burying large tracks 
of the upper ſurface, with all its animal and vegetable produc- 


tions, we have abundant evidence, from the vaſt quantities of 
animal, vegetable, and marine Productions we meet with where- 


ever we deſcend: In the loweſt valleys, and on the top of the 


loftieſt mountains, as well as below the beds of the occan; in 


the middle regions of the continents, as well as in the iſlands ; 


from the ſummit of the Alps, to ſome hundreds of feet below 
the level of Amſterdam ; 3 and at the profound depth of two or 
AN three thouſand feet, the greateſt that has. yet been examined, 
Me can trace what was once the ſurface of the earth, as in the 


ſuperincumbent ſtrata we can obſerve what was in other times 
the beds of the fea: So can we, in climbing the Alps. 28 latis. 
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factorily N that above 'their tops the waters of it have 
rolled. 11359 3 | 1 10 6! 3118 I; Yin 911 25 A017 (09731 907 
The primitive ſtate ohe earth (ſays Whitehurſt) FO 
have been totally metamorphoſed by the firſt convulſions of na- 
ture at the time of the univerſal deluge, its ſtrata broken; and 
thrown into every poſſible degree of confuſien and diſorder. 


It has been maintained indeed, but founded only upon flight | 


and partial · circumſtances, that there is a econſtant migratory 
ſtate of the ſea, and ſucceſſive changes from land to ſea, and 
vice verſa; and that at ſueceſſive periods the ſen has travelled 
over every part of the globe; and to this circumſtance, and the 


action of volcanos, has been imputed all theſe diſorders at the 


ſurface of the earth: but no relative change can be ſhe wn to- 


have taken place with regard to any of the great continents af 
the world; from the earlieſt records of time. All the conſi- 
derable volecanos, the great agents by which any conſiderable 
changes can be ſuppoſed to be made, are ſituated near the ſea. 
Mount Veſuvius has preſerved its relative ſituation to the ſſilore 


of Italy, from the days of Pliny at leaſt, and moſt probably for 


long before; otherwiſe the circumſtance would not have eſcaped 


that: learned and curious naturaliſt ; ſo that, even upon the 
ground of preſent and ſtanding evidence, we have every reaſon 
to conclude the truth of this fact as related by e ee 
on all/theſe ſubjects Maurice's Hiſt. of Hindoſtan. 75 

Enough has been already laid of his objection lt the 


writings of Moſes, from their being in the third perſon; the 


beſt that can be ſaid of it is, it was a fooliſh buſineſs. Ihe 
fame might alſo be applied to what he objects againſt them from 
the language of commendation applied in a ſingle inſtance to 
himſelf. Mr P. whohas on this accaſion evidently miſtaken meek- 


neſs for modeſty; arguing, very naturally, from the modes and 


cuſtoms of writing in our days, might very well conclude,.— 


What would the world think of the author of the Age of Rea- 


ſon, if he had ſaid, Now the man Paine was wiſe above all the 


men which! were upon the face of the earth? Would not all tbe 


vr -orld cry ſhame upon Thomas Paine Modes of writing, and 


rules of modeſty, may differ with the times; and therefore we 


are not ſurpriſed that Homer makes the Girethin officers call 


each other dogs face, and ſuch like names as would go very ill 
down with the army gentlemen of our times. How far Mr P. 
has conformed himſelf to the rules or forms of it in his days, 
we {hall leave to others to determine. 
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The conduct of the children of Iſrael to the inhabitants of 
the ſeven nations, as they are called, of Canaan, as well as the 
divine command for it, has ever been made by all Deiſts, as 
well as Mei one of their moſt formidable. objections againſt 
there yelation of ſcripture, +* To read (lays he) of the ſlaugh- 
ter of infants without) horror, muſt undo every thing tender, and 
ſympathiſing, and benevolent! in our nature; and the ſacrifice I 
muſt make to believe the ſeripture, would, be ſufficient to deter- 
mine my choice? It is no wonder when men lay down arbi- 
trary and inapplicable poſitions, if they draw abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent concluſions. It is no moxe a matter; of our oven choice ; 
what to believe Gr diſbelieve, than it is to hear or perceiye ;,-we 
are forced to believe upon evidence, whether we. like it or not. 
Men indeed may diſſemble their belief, or they may ſlifle the 
convictions of conſcience ſo far as t deceive themſelves con- 
cerning the genuine: operations; of their minds; but to. believe. 
or diſbelie ve at pleaſure, is altogether out of our power, We 
_ cawfcarcely teil whether Mr P. believes that the Supreme Be — 
ing rules and; ſuperintends the world and its affairs; but he will 
certainly admit chat he has given every thing in it its fixed and 
certain frame and conſtitution, whereby all events arg governed. 
Ho then will hei reconcile to the meaſures, of unbounded wiſ⸗ 
dom and goodiieſs; the abundance of evil, of pain, and ſuffering. 
vahich have ever been in it, and Which our own times have wit 
neſſed in ſuch an uncommon degree. He ſays, in the beginning 
of Part II that many things contained in the Bible, ſtated to 
be done by the expreſs command of God, are as ſhocking to 
humanity, and to every idea of moral jullice, as any thing done 
by Robeſpierre, Carrier, or Joſeph Lebon—that is What he 
calls“ coming by ſtealth, upon Whole nations, and aſſaſſinating 5 
them“ ga belief which he characteriſes in the worſt terms he can 
imagine, But if he believes in a providence, at all, he muſt 
believe that God has often willed and ſucceeded ſuch things, 
becauſe they hate often happened, and to a much greater ex- 
tent than this. It was the Supreme Being who vpheld the na- | 
_ tural powers, and the natural operations of t he natural mind, or 
| Mexinglhen nter even n hep he: held 1 in Age vile our Y 
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he willed the commiſſion of them, and yet we ſuppoſe he will 2 
hardly - A the evil thereof to the Alaighty ; 55 ſo that ne- 
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ceſſatily he muſt either eClude God out of the World altoge⸗ 
ther, or make him the author of them; And all his ranting a- 


bout fach matters comes to no more cke this, Is it an outrage 
upon the möral character of the Almighty! to beleve he {Gta 


commiſſion any ſet bf men to execute What” he Wills and pu, 


4 


poſes 45 be done? GA 2nd 01 eas 10 392 (34 VG 30 41 WY f . 
In the various irruptions of the Goths, Hüls, Vändalt, 


Fraftbb ant Panonians, and thoſe of the Scandinavian and Scy- 

thian tribes; or in the more recent ſcenes of more than 
Gothic barbarity tranſacted at the capture of Iſmael and War- 
ſaw j of thoſe tranſacted by the Septemberiſers at the priſons 6f 


rale, or at the capture of Lyons, or at Carrier Republican 


marriages at Nantes, did the unhappy objects of them ſuffer leſs 

than the nations of Canaan ? Or did Gengis Khan, Kaled, Ta- 

merlane, or Naddir Shaw, infli& fewer calamities on the human 
race, while ſpreading their devaſtations over kingdoms, nations, 
and empires, than Moſes or Joſhua, the ſcene of "whoſe" opera- 
tions was confined to a ſpot” not much larger than the principal- 
ity of Wales or Cornwall? Are not even the ſufferings and 
miſeries of a private and peaceful life, often ſuch as to force 

many of us at the end of it to make the ſame reflection upon it 
as the patriarch—that Few _ evil ure * tHe _— Vi 
our pilgrimage ?? e 3 


"OW making ſuch keflbcklöns we may be indeed mpeg to 


: 975 whence is it, and why doſt thou, O God, ſuffer ſuch hard- 
ſhips in a world hich + thou haſt made? Is it for thy glory 
that ſo large a ſhade of miſery ſhould be ſpread acroſs thy 
works?” But may we not alſo ſay with our author (Sterne), 


« Or is it that we ſee but apart of them? When the great 


chain is at length let down, and all that has held the two worlds 
in harmony at length i is ſeen; when the dawn of that day ap- 
proaches, in which all the diftreſsful incidents of this drama 


ſhall be unravelled ; when every man's caſe will be reconfider- 


ed and redreſſed Auablen wilt thou, O God, be juſtified in all thy ; 


ways, and every mouth ſhall be ſtopped.” In this or in any 


other inſtance does it belong to us more than Mr P. to juſtify 
God's ways to man, or even fo much, ſince wifdom; benevolence, 
and benignity, are the only attributes he aſcribes to him? The 
Circumſtances of ſuffering and calamity that fell upon the ſeven 
nations of Canaan we ſee were not peculiar to them and how- 


ever repugnant it may be to Mr P.'s ideas of the unteerkal be- 
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 ngyolence of the Almighty to permit the extirpation of parti- 
cular nations, to plant others in their room, and to make them the 
depoſitory of divine revelations; yet facts muſt be allowed to 
ſpeak. | for themſelves. All the world will allow, that it is no 
misfortune for rude and barbarous nations to be ſubjected, 
even tho? it be by force of arms, to one more poliſhed, and far- 


ther advanced in the arts of civilization and refinement ; and 
yet conqueſt, in itſelf is no blefling. All hiſtorians ſeem to 


agree that the extent and univerſality of the Roman con- 
. were, upon the whole, a benefit and a blefling to 


mankind—and how. were they achieved, but in a way which 


fome of their own writers call a magnum latrocinum, an uniyer- 
fal robbery. The juſtice, propriety, and uſefulneſs, of the divine 


diſpenſation, both as it regarded the Jews themſelves and the 
world at large, has been very well ſtated by Mr Scott of the | 


Lock hoſpital, and likewiſe Mr P.'s s misſtatement with oper, to 
the Midianites. 


Had the whole of the foyen nations of 3 ook bedtime 


ed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed by ſome ſudden and 
unuſual convulſion of nature, however much we might have been 


ſhocked by the ſingularity of their fate, and have been ready 
to ſuppoſe it peculiarly calamitous, more ſo than perhaps in 2 
nearer view it would in reality be, yet no perſon would be au- 


rhoriſed to draw therefrom any concluſion againſt the mercy or 
_ goodneſs of the Divine Being; and yet their ſufferings would 


not have been leſ, or their fate leſs diſaſtrous i in the one caſe 
more than the 00 chat; it cannot be the belief of the faQ 


as the diſpenſation of Heaven that forms Mr P.'s difficulty, but 


the command given by the Almighty for this purpoſe to Moſes, 


as being ia oppoſition to general rules of humanity, and even the 
precept of his own EN, ＋ nou ſhalt love thy een as 1 
ſelf. TW EY 271771 4 F, 


That the N Hroe to 1 5 1 all his creatures in wr 


ſolute property, might proſcribe nations of notorious criminals, 
and put them out of the bounds of his own law, and the law of 


neighhourhood; in ell that can be imported by the word even in 
its moſt extended ſeuſe, as a rule of univerſal good will, and alſo 


commiſſion another nation to carry his juſt decrees, againſt them 
into execution, without, "I ſuppoſed to overturn. the obliga· 
tions of his oven law, —leems to us no Way inconſiſtent, either with 


his own perſectious, or what we all allow he hes Fonts <P gele- | 
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5 auingaio FOR che execution of juſtice wor /cfinits againft fo. 
ciety br in. war im deſenbe of He} ligerty Ur Property. 
In theſen infances/ indeed, times are ſuppoſcd to be comtiltted 
againk mankind; whereas the cHIdren of Ifrael Bad no ground 
of complaint 2 geinſt che inhabjarits/ öf Cantan, nor is any pre- 
tended·¶ But ãt ſeems now to be very much dotibted, nor do We 
ſee that it can be very well defendeds taking away life at all u- 
pon this or any other ground; than the law of Cod authori- 


Aing iti in the puniſhmentiof murder or in felf defence: And 
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we apprchend that even here; it ſtands mueh better on the au- 
thority of the general ſcripture reaſon-- for iti the image of 
| God. made he man' than upon that ol u etime cotnmütted 
: W ſociety; inaſmuch ab it applies mueh more extenſively, 
and relates to all me ee men, Acheter! in the 
5 ſocial-oorpennnetied condition 10 noiigt leb 4192! 
27 the caſe; of infants, involved i in this profeription, eim io 
us a hard meaſure, is the difficulty made leſs upon the ſchemes 
and plans of moral government which proud and atrogant mor- 
tals ſet up ſor che Almighty, of what he may or may not do 
in particulat caſes; which is ſaying no more than, if he Was u 
better ox wiſet than they, he would only do ſo and ſo ? Would 
it not be more becoming our condition, as weak and imperfect 
| creatures, to examine and prove the truth of facts by ſuch evi- 
dence. as we have laid before us, and chen take our opinions of 
the right or wrong in the caſe, from what we obſerve God has 
done, rather than to infer the truth or falſehodd of facts, from | 
our on preconceived opinions of what he may or may not do, 
which is only to ſet. bounds to omnipotent wiſdom and goodneſs . 
N by human ignorance and folly? How is it that we are to con- 
ceiye of theſe perfeQions of his nature, but as they are exem- 
| plified to us in his ways and works? What are the eternal and 
immutable laws of good and evil, to which the Creator himſelf 
conforms in all his diſpenſations, human wiſdom cannot pretend 
to reach. The man who certainly knows what purpoſes the f 
Creator deſigns 1 in all his actions, he, and he only, may pretend ö 
80 judge of them; © as it is from the model which every man 
cCarries in his own mind that all our notions of the Divine gaod- 
neſs is formed And our bias is fo irreſiſiibly ſtrong to the pre - 
lervation of life, and the enjoyments of it; thence we take our 
meaſures of good and evil, and imagine nothing can be good 
| but hat.“ we reckon good for us. But real goodneſs is s quite a- 
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noth x ſort, af a thing; ĩt is a perfect, conſtant, and unchange- 
able, loye 40 what; an. infallible. underſtanding knows tobe real- 

_ ly, geod4,and: a real ablorrence-ofial evil What promotes the 
real happineſs of. his creatures-mult he good, and what mars it 
wut be. evil.in.the Creator's.eye.5-and! of ahis his peffect wife 

dom alone can judge: Hence perfect gvodneſs muſt be a terri- 
ble attribute . ill being; as he WHO is e 'of Rt muſt as 
certainly defiray, the eyil, as chetiſhthe gobd. 2» £17 10 
The attempts made by Mr P. to extenuate 0 dest the 18015 
atry of the heathens, id much to his purpoſe were it ge nn? 7 
but for this end he behoyes.to contradict the whole body öf pro- 
ky as. well as {cxipture hiſtory, which both agree to corroborate 
| ſupport each then. That the idolatry of the Canaanites was 
of, F the molt groſs and barbarous ſort, we learn from Lev. Ivilt. 
After a deſcription of their idolatrous practices, againſt which the 
Iſraelites ge Marged. it is ſaid, . For in all theſe things the nations 
Kante whigh.1,caſt out before. you, and che land is defiled; 
therefore I do; vißt the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land 
| itſelf yo miteth out her inhabitants:“ And they are warned that 
ig ſuch a, condition the land ſhould ſpue them out alſo! In the 
zoth chapter of. the ſame. book. it is ſaid, Ye ſhall therefore 
| keep, all my ſtatutes, and my judgments, and do them, chat the 5 
land whither I; bzing you to dwell there ſpue you not out; and 
ye ſhall not. walk in the manners of the nations Which Veaſ out 
before you, ſor, they committed all theſe things, and therefore! 
ablorred them“) wand farther, * and ye ſhall be holy unto me, 
for * the Lord am holy, and have ſevered you from all other 
people that vou, ſhould! be mine, (that is, my ſervants) and obſerve 
my laws. And! aſtly, in Deut. xii, it is ſaid, For every Abo- 
mination, 00 he Lord hatetb, have they (viz. theſe nations) a 


24 


done unto their Gods; ; and even their ſons and their daughters“ 
; have they burnt; ig the fixe to their Gods. ZT 0 
Such being the moral Nate of theſe nations, are we t6 heck 
for any ; reaſong in juſſißcation of the Divine: conduct towards“ 
them? 1 True, it may be ſaid, that with equal ad canteges they” | 
would have becomes or might have been made a better people, 
perhaps, thay, the Jewsz, butthen 1 it becomes thoſe who'ww6tild / 
make the obje clion, to inform us, why. Providence has often 
permitted the deſtruction of nations, kingdoms, aud empires, 
* ithout e any moral prefer enge at all between the con querors end 


1 
34545 A 


he conq nered ; 34,95, W Without, any thing appearing to us as n Te 4. 
"Y 
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ſon why the one party ſlidud be preferred to the other; or why 
others have” flood and flouriſted long, enjoying: the bleſſings 
of peace and proſperity,” without any thing appearing in their 


character or conduct ro entitlè them to ſuchſ all vantages. Mr 


P. indeed often tells us, it is conttary to all we learn of the Al- 
mighty from contersplatingy his works, to ſuppoſe him to diftin- 


guiſh any 4 one people or nation with his bounty or favour, or 
with the character of a a'peculiar and choſen people, unleſs ſuch 


people were an example to all the reſt of the world in virtue 
and g oodnels; and yet we fuppoſe he would have no objection, 


if 15 bellsves a Providence at all, to have America or France 


o diflinguiſhed at this day; altho? we apprehend, he would be 
ſomewhat puzzled to make out We" Ne terrier . he 
+ he has authoriſed ſuch a diſtinction. -er her Vader 

That the commiſſion given ko the hone for difpolfefling a ind 
putting to death the inhabitants of Canaan, could not be conſi- 


| 7 dered as a commiſſion or general licence for plunder, ſpoil, 


and hoſtility to mankind, or as a claim to confider themſel ves as 
che. ſole care and regard of Heaven, as Mr P. repreſents, ſhort 


view of the circumſtances of the hiſtory will enable us to con- 


clude.” In the firſt place, their commiſſion was from'the firſt 
ſtrictiy limited to the ſeven nations of Canaan, or rather ſeperate 


tribes than what we now call nations. That of Amalek was af. 


| terwards added, for their cowardly treachery in falling upon the 


weak and faint of the children of Iſrael by the way, when they 
fr came out of Egypt; and indeed it was ſo ordered by Pro- 


| vidence, that many of the people whoſe countries they ſubdued 
were the firſt acorefſors. So was it, as Mr Scott has ſufficiently 
ſhewn, in the call of the Midianites. Beyond the bounds of 
this commiſſion they were ſtrictly prohibited from proceeding, 


except on the ju#:fable ground of ſelf-defence ; and according- 
ly, when they came to the borders of Edom, which had been gi- 
vea for a poſſeſſion to the children of Eſau, they are command- 


4 ed in the 2d chapter of Deuteronomy, to take good heed to them- 


ſelves not to meddle with them, for that ſo much as a foot-breadth 


of their land ſhould not be given them; and they are enjoined 


Arie a ttention to the rules of equity in all their dealings with 


them. Accordingly, ſays Moſes, When the Edomites came out 
againft us to giv2 us battle, we turned away from them : The 
ſame 1n regard to the Ammonites, the deſcendants of Lot; and 


ſo, lays N ofes, i in the laſt verſe of this r when e 
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Ur victories and fucceſſas, © Only unto the land of tl the chil- 
dren of Ammon thou cameſt nat, nor unto apy. place o the ri- 
vor Jabok, nor unto the cities gf the sg, Miu hat- 
* place the Lord gur God: forbade. us. Ust h 3 
Again, the law, of Moſes: gave, nermiſſion. fax. incorporating 
Kitiingers and proſely tes of whatever nation, except the people 
of theſe cities, as they are ſometimes called, viz. the Canaanites 
and the Amalekites, into religious communion as well as civil 
rights. And in the 1th chapter of Numbers, one law, and man- 
ner of offering is eſtabliſhed for the ſtranger as for the home- 


born ſon. The covenant under which they were, included alſo 


the ſtranger, in the camp from the hewer of wood. to the draw- 
er of water, Deutcronomy xxix. 11, Mr P. days in bis conclu- 
+ * that they made no proſelytes; they murdered all. „ They 
muſt have been ſtrange ly altered then in the days of Solomon, 


who, at the dedication. of the temple, prays, that God might al- | 


ſo hear and anwer the prayer of the ſtranger who was not of II- 
rael, in that houſe; and from this enlarged and liberal motive, 
that all the people of the earth might know and fear God; as they 
did ſtill more ſo in the days of our Saviour, who. charges 
the ſcribes and Phariſees, the great ſticklers of that time for the 


law of Moſes, with ſuch a rage of proſelytiſm, as led. them to 


compaſs fea and land to gain a ſingle conyert; and that this related 
to the Gentiles as well as to the different ſects among themſev es, 
we learn from Acts ii. 10. General laws and rules of [ore HY 
lity are frequently inculcated in behalf of ſtrangers, as in Lev. 
xix., © And if a ftranger ſojourn with thee in your land, 
thou ſhalt not vex him; but the ſtranger that dwelleth with 


you, ſhall be as one born amongſt you, for ye were ſtrangers in 


* land of Egypt. The tame thing is ſet forth in Exod, xxii. 
Thou ſhalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother; nor 


an o Egyptian for thou waſt a ſtranger in his land. ” And in chap- ; 


ter xxiii; 4 Alſo thou ſhalt not oppreſs a ſtranger, for ye know; 
the heart of & ſtranger, ſeeing ye were ſtrangers in the land of 


Egypt.“ And the ſame thing in many « other places. But if Mr 


\ P.$1calumnies had been true, we ſhould rather have expected 


ſuch injunctious as theſe— I hou ſhalt opprels a ſtranger, for ye 
were abuſed when ye were ſtrangers; thou ſhalt vex and opprels 


an Egyptian, for he made thee to ſerve with rigour when thou 
waſt a ftranger in his land. 8 
The ſame humane con duct is ſet for th. to us in the laws that 


were preſcribed to them for the manner ol conducting war, TY 
. 3. 5 
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(and ſo might he ſay of all the reſt) than merely bis telling them 
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with regard ti eaptives, and wi ves taken-from amg captive fo 
womenz—very different from what was conimandeth Mith reſpect . 
tosthe ſe ven nations; and in the puniſliment infli ted on Saul and mn 
his familyffor breachof public faith to the Gibeonites, although yo 
fraudulehtlyi and ſurreptitĩouſſy obtained; and alſo im the re- cle 
fuſabof permiffion for David to build a teniple'to God, benauſe th 
he had been a man of war, and had ſhed much bloed z ſome of it Tur 
indeedima very improper ſervice.) Altho? this prohibatioh had no thi 
doubt another reaſon, and another view; yet it! fill holds good as: rie 
a diſappidbation by God of war and bloodſhed z ad to this ef- his 
fette the / terms of the prohibition, are o ſingularly em mphatic, to 
that veiſhall quote them, 1 Chron, xxii, 85 Butithe-word ofthe as 
Lord came unto me ſaying, Thou haſt ſhed blood:abutdaitlygand Me. 
f | haſt made great wars; thou ſhalt not build ah houfe unto my ma 
= name, Wann 55 haſt thed much blood . e an x; Ve 
4 Fur. Ms bug nom N NIN Ahe r E voi 
5 | sd certain Sürtest Jens; its) was a foroial AitinQion: chi 
= made between the Jews and all other people they were ſtrictly the 
19:8 | forbidden to enter into family alliances, inter marriages, or any him 
= ſort of intimate connection with them; and for this good rea- ſeve 
* | . ſon, © left they ſhould learn of them their way.“ But that the 
mY | they were not allowed by their Divine Legiſlator to treat any ram 
_ others in the, way they were commanded to treat the Canaanites 4g 
1 of the feven nations is evident; and as evident is it, that they "Div 
5 bs N | behoved to confider their caſe as an exception from what was in coul 
1 101 all others a general rale or law of benevolence ; and that it has perf 
te | ever been conſidered: as ſuch, both by Jews and Chriſtians, is cien 
* . . | evident from this, that it never has been pled as a precedent, or othe 
ih, | laid down as a rule of conduct ſince. And indeed how could W 
= | | it, fince the whole of it appears, upon the face of the record, as : wou! 
3 a caſe wholly peculiar, as a particular exception made by the = be 2 
creat Legiſlator himſelf, to accommodate a particular diſpenſa- naan 
Tidal and a particular te in the So ſcheme: of his W e but t 
dence. n wo e e e be di 
It is to be bs alſo, that the) evidence wh entborit ty un- conſi 
Aer which Moſes and the children of Iſrael acted, in this parti- had f 
cular, is ſo formal, expreſs; and poſitive, as ne ver could be pled and y 
in any other inſtance; and without this, no exception cauld be was n 
made againſt the obligation of general and poſitive laws. Mr count 
P. ſays, indeed, that the children of Iſrael had no other evi- the C 
dence that Moſes received the ten commandments from God, from 
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ſor. But Moſeschimſelt tells thetmotherwiſe—He ſays, Deut. 
v- 22, Theſe words, viz. the ten commandments, repeated 
in the foregoing part of the chapter, the Lord ſpake unto all 
your aſſembiy in the mount; out of the midſt of the fire, of the 
cloud, and of the thick darkneſ, with a great voice“ And 
the account in Exodus bears; thath they did both hear and ſee 
ſuch things as made them to fear and fly from the ſdene of 
them. That Moſes was a perſon accredited by God, and car- 
ried the credefitials of Heaven along with him, as a» warrant for 5 
his authority, and their obedience to whatever he ſhould deliver 
to them in the name of God, they had the completeſt evidence, 
as may be ſeen in chap! xix.-ver. 9. And the Lord ſaid unto 
Moſes, Lo I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people 
may hear when I ſpeak with thee; and believe thee for ever“ 
Ver. 16.“ Moſes ſpake, and the Lord anſwered. him by a 
voice.“ —Chap. xxxiv. ver. 30. And when Aaron and all the 
childen of Ifrael:faw Moſes come down from the mount, behold 
che ſkin of his face ſniöne, and they were afraid to come nigh 
him.“ And do not the accounts bear, that they ſmarted moft 
ſeverely for pretending to call in queſtion this very thing, in 
the ſeditions of n and e Kira, De 9 85 _ Abi- 
ram, $061 201016190597 4 2 55 
Bauch deciſive evidence and ina they bad Sil the: nds . 
Divine ordinances and commands under which they acted, as 
could not come within the judgment or diſcuſſion of any other 
perſons but themſeives ; and leſs than this could not be a ſuffi- 
cient warrant for acting as they did, contrary to what in i 
other caſes was a fixed rule of duty. | 
That the thinking and well-diſpoſed part of he Jewid iſh tribes 
would be able to execute the righteous judgments of God, or | 
be able to ſurvey the fairing of the unhappy people of . 
naan without horror, any more than Mr P, is hardly probable; 
but then, with better inſtruction, it is likely their feelings e 
be directed better, that is, to horror and abaſement of mind, in 
conſidering the awtul corruption of human nature by ſin, e — 
had ſubjected theſe men to ſuch ſore and grievous. judgments; | 
and we muſt obſerve; that they were very well informed, that it 
was not mere favour or partiality, or affection to them on ac- 
count of merit, that was the produring cauſe of ſuch miſeries to 
the Canaanites ; : fo that no room was left for them to TT 
rom chat upon! their own goodneſs more than others, - How of- 
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ten are they warned, in the book of Deutetonomy, that they 


were not choſen becauſe they were a great people, for when 


that choice was made they were the feweſt of all people; nor 


becauſe of their ſuperior worth, for that they were a baſe and 
ungrateful, a Riff-necked and rebellious people; but becauſe 


Sod had choſen their fathers, and that ſor no reaſon in them 
neither, but becauſe of his own good pleaſure, or, 2s it is ſome- 
times ſtated, that they might obſerve his ſtatutes and ordinances, 


and do them; or, in other words, that the name and knowledge 
of the true God, his laws, will, and worſhip, might not be al- 


together corrupted and loſt in the world, until the time he had 
appointed for a more general reformation: And they are as of- 
ten warned of a ſimilar fate, and ſimilar puniſhment, if they 
- ſhould fall into rebellion and ſinful courſes. And accordingly 
we find, upon this taking place, and when the purpoſes of Hea- 
ven, in the general ſcheme of his providence, were ſerved, by 
preſetving them as a ſeparate and diftin& people, and when the 
time came for breaking down the middle wall of partition be- 


tween them and the Gentiles, they were caft off for their com- 
plicated ſins and wickedneſſes, with marks and circumſtances of 
more ſignal indignation, than ever has happened to any other 
people; and under the e Wande We ſee Welk £ ge re- 
Fe „% ] ͤ ò-ÜNB OS I SO0 ARGT Ro, LN 
There can be nothing more TR to che whole tenor of 
„ig tuse hiſtory, than to ſuppoſe that the benefit of ſupernatu 
ral revelations, their own election to be the depeſitary of ſuch 


revelations, and of. Divine laws and inſtitutions, was ſolely in- 


tended for the exclufive benefit and advantage of the Jews: Such 
communications were at firſt confined to no one particular claſs 


of men; but we are informed, that by the time Abraham came 


to be called to be the father of the faithful, an almoſt univerſal 


corruption and idolatry had overſpread the face of the earth, 


and that the election of him and his family was to preſerve the 
knowledge and worſhip of the true God among men; and in his 
times, ſeveral other perſons are deſcribed as worſhippers and fear- 
ers of God, and as being accepted of him, as Lot, Melchize- 
deck, Abimelech king of Gerar, Job and his three friends, if 
their times were ſo early; and many bleſſings and promiſes are 


made to the deſcendants of Abraham out of the choſen race: 


Weng the children of Iſrael were brought out of Egypt wit! 
— figns and wonders and a high andy the reafon for it. is ſtates, 
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Exod. vii. 8. And the Egyptians ſhall know that 1 am the 


Lord, when I; bring out the children, of Iſrael, from among 


them.“ And in agreeableneſs to, this, the whole plagues 
Weugdes upon them were: directed againſt ſome article or other 
of their fooliſi and miſtaken theology, and to ſhew the power 


of the true God ever their falſe divinities. (See Bryant's: Ac- 


count of the Ten Plagues.) And this ſupremacy of the true 


God, , although Pharaoh boaſtingly ſaid on one occaſion, * Who 
is, the Lord, that I ſhould obey his voice!“ himfelf, and his 


people were on other occaſions forced to confeſs. In this way 
they were alſo improven by others, as we ſee in the inſtance of 


Jethro, father-in-law to Moſes, when he viſited him in the wil- 


derneſs, after {the eſcape of Iſrael. out of Egypt. After re- 


counting the mercies and marvels of their deliverance, ſaxs he, 


© Now I know that the Lord is greater than all Gods, for in 
the thing wherein they (viz. the Egyptian prieſts and Pharaoh) 
dealt proudly he was above them.” The Ifraclites, are told 


themſelves, that if they would obey the voice of the Lord, 


then they ſhould be a peculiar treaſure unto him above all peo- 


ple; but to ſhew, at the ſame time, the reſpect he had to others, 


it is added—for all the earth is mine. How often is it men- : 
tioned, throughout the whole of their hiſtory, and in the. books f 
of the prophets, that one reaſon, and one object to be obtained 
by the diſpenſation under which they were, was, that other na- 
tiont and people might be inſtructed by it, as in Deut. xxix. 24. 
Joſhua iv. 24. 25. And in Ezek. xxviit. upon a ſimilar exhibi- 
tion of God's providence towards thoſe nations around Judea, 
it is ſaid, © Thus will I magnify myſelf, and I will be known in 


the eyes of many nations, and they ſhall know that I am the 


Lord.” * We have een taken notice of the free incorpo- 


ration of proſelytes into the rites of the Jewiſh worſhip. The 


paſſover, the moſt ſolemn of all their feſtivals, was free to them, 


Num. ixe 14.3 and in Deut. xili. we are informed, that on the 


feaſt of the year df releaſe, the law. was to be read in the hear- | 
ing of the ſtranger as well as of all others; and this reaſon is 

given for it, that they may hear, and learn, and fear the Lord 

your God, and obſerve and do all the words of this law.” We 


have ſeen the extent of Solomon's prayer, embracing the whole 
human race; and how often do we read in the books of the 


* See this more fully illuſtrated in the pre, face to Rolli mu s Hiſtory 25 
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prophets, of Gods care and concern. for the. ther: pation), 0 
this, his mercy; and gogdneſ tithe repenting eit of Nitivth at 
ft emarkable inftance,;; And ho often do weortad:of; ꝓromiſes, 


bleſhogs,,avd benefits, tg be copferred on them ag of thecadop> 
tion of the Gentiles, into,all.the blefliings andibenefits of Lrael's 


coyenant. z;and. of. the rejeQion of the: n e 
unbelief, and deſpiſing what was imported init. l dd, 


In peruſing the book of Deuteronomy, it enctid ai ain gls 


us, the anxigus attention gf Moſes to 4yarniandcantion/them, b 


every method he.could deviſe, againſt preſumptuous ſecurityq and 
draping erroneous concluſions from their temporal ſucceſſes land 
proſpexity, and the favour and protection of the Amighty they 


had hitherto enjoy edr-- mean error into which ſelf love and vanity 


ha ve betrayed, mankind in every age and cœuntry. How often 
did the Romans, for example, boaſt of the favour land protection 
of their i and ſpeak of their city and ſtate as the ĩt peculis 


ar care? that Rome was deſtin'd by the Gods to be the miſt 
treſs of the world, &: Wilt not thou poſſeſs what Chemos thy 
God hath given thee to poſſeſs What thou haft gotten by thy 
ford. and thy bow, have been the maxims of every unenlightened 
country. The plea of all the heathen nations of 'antiquity vas, 


that the Gods themſelves had ſanctioned the rights of the ſtrong 
over the weak. No ſuch. rights were allowed to the Jews z nor 


bas any other light than ents of revelation ever melken _ 


pleas in any country.?“ n gd 


* 


pon the whale, 1 we e ſhall lol this ſubject wich two vary 


ont reflections made by Dr Moore in his View. of the ſtate 


of Society, &c. in Italy. — The firſt is in relation to the unmerit- 


ed. ſufferings and unhappy fate of the ſon of one of the Doges 
more dark and intricate than in the incidents and cataſtrophe ef 


his mournful ſtory. To reconcile the permiſſion of ſach events 


is a natural attempt in the human mind, and has exerciſed the in- 


genuity of philoſophers in all ages; while in the eyes of Chriſti- 


ans, Angle sans potplexities afford an additional ou that there 


F w 14 : 


* Ambition, as "awe could ſhow 37 — a houſe nd a in the faxing | 
and pratiices of the wiſe men of all antiquity, <vas confi idered as one of | 
#be a virtues The tenth commandment configers it as the greate/t.cf 


Jices. . Mpich of the maxims conduces moſt t0- e and dats of lo- 
| ciety, we need not ſpend bine to 9 fo ye, | 
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ve bela future ſtate, in Which the Ways of God to mar Will be 


juſtified!” 'Fh#otherAvin relation to che fate of Heftulaneum 
and Pompeia, both cities in Italy, overwhelmed by etüptions 

of mount Veſavius, partieularly®the latter. It is" in poffible, 
ſays be, to vie w the relation, and reflect on this dreadfuf cataf- 
trophe without horror and compaſſlon; We cannot think of the 


| inhabitants of a whole city being deſtroyed at ones, without N 


imagining their fate has been uncoemmonly ſevere. But ure not 
the inhabitants of all the towns then exiſting, upon whom we 


think without any emotion or pity, as completely deack as thoſe 
of Pompeia? And could we take them one by one, arid ebnfider 


the nature of their deaths; and the circumſtances attending that 5 


of each individual ʒ ſome deſtroyed by painful bodily diſeaſes 


ſome by! the torture of the executioner- ſome bowed down to 
he grave by the weight of accumulated: ſorrow, and the flow ane | 
Feel of a Iibrohen heart, after N kanten the} pays of dif: 


as havitig cthadoboheld the: dying Andes At CHAR eh 


Could all theſe be collected, apprized, and calculated, the ba- 


lance of ſuffering might not be found with the inllabitants 
of Pompeia, but rather with thoſe of the cotempbrary cities, 


who perhaps at that time, as we do now, lamented its fate. „ Ap: 


| ply: this to the inhabitants of the rel nations of Cabaan, as it 
reſpects. the Divine meaſures, and wwe ſhall be convinced chat their | 
caſe has been in no way ſingular, in reſpect of ſufferings ;' and 


that the calamities inflicted upon them by the invaſions of Moſes 


and Joſhua, were not greater than many other nations and cities 
haye ſufferad in the courſe of God's providence: and although we 
ſhould not be able to reconcile the commiſſion given for that : 


porpoſe, eſpecially as it reſpects the fate of infants included in it, 


to gur ideas of humanity and juſtice, laid down as a rule in all 
other caſes, the rejection of the belief of the ſacts upon re 


ground, would involve us in difficulties ſtill greater. bi % 03 


Mr P, ſays, the character of Moles as ſtated in the Bible, i is 
the moſt horrid that can be imagined. We think thigwillſeartes 
ly appear, on-conſidering the gentleneſs, patience; and difiatereſte 
ed benevolence of his whole conduct among the ſtubborn, refrac- | 
tory, and ungrateful race he had to deal with. And were e e- 


ven to admit that he. ed wholly. upon his o n authority in re- 


lation to the nations of Canaan, till we are inclined to believe 


* 
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his character would very well bear d'compariſoh with fome-of | tt 

the eafleth conquerots we habe mentioned!!! ol 

© Th6extfavagaiit ridicttle and rank he fobilkes ebbut ahr death tt 

and uten of Ns celebrated petfon; probeeds all upon the ſup- fo 

. poſition, that it was not the fafliion chen to ſubjoin an account = fe 

of theſe mattets to the end er an #tthors writings; but to place cc 

it at the” beginning, as is done in tlie Hives of zuthors in our ab 

| times, and that the whole” book hehe ves to be Conſidered as all Il 
= titten by bim—a ſuppoſition" bite! unnecefſary/1 in the-caſe, * Ha 
\ | Similar to the above ate his remarks upon the books of Joſtna , E 
= and Jules, and his inference that they have been written by the de 
| | fame petſon, becauſe they each begin with the ſame five words; na 
| | Eso might be have faid of the four ſueceeding books, that chey © viet 
1 all begin in the ne 1 i his eff bad: "ora RO to af 
1 his good weill. e 191997 919 7& e ito =_ 
| hut Mr P. was not aware chat this was a continuation at kit he 
| tory by Riteceflive hands; and had he looked inte the continua- ch 
4 tion of Smollet's Hiſtory of England, ot any other continua- W 
| tion, he would have found that the ſtile and manner wer n no 

l bad een generalty imitated as much as poſſible. JUL 2h as 

| His remarks, in a foot note, page 39, upon the caries of me 

an angel to Joſhua, at his entering on the expedition beyond no 

: Jordan, he would have found to be all impertinent, had he read 58901 

on the next chapter; but it ſeems Mr P. does not know that of 

the divifion of the books of the Bible into chapters and verſes wi 

is an arbitrary arrangement, not uſed in the original in which it ab 

Was Written: and ü when he comes to the end of à chapter, he apf 

concludes there is the end of a ſtory, or he affe@s ſo, whenever - wh 

he 28 by fo doing HF can affix Wan mne . to ma 

0 N 0 Jad 635 Di OS 27 34 a 1 


* e bnow a bi org which has never been ds as to its authentici- 


_—_— (Knon's of the Chureb of Scotland), where an anonymous accowunt of the JF 
© author is given, at leaſt only the initials of the name are ſubſeribed and and. 
6 abieh acebuntt very well for the way in which certain boo are aſcribed nde 
4 "i Fo particular names, tho“ not wholly of that perſon's compoſitions. The Any 
_ Flo Ou Hiftory (Jays le) may very jufily be publiſhed in Ar they 
Kno name, becauſe the moſt. part thereof hath either been penned with his L the. 
baun handy or ſpoken and uttered by the word of bis inouth, or collected and {08 
— gathered out of hi: Papers and munuſeripte”+--S0 it might have been with ML of | 
tyre books of Moſes, or with the avritings of any man, without marring their 1a 
nuthenti city. Te book of Deuteronomy itfelf Jays only, that Moſes wrote any 
did 


all the words of the Law it nowhere ſeys, he wrote an ge ccun 2 ** big 097 
A cath ard funeral -t * 2a ry - 1 =o | 
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che fubhect. The original writer of this account, as he made no 


chapters in his work, .could.not, Write the table of contents to 
this z but hoe ver did it, did very properly in calling the pe 
fon! who appeated to Joſhua an angel, ſimce he ſays, he, was one 


ſem, which the word properly ſigpiftes, or, as Mx, P. himſelf 


calls him, an ambaſſador: and after all the folly he has uttered 
about the angel directing Joſhua to put off his ſhoes, for, the 


Place wheteon. he, ftood vas holy, the ſane action is uſed to pay 
reverence and reſpect, both to perſons and places, jall; over the 


Kaſt, to this day.“ When he has learned all this, and conþ- 
dered where Joſhua Was, before Jericho, in the midſt of hoſtile 
nations, and; 0 begin, bis firſt attempt updan,a ſtrong and POpu- 

lous city; that he had all his dependence upon ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance ;--and;alfo, that celeſtial meſſengers are often in ſeripture 

_ conſidered as the repreſentatives of the ſupreme Being; when 


he has conſidered, all this, and, read, on a few, verſes.of; the next 
chapter, Whatever be may think of the ſtory itſelf, we think. he 


wall find ia it neither the broken, interrupted language, idolatry, 
nor any reaſon. for the ſtupid obſervaticns ke makes upon it; j and 
as little for the mere carping he has in the ſame 129 upon the 
manner of the narration about che reden af Saul.— dee his foct 
bannen page 40. 7 2 


We hall. foe the wha of, bis ions upon "oh battle 
. of  Gibeon, the ſtanding ſtill of the ſun and the moon, together 


with his remarks upon the ridiculous and che ſublime, to the 


able and juſt correction of Mr Tytler, who makes it very well 


appear, that what Mr P. has ſaid concerning the evidence 
whereby he thinks he has ſhewn the ſcripture to. be a forgery, 


may much more properly be applied to his attempts at ridicule; 
wi that it is a two age . that cuts either wy 5 on and 


9 We can Ch doen Mr P. to be fo eng or bet is very Mrorunf 


indeed, of oriental manners and cuſtoms, as his nonſenſical obſervations on 
this vceafion woutd ſuppoſe. Every man who has been inthe Eaſt, or knows 


an thing of their manners, can inform us, that the head is never uncovered 


therein any form of obeſance ; and that no perſon there ever enters into 
the houfe, or even into the tent of his ſuperior, or into the houſe of his God, 
o/ into the houſe of his women, nay, or even, wwe believe, into the preſence 
e his ſuperior, awithout doors, without firſt putting of bis flippers.--- 
Many curious modes and forms of ſatutation we have heard of, but never 
any of the kind which Mr P. ſeems to think ought to be paid to angels; nor 


did we know before that breeches were an L article Jo. El fifher v2 Se 


or r Egypt ia the ys of Joſhua. 
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CC moſt: tat A ebspts wied 
Fan Phe. ſublime of Mahomet, ;whieh; he admires iſe much, 
N Waſt, than to come to me Mitch che. ſun in thy right hand, and 
the: noon. in thy left, yet, ſhould, thou not alter my vareer, “ 


in ſhort puts us in mind of the tor) ef Sterne: ant}. the Paris 
barber—* But I fear, friend, ſaid I, this buckle wor't. ſtand: 
Fange emerge it, replied he, into the on and it will 
stand.“, What Yorick obſerves of this inſtance of xhe ſublime 


ofthe. barber, applies much more to that of Mabomet It lies 
altogether, in the expreſſion, ande not at all an the thing. It 


promiſes much, but performs nothing and a ſword i in onẽ hand 
and a dagger i in the other had been of mote worth; than it all, 


inafmuch, as the experiment could have beenieafly made. If 


the expreſſion be taken Fguratively, as denpting irreſiſtible 


power, then it is an example, not of the ſublime}; but of What 
Tyler. calls properly the Maison! in erer . more 


1 715 


Much ripbaldry and low, wit Mr P. Weed Gun the, 


book of Ruth; and what, ſuhject is there, Which a perſon, if he 
has the talent, may not, upon imperfect and diſtorted views of 
it, turn into ridicule ? A ſimple ſtatement of facts, however, is 
; often, ail. that is neceſſary to reduce ſuch buffoonry to its true 
. dimenſions, and to verify the, proverb, „The laughter of fools. 
18 like the Fragkling of thorns, under fy, pet. 1. has er | 


* This evitlence he ha as tee to beat into the form of : a Kenan, upon | 


83 9 fairly "EC up. 
duced to prove the Ou Teftament- Forgeries is extraited: from the books 


themſetver, gnd acta like a tworedged f word, either Way 5, E the evidence. 
be denied, the authenticity of the ſeripture i is denied with 15 for it ig ſerib- 
ture evidence; and if the evidence be admitted, the authent tricity of the hook 
1c d i/ſprovetli'! But what if it ſhould happen, that he has not only misſtated 


his ſcripture evidence, but drawn overſtrained and erroneous concluſions 


from it? In this eaſe; the Scripture will remain juſt what it was before ;--- : | 
___ andiit will only follow that Mr P. has proved nothing, br, „ int other warns ; 
That Chriſtians may readily eſcape from either of the horus ot His dilemma,” 8 
or ſteer ſafely between them without entangling themſelves or th cir ſy ſtem 5 
with either g and thus convert Mr Ps two-edged Hword inkb a mere Iath.- 
Or what if we ſhould return this formidable dilemma upon Him i elf, thus: Thie 
evidence" we have adduced to prove the falſehood and abſurd: ty of the book 5 
of reaſon, is taken from the bock df reaſon itſelk, and acts, c. If the evi- 


dence be denied, the authority of the book is diſproved, for! it is the evidence 
of the baok e bag * Tn vides be Enes it is al "diagtoy ed, S 
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ben obſerved by otllerb that this Book] BeRdes' an account of 
the fufferings of a virtuous amy example amiäble, inte“ 
deſting and iuſtructi ve in itfelf, Lconttins alfo a genealogical a ac- | 
count of am important branch ef the Jewilk ſtate, an obfeck to 
whidh wuch irportande has e darwin peel attached b thei 
hifteflagggon 514504 ids. „ bist aaf gt 1 166 gd 
Imp relation to what Mr P. has dikes upon che character 
and condutt of che N on, let it ve Obſerved, 58 we have 
no criteria where 
among the Jets at cher bas —a u eite brdkkanst fthead 8 8 
we cannot proceed a ſingle flep" in our judgment; nor do ue 
know any thing of What were the proper points of etiquette be- 
 tweew'the near kinſman and the widow reli. Whatevef Mr 
Pl may think of a woman creeping in at the foot of a man's 
bed in the dark, and by llealth, as it were, and of the manner in 
which ſhie was ſent away in the morning, yet Beaz ſays, all the 
city knew ſhe was a virtuous woman: And the manner of her 
diſmiſſion appears evidently to have been in delicacy to the 
rights of a nearer kinſman, as there was one it appears in the 
caſe; and this is another cireumſtance 9 is is particulatly to 
be adverted to. * 0 109-015 189% e N 
This book contains alſo an een p nde account of the Jenin, 
law: for the redemption of inheritances, a more effectüal mea- 
ſurey perhaps, than any Mr P. has yet ſugoeted: for preſerving 
political equality, and for preventing the rife of an oppreſſive 
| ariſtocracy 1 in the, ſlate; a circumſtance which, in our opinion, 
ought to have procured it a little more favour from our author. 
Much of a piece is the obſervation he makes to ſhew what he 
calls the broken and confuſed ſtile of ſcripture language, taken” 
from the concluding words of the laſt book. of Chronicles... 
which he Ta 75 end ep with the word 15 ene wht it 


+ 
7 = 


798 4+ 7115 


* re knows count 8 e a 17 actice petting fi nilar i 16 is 
to have obtained at no very ancient date, and where kinſman or no hinſman' * 
made 20 odds in the caſe. . This bas been known by the appeliation of bund- 
ling, and Was traftiſed fair and openty indeed, without any reſerve, amt 
in fatu natui , and With UT an other Aibꝛilatian or the fide of the EY 
than what the common law or cuſtom 21 the country had provided. that in 
caſe miſchief happened, (aubich, it is ſaid, awas ſeldom tbe caſe) you was 
obliged ever afterwards, to perform, the tinsman's parts. How would" Mr | 
P. like to have the Virtue and modeſt; of his favourite country n aps 
ore Jed b y this practice Egal unfair is it to judge of that f Ruth, or 


er country-Wwaren, by the rules and deccrum oa European times and man- 
"erg. | | 
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bat 1 proper antecedentꝰ to detetmine the ſenſe. Nowz eit has 


been already obſerved by Mr. Stott, that the place ade is 
mentioned in the fame verſe; ànd we may add, ſince the whole 


chapter relates to the deſtrutkion of chis place, and the" decree 
of Cyrus for its rebuilding,” and the prophecy of Jeremiah in- 


terpreted by that decree, the Jews could ſcarcely be at a 10ſs to 


know what” place the word ap referred to; though it hay nöt 


be ſo clear to Mr P. who attends to none wh choſe particulars! 
The tepetition of the two laſt veiſes of this book in the bagitil | 


ning of the tie xt, he calls by the name of cutting and thuſfing, 
and makes it amount to a proof, that the authors “ either 


did not know their own works, or that the compfilets did 
not Eno the authors.“ By what ſort of induction this is 
made out he does 
tempt to fay for him. The laſt chapter of Chronicle es, from the 

Iqth verſe, confiſts of reflections on the foregoing hiſtory, very 
probably added by the writer of the next bock, Ezra, fimilar 
to what we find both in Deuteronomy and Joſhua ; and very 
probably he might think it neteſſary to begin in this manner, to 
finiſh the ſentence with which Mr F. thinks _ SG 45 
concluded the rer.. f 


not ſay, nor do we think any body will at- 


For a fimilar fort of reaſon. falſehood and "hae are in- 


f ferred againſt the writers of the books of Kings and Chronicles, 


becauſe, forſooth, they do not narrate the line things. He does 


not ſay their accounts differ and contradict each other, out 
that each of them 'omit circumſtances narrated by the oth 

which he thinks were of importance, and proper for ee to 
have mentioned, never adverting that they were ſeparate and 
diſtinct hiſtories of ſeparate ſtates; that of Kings relating 


chiefly to the affairs of Ifrael, and Chronicles to the houſe of 
Judah, confining itſelf mainly to the affairs and genealogy of the 


Houſe of David and his ſucceſſors; and each treating of the af. 
fairs of the other, no farther chan the connection rendered ne- 
ceſſary, as is common in the hiſtory of every country. 
Of the prophets whoſe writings fill up ſo much' of the Bible, 


Mr P. fays, they are not at all mentioned, or but very ſlightly, 
by the hiſtorians in whoſe days they lived; only Iſaiah once or 
twice in Kings, and again in Chrebicles-Hotbever, he finds 
mention made of Jerehith, and ſome where admits mention of 
Jonah alſo— Says, that the hiſtorians have paſſed them over with 
the ſame fort of degradiog lence, as any AER of the pre- 


, 3.0504 SGH. FOR. MON Ab. „ 
ſent day would treat Peter Pindar, We believe if the hiſtorian 
of the;preſent, day was Mr P. he would paſs over Peter Pindar 
with as little obſervation as poſſible, and that for well. known 
good and ſuflicient reaſons and i it's poſible, in a hiſtory of events | 
and rrvolutions, he might meet with. but little attention; but 
we apprehend it would: be otheruiſe in a biftory, of literature, 
Now, with regard to Iſaiah, the fact happens to be, that he is 
mentioned iu his character of a prophet very particularly; and 
long ſpeeches and prophecies are put into his mouth both in the : 

1 gth and 20th, chapters of the Second Book of Kings: And 
in the 26th chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles, he i is 
mentioned, both by name and deſignation as having written the 
the acts of, King Uzziah ; and in the 22d chapter, as having re- 
corded thoſe of e . Jeremiah is mentioned in a very 
particular manner in the laſt chapter of Chronicles but one, as 
lamenting the death of Jofiah ; and in the laſt, he is twice ta- 
ken notice of, and his predictions referred to. The prophets 
Haggai and, Zechariah are mentioned by Ezra. ſeveral: other 5 


prophets are alſo mentioned in the hiſtorical books, / who were 


not. ſuch remarkable charaQers as either of the former. All of 
them vcho are not mentioned, we know from their writingsliveddu- 
ring the Captivity, or after the return from it; and of theſe; pe- 
riods we have only the hiſtories of Ezra and Nehemiah, two 
very ſhort books, and chiefly taken up. with the regulation and 
ſettlement of the civil flate of the new eſtabliſhment at Jeruſa- | 
lem. That the Bible hiſtorians have always annexed much im- 
portance to this claſs of men, appears in every part of their 
writings in inſtances fo numerous as to need no references. Mr 
P. ſays, theſe are what the Chriſtian ſyſtem calls the minor pra- 
7 phets, which, i 1n, the true fpirit of a valorous knight-errant, © he 
vill permit to repoſe in the arms of their nurſes the preßt ; 
for which the minor prophets, the prieſts, and all good Chriflians, 
are much obliged to him; and had he but ſhewn as much gal- 
lantry in his mode of Warfare, and made uſe of fairer weapons, 
andi given leſs foul play in his attacks upon thoſe he chooſes to 
call the jr prophets, we would have been more. diſpoſed to 
2 have given him credit for bis forbearance. Query, Would Mr 
P, be pleaſed, with the name of the minor infidel, becauſe his 
work is not fo voluminous as thoſe, of Bayle or Voltaire? Chriſ⸗- 
tians ſpeak of minor prophets in no other point of view., He 
ſays of chem all, p. 57 and 58, Part ſecond, that they. were ull 
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party prophets, and propheſied accordingly; aud 5 gives a5 an 8 

inſtance the prophet of Judah, that propheſied againſt or curſed <6 

the altar that Jeroboam had built at Bethel, upon the revolt of fl 

the houſe! of Iſrael. from the family of David, and the eyents h 

that happened to him as recorded in the 12th chapter of the firſt 7 

book of Kings, which be ſays were by the contrivance of the — 

| prophet of Iſrael, —meaning, that he precured to have him way- | £ 

laid and murdered, © for propheſy ing a gainſt the religion of N =” 

party.” He does not tell us that he had him brought back, and * 

buried in bis own ſepulchre, and made great lamentation over w 

him. All this, however, he might have told us, and have impu- of 

| ted it to the hypocriſy and art of a Bible prophet, and with a 3 

certain claſs of his readers it would have paſſed off very well; | 5 of 

but to have made it go down with another ſort, it would have Sd _ 

neceſſary to have had the two following verſes expunged, where pa 

the hiſtorian makes the prophet of Iſrael deſire to be buried 83 

in the ſame ſepulchre himſelf, his bones by the bones of his 15 

brother; for, ſays he, the ſay ing which he cried by. the word 1 

of the Lord againſt the altar of Bethel, and all the houſes of a 

the high places which are in the cities of Samaria, ſhall ſurely thi 

come to paſs.” This Mr P. may call party hiſtory; but ee Cut 

5 to find i in it the proofs of party propheſying we do not know. i _ ber 

| The fame kind of party propheſying he might have found in of 
= a the very next chapter, where this ſame king, Jeroboam, ſends Hf 
j his wife to conſult Abijah the prophet at Shiloh, who had told 5 bil 
"k 4 him that he ſhould be king, and who undoubtedly he would con- bay 
1 | ſider to be of his own party. What anſwer does he receive? E. bac 
5 ven the moſt terrible denunciations of wrath againſt himſelf and : the 
1 i his family , for their wickedneſs. Mr P. may call this,-as he 5 
= does in other caſes, © the venom and vulgarity of a Bible pro- "oi 
phet, “” but ſurely it affords no proof of party work. Theſe Allie 

epithets he applies to what he conſiders as another inſtance of | wa 

party propheſying, or party ſpirit i in a prophet, viz. the anſwer of 25 t 

> Eliſha to Jehoram, when conſulted about the difficulty he and We 

Ilehoſhaphat were under in their expedition againſt the Moabites, 57 

part of which is in theſe words: * And Elitha ſaid to the king of FE" 

Iſrael, what have I to do with thee? get thee to the prophets of Wat 

thy ſather and thy mother :? (theſe Mr P. would fay were the h 

Prophets of f his party,; but the ſeripture account makes them - Mp 

falſe and not party Prophets) « Were it not that! regard the 1 

pPreſence of the Kin of Jod ch, 1 would not look to thee nor 4ng 
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tet thee; Bk which is inferred; that Eliſha was ini the intereſt 
bf! Jehofhpiec® Ant yet we'find this prophet ElichaiTelivering 
the kingof reel, Jehotiin, froth A Hängerous dileminaherhbught 


binsſelf iu about Naddmun the chptdin of the hoſt | of the-kihg»ot 


fun ock: 10 1% do fis d oi bahrogor 2 mid a! pt qad ed: 


of! 5896 RR Rp AHF ute; e by Me. Þ- pen this pg pſig Fg 
hiſt ory Eliſha TB ling for a minſtrel, and cauſing the valley, to be 


5 mice 5 dit EE e calls the Hires of te File and Te Co Juror: and 


mg nch er ad ee 8670 lat ) Eoustn nö Cb hare high 


them, that thi ply vi to get water was to dig for it.“ New, from all 
we have ever heard concerning the deſart of Syria, and the extenſive deſaris 
ol and ad dries | water, appears; to be a very ſcarce artieloin all.of 
| th M 5, ſprj 98 Aff found ſo rarely, and are at ſo great a diſtance from each 


+: * 


14147 


a wiki and as this e diſcovery, 15 water i is 5 to be found i in tl the 


] * 3 © 
Syrian, defart, on aly by digging for it.---The, Scripture ſays, There came 


Water by the v way of Edom”'---We are not told how this water! was produ- | 


| wt, but it ſerved two import ant purpofes---to relieve the periſhing army of 
the three Kings, and to occafion a fatal miſtake to the Moabites. This cir- 


_ cumſtanee exhibits, in a ſtrong point of view, the childiſhneſs of Mr P.'s.af- 


ſertion; for, as the country of Moab had in it both rivers, brooks, and lakes 
of ſtandipg water, the Moabitiſh ſoldiers muft have had acceſs to ſee, on ma- 


| ny occaſions, i in the mornings and evenings, the ſun's Trays. reflecked from red 
£ clouds upon the water, ſo as to give the appearance of blood. It is there- 


oy fore perfectiy plain, if the Moabites, upon whoſe eaſtern border rl affair 
0 happened, and who had the beſt acceſs to know the ſtate of the country, 
had thought it in the ſmalleſt degree probable that water might be there, 


they could never have fallen into ſuch a miſtake as to ſuppoſe \ what they ſaw 
Was blood. On the other hand, their actually committing it proves to us in- 
conteſtibly, their certain Nadin that water could not be produced in 


that country in che way Mr P. has aſſerted. The matter may be further 


illaſtrated by confidering the cireumſtances of the confederate armies: their 
water was now ſpent, and the deſart, they Were in furniſhed done; and, faint | 
as they were with beat and thirſt, they were not in a condition to attack 
the Moabites, + In this dilemma, ; and with nothing but deſruQion before 
; them, they apply th the prophet. Now, it is very ſtrange indeed, in a caſe 
of fuch extremity, when men's wits are ſharpened to the utmoſt, that not 


one individual out of 130, o or 200, odo country men ſhould recollect that 


wuäter was to he had there by digging to the depth of common ditches for 


2 it. With reſpect, to, what he calls the farce of the Fiddle and the Conjuror, 


Mr P38 not ignorant (for he has cited the fact, 1 Sam. x ) that inſtrument- | 


al muſic, as well as vocal, was uſed i in theſe days in the worſhip of God. In 
conſulting God, therefore, upon ſuch an important occaſion, wa there any 
; Enpropriety 1 in N praiſe, or in this common mode of it FE 

R 7 5 


eptmoſt Uficulty and ditt rets travellers a are able * to paſs : 
X four gh'them;* N75 were it not for the aid of the camel, which bn this ac 
Sagt bis been eil the ſhip of the deſart, there could be nõ füch thing as 


palling ſome of rn agg Now, rs 'Mr P. has not ma do ſend 8 
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Syria, and giving him continual intimation of the deſigns aud 
movements of the Syrian armies, and leading a whole band ef 
them into the city of Samaria; on which occaſion we have an 
example of a very different diſpoſition in this prophet from that 
which Mr P. has aſcribed to him: For, it is ſaid, when the King 
of Iſrael ſaw them, he ſaid to Eliſha, © My father, ſhall I ſmite 
them ? ? ſhall I ſmite them? And Eliſha anſwered him, Thou 
ſhalt not ſmite them: Wouldf thou ſmite thoſe thou haſt taken 
_ captive. with thy ſword and thy bow? Set bread and water be- - 
fore them, that they may eat and drink, and go to their maſter” 
—which we find was accordingly done at his requeſt. From all 
this we learn, that the king of Iſrael was not at this time of opi- 
nion, with Mr P. that Eliſha was in the intereſt either of the 
king of Judah or of the king of Syria; and alſo that it was not 
at this period the faſhion with the Jews to manner all their og | 
1 ſoners, : as he would have us to believe. | 
Notwithſtanding of this, and à number of other deleveleut 
traits of his character, which are given us in the hiſtory of his 
fe, this prophet i is accuſed, like all the reſt, of cruelty and cur- 
fing, which Mr P. fays they were all famous for; and this he 
founds upon his curſing the children of Bethe}, and anointing of 
| Jehv, and commanding him to execute the judgments of Heaven 
againſt Ahab and his wicked houſe. The children, he ſays, we 
are to ſuppoſe were of the party of Iſrael. Whoſe children they 
were, we do think can be of very little conſequence, after what | 
we have already ſeen to invalidate his charge of party ſpirit in 
Eliſha. , In both caſes, Mr P. imputes the actions to the man 
the ſcripture imputes them to the maſter whom he ſerved; and 
concerning ſuch commiſſions we have already had occafion to 
obſerve— Only with reſpe& to the curſe upon the children of 
Bethel, we add, it is evident from the account, that it was not 
the curſe of man, but the curſe of God; becauſe the judgment Do 
which inſtantly followed, was not the ol gment of man, but the 
| judgment of God; for it was not executed by the inſtrumenta- 
lity of man ; nor was it, in any point of view whatever, within 
the compals of human power to effect. Here we ſhall likewiſe 
remark, that in one reſpect, and in no other, were all the true gf 
_ prophets party men—they were in the party of Heaven, on the 
fide ot its laws and inſtitutions, and were in Teneral ſtrict and 
faithful in publiſhing its commands and threatnings; and when- 
ever it was otherwiſe, their diſobedience did not eſcape without 
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cenſure or puniſhment z but we believe it will be difficult to 
point out an inſtance where any of them were found in any other 
intereſt. As for all thoſe called falſe prophets, prophets of Baal, 
and ſo on, Mr P. may make them of his own, or any party he 


. pleaſes, 


Of the MT NES af Iſaiah, he 9 p. 74. 85 that i it is one of 


© tha moſt wild and diſorderly compoſitions ever put together ; j 


one continued, incoherent, bombaſtic rant; full of extravagant 


metaphor, without application, and deſtitute of meaning, except 
aſmall hiſtorical fragment relating to himſelf; compares the chap- 
ters called the burden of Babylon, of Moab, &c. to the ſtory 
of the knights of the burning mountain, the ſtory of Cinderel- 


la, &c ; and that he has already ſhewn, from the two laſt verſes 
of Chronicles, and two firſt of Ezra, (that is, becauſe they are 
the ſame) that the compilers of the Bible have mixed and com- 
pounded the writings of different authors with each other, —a 
circumſtance ſufficient, he ſays, to deſtroy the authenticity of any 


work, becauſe it is more than preſumptive evidence that they 


were ignorant who the compilers were—Says, that the propheſy | 


relating to Cyrus, was a compliment paid to him for, permitting 
the Jews to rebuild Jeruſalem, and calls it the moſt barefaced 


| forgery and preſumption ever attempted by the villany of prĩeſis * 


and ſays, that it could only be written by ſome perſon at leaſt 
150 years after Iſaiah was dead”—* That is, unleſs it was really 
Aa prophecy.—That glven as a ſign to king Ahaz, © Behold a 


virgin ſhall conceive a ſon,” —he makes to be the whole ſounda- 
tion of the ſtory in the book of Matthew of the celeſtial con- 


ception of Chriſt ; upon which impudent prieſts, he ſays, of lat- 
ter times, have Ade the theory of the goſpel; an application, 


he adds, which has ſtained every fpot in Chriſtendom with blood, 
and marked it with devaſtation” and all this becauſe the writings 
of Iſaiah do not agree in every particular with the rules and 
Look at any writing of the 14th. 
or 15th century, till more if we go farther back, —look at the 


modes of modera compoſition. | 


manner of eaftern compoſition—or look at the Age of Reaſon it- 
ſelf, what do we ſind it, but a motely confuſion of morals, ethics, 


deſcants upon natural religion, ſyſtem of nature, aſtronomy, ma- 


thematics, arts, languages, and the manner of teaching them; 
Mr P.'s manner of teaching himſelf; 
4 bolting tLoughts, quakeriſm, bes compaſſes, and orreries; 


receipts for making verſes, 


che manner of conſtructing almanacks, and calculating ET; 
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excurſions among the arg and conſtellations, Vc. -plnatifilty 
mixed up with ſarcaſms, and buffonry upon characters and in · 


* 

ti 

cidents placed in a disfigured, and diſtorted. view ;-exhibiting | th 
N beggarly parade of knowledge, patch?d together out of 3 me 
| ar 

FY 

th 

T 


tags and remnants of literature,” without the leaſt order o 
ſyſtematic arrangement, except fo much as the order of feripe 
ture e compels him to adopt, in blundering ard Rragglingthrough 
Caſt out, ſays our Saviour, thou bypccrite, . gaſt out the *T 
N Vo that i is in thine own eye, and then thou ſhalt te dg 46 _ th 


_ 9 —— C_—_ — —— 2 


pull out the mote that is in thy brother s ey deco bloded 1d tn, m 
1 p. 2 5, he tells us of an account given of Zedekisb i in 15 5 H 
laſt chapter of Jeremiah, and ſays, as it has been told over ke 
and over again, the reader is there ſuppoſed till to be unacquain- rel 
ted with it,”* Mr P. tells us the ſtory of Eve and the ſerpent, i ms: 
and of Jonah and the whale near the end of his book, perhaps { ſid 
the tenth or twelfth time, and probably for the ſame reaſon- — 
Indeed ſuch a number of repetitions of the ſame things, and al- O 
moſt in rhe ſame words, we never {aw in any book before. qu 
Every thing has n proper and improper point of view—Mr anc 
P. every where gives us one ſection, the Bible gives us another. is 
Thus it is in reſpect to tbe bock of Iſaiah, and ſo it is with e- no] 
very book of ſcripture that has come under his review, who but in: 
Mr P. could ever dream that a book which conſiſts partly of hiſ- W. 
tory, partly of predictions of future events, of judgments upon M' 
the neighbouring nations, and upon the Jewiſh nation for their : 
manifold crimes, —manifold calls to ammendment, and bleſſings * 


promiſed in conſequence, —numberleſs alluſions to various na- 
tural objects, cuſtoms and manners of remote antiquity, many of 
which we know little or nothing about, but which in a great 
meaſure govern the idiom of the language of every country — 
many alluſions to the covenant God made with their fathers, - 
and the various events connected therewith, paſt, preſent and | 
future; who, we fay, ever dreamt that ſuch a miſcellany could 
admit of ſuch connection and ſyſtematic arrangement as a diſ-. 
ſertation upon one particular ſubject, or a biftory recording 8 
5 vents in a regular feries . As for the bombaſtic rant He men- 


* Had he looked at the taft words of the foregoing chadter, he 1 hate 
 feen that this is not the account of Jeremiah, but cf the compiler” s, taken 
From the loft chapter of the ſecond book of Kings, to ſupply what was want 
ing in bin a and to reuder Do book more * LA 


2 8 1 aff * 1 
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Von, where are we to look for it? Is it in the tender and pathe- 
tie Feproaches'a nd expoſtulations that 1 run thro? this book, upon 


the conduct of the children of Ifrael, as the following ? * 6 And 
nd; O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, judge I pray you | betwixt me 


and my vineyard; 5 what could have been done more to my vine · 
Fard that 1 have not done in it? Wherefore, when I looked 
that it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 2 


'The * vineyard'sf the Lord of Hoſts i is the houſe of Ifrael, and 
the men of Judah his pleaſant plant: And he looked for judg- 
ment, but behold oppreſſion; for W e but behold a cry. 
Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath ſpo- 
ken; I have nouriſhed and brought up children and they have 
rebelled againſt me: the ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his 
maſter's crib, but Iſrael doth not know, my people doth not con- 
: fider,”==Upon ſimilar reaſonings and expoſtulations, ſays Ezekiel 
—*' Yet ye ſay, the way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now 
O houſe of Iſrael, is not my way equal, are not your ways une 


qual? Have I any pleaſure at all that the wicked ſhould die, 


and not that he ſhould turn from hĩs evil way and live? PA Where. 


is there in all the heathen compoſitions any thing ſo truly 
noble, fo ſublime and affecting as this? Or where ſhall we find * 


in the moſt celebrated orators of all antiquity any thing like it 


Where are we to look for the extravagant metaphors to which 


ns” P. er EY Shall we ſeek Tor Gee =Þe * the deſerip- 


* Had Mr P. been acquainted with the eaſtern 2 5 manner r of writ- 


ing, or with the Perfian language, or even. with the modern ſtile of Don 
Langara, * May your Lordſhip live a thouſand years,” he would not have 
falten into ſuch extravagancies againſt the compoſition of Ifaich. We fhall 
give him an example of eaſtern metaphor of no very ancient date. It is ta- 
ken from a cor reſpondence betzucen the late Sultan Tippoo Saib, and the Da- 
niſh Governor of Tranquebar, and may be ſeen in the cerr eſpondence of the 
Eaſt India Campany with the country powers, The Governor, in a letter of 8 


thanks to the Sultan for a. preſent he had recieved ſrom him of two rich dre 


es for himſelf and his lady, informs him, in imitation of the Perſian man- 
ner of expreſi ing reverence and reſhect, That both of them had walked | 
on their heads to meet it.” Had the metaphors of Tſatah fo far inverted 3% 


the order of nature, and tranſgraſſed the rules of common decency, as to pre- 
ſent man and women walking on their heads, could Mr P. have ſaid worſe 


of his auritingi than he has done? Yet how natural and eaſy is the tranſi- 


tion from the great Sallam, or bowing the head to the ground, pratliſed all 


over the eaft, to > hart ey appear 7 fo: USA ridiculous a Conn 7.5 
berbele. e 
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Des recorded, were in exiſtence before the days of Ezra, will ap- 


134 K EVE FATIO x, TRE WEST. 
tion of Chriſt's peaceable kingdom, which has been ſo much ad- 
mired in the lofty numbers of Pope, and nearly the ſame thing 
in the ſmeoth and flowing verſes of Virgil? Why Mr P. ſhould 
have fixed on the prophecy relating to Cyrus as a forgery of lat- 
ter date than the time of Iſaiah, rather than others of his pro- 
phecies, he does not tell us; and we are ſcarce able to form a. 
ny conjecture about it, eſpecially as he has no manner of proof 
to offer for his ſuppoſition, further than the probability that the 
Jews could not avoid being ſenfible of his indulgence in permit- 
ting them to rebuild Jeruſalem, Is it that we have not the ſame 
proof that this, prophecy did in reality exiſt before the time of 
Cyrus's decree, as we have of the fulfilment of many other of 
his prophecies, ſuch as thoſe relating to Babylon, Tyre &c. ſome of 
which we ſhall mention, as that recorded in the 4yth chapter 
concerning Babylon. © Theſe two things ſhall come upon thee 
in a moment, in one day, the loſs of children and widowhood 
they {hall come upon thee in their perfection: for the multitude 
of thy ſorceries, and for the abundance of thy inchantments, Ba- 
bylon ſhall be 0 verthrown; it ſhall never be inhabited „neither ſhall 
it be dwelt in from generation to generation, I will make 
it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools of water; and I 
will ſweep it with the beſom of deſtruction ſaith the Lord of 
Hoſts.” Many there are likewiſe in Jeremiah relating to the 
ſame thing, as in chap. 15. * In their heat I will make them 
feaſts, and I will make them drunken that they may rejoice and 
ſleep a perpetual ſleep, and not wake, faith the Lord, I will pu- 
niſh Bel in Babylon, I will do judgment upon her graven images, 
I will make drunk her captains, her princes and her wiſe men, 
and her rulers, and her mighty men ? ? the broad walls of Baby- 
1on ſhall be N e and her s ſhall be burned with 
fire. 35 


That theſe 3 at leaſt the Pian 1 in which they are 


| pear, when we come to examine the probability or poſſibility of 
- what Mr P. ſays of their forgery, in his (Ezra's) time j—at 
| preſent we ſhall mention a few things from profane hiſtory con- 
cerning their fulfilment. We are informed by Prideaux, in the 
firſt volume of his Connections, that the ſiege and taking of 
Tyre, wherein the prophecies of Jeremiah againſt it and the 
neighbouring countries and nations, (as the Phcenicians, Moab: 
-Ites, Edomites, and Zidonians,) were exactly fulfilled in ſome 
inſtances, even to the very circumſtances; and in exact agree. 
ment therewith are related, in the Phoenician Annals, as m37 
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be ſeen- by comparing Ptolemy's Canon, Joſephus contra Ap- 
Aran, with the ſcripture ac ounts As alſo the fate of the Jews 
who fled into Egypt, and of Pharaoh Hophra, who is called 


the manner of taking Babylon by Cyrus, as recorded by Hero. 


dotus and- Xenophon, who both agree that it was by ſurprize, 
during the night of a great annual feſtival, exactly according to 
Daniel. — Herodot. lib. 1.—Xenoph. Cyrop. lib. 1. The man- 
ner thereof they ſtate to have been, by diverting the courſe 
of the river, above the city, which never being reduced to its 


proper channel, came afterwards to overflow and ſpoil all the 


neighbouring country, ſo as literally to fulfil the prophecy of 


Haiah, that it ſhould become a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and 


pools of water. T here happened, he inforras us, in the third 
year of Darius Hottaſpes, a revolt and ſiege at Babylon, where- 
in it ſuſtained, according to Herodotus, ſuch miſeries, as proved 
a full accompliſhment of another part of the prophecy of 


Ifaiah ; for Herodotus tells us, that in order to cut of unneceſ- 


was fulfilled long after by Xerxes, after his retreat out of Greece, 


>, MW was a zealous follower, wherein he remarkably fulfilled theſe 


y. words of Jeremiah :—* I will puniſh Bel in Babylon: all wa 


th graven.images of her Gods hath he broken to the ground. *— 


Herodot. lib. 9. —Diodor. e lib. e as, ard 


ure others. 


ap- To what robe is it WIPES Gr Mr P. to . FR forgery 755 
of ol a prophecy in compliment to Cyrus, while ſo many others 
at fiand on record in the fame books unnoticed. He allows theſe 


on- books to be in exiſtence in the days of Ezra; and he allows 


that they were written in the time of the Captivity ; but Por- 


ter and the events recorded by profane hiſtory, concludes, i 


Abties by profane authors, as foretold by Jeremiah, compared 
with Herodotus, lib. 2.—Diod. Siculus, lib. 1. part II. Alſo, 


ſary mouths, they ſlew their old men, women, and children, of 
all deſcriptions, except only that every man was allowed to ſave 
one of his wives, and a maid ſervant to do the work of his 
houſe, —Herodot. lib. 3. Another part of theſe prophecies 


in paſſing through the province and city of Babylon to the pa- 
lace of Suſan : He deſtroyed all the temples and images of their 
15 Gods, from his zeal for the religion of Zoroaſter, of whom he 
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that the books of Ezekiel and Daniel are authentic books, and ft 


phyry , the preat enemy both of the Jews and Chriſtians, find- 
ing ſuch an exact agreement between the predictions of the lat- 
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we give up the complimentary prophecy reſpecting Cyrus to 
the former, and refuſe theſe of the 11th chapter of Daniel to 


ment to whom, the others could be forged? 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, he not only contradicts himſelf, but 


| ſhews a total ignorance of the ſyſtem itſelf, as well as that 
vhereon it is eſtabliſhed. Indeed he is at a loſs where or how 


the people at large; they are different in the terms and circum- 
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could only have been written after the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.— How ſhall we reconcile Paine and Porphyry ? Shall 


the latter ? Will he tell us for what purpoſe, or out. of SO 


In making the ſign given to King Ahaz the whole foundation 


to found it. One time, it is the ſign given to Ahaz ; at another, 1 =— 
it 15 upon the fiory of Eve and the ſerpent ; la at a third, ig 
fourth, or fifth, it is formed out of the remnant, or the tail of of 
the heathen by, and ſo on. Pretty conſiſtent work this. Ch 
Upon whatever the Chriſtian ſyſtem has been founded, Mr P. (ter 
will allow that the ſuperſtructure has been formed by the writ- | Art 
ers of the New Teſtament ; but Matthew, the firſt of theſe, the 
quotes no leſs than fourteen different prophecies of the Old tak 
Teſtament, which he applies directly to our Saviour: The the 
other Evangeliſts quote many more. The writer of the Acts fro 
has one from Iſaiah, which is explained the ſame way, and the mit 

| writers of the Epiſtles ſeveral others; all of them alike ſerv- the 
ing not only for the foundation, but alſo to confirm the truth Th 
and ſtability of that ſyſtem, founded, as our Saviour fays of the rul: 
faith of Peter, upon a rock, againſt which the gates of hell, the i eon 
Devil himſelf, nor any of his agents, ſhall ever Neal. Info 
His other obſervations about this ſign, given, as he ſuppoſes, him 
to King Ahaz, conſiſt only of inſinuations without any proof. Phi 
It has already been obſerved by Mr Scott, that there was a ady; 
double fign, one of them relates to the caſe in which Ahaz was thef 
concerned; the other is directed to the houſe of David, and lage 


Hances, and their application was perhaps better underſtood by * 

Fre 

the perſons who were concerned i in the circumſtances to which he's 
they related, than by us. And we may obſerve here, that it is incon 
EO. altogether incon{: tent with the order of nature, and the confli-  o/croyr 
tution of the world, to ſuppoſe that a book intended for the uſe 7755 

of all e 22es and of all men, ſhall be alike applicable, and alike 1 

. | hs . ef J 

üntelligible in every part of it, in every time, and to every per- . 


fon. Mr Scott has alſo ſhewn, that the event of the confedera the fi 
cy to which this gn had relation, did in no way contradict the 


A 
— 
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prophecy, which was, that the attempt to depoſe Ahbaz, and ſet 
up the fon, of Tabeal, ſhould not ſuęceed. Mr P, ſays, that in- 
ſtead of theſe two kings failing in their attempts, againſt King 
Ahaz, as Iſaiah had pretended to foretel 3 in the name of the 
Lord, they ſucceeded : 4haz was, defeated and 45 eftrozed, an 


aſſertion which he repeats again in his obſeryation on the New . 
ment, with the addition, “ that the fign imported that he 
: was to conquer :—an hundred, and twenty thouſand of his peo- 


ple were {laughtered, Jeruſalem was plundered, and a great ma 


ny women and ſons and daughters were carried into captivity," 
Duch is Mr P.'s ſtatement. The ſcripture ſtatement, which 
is very clear, as may be ſeen by comparing the accounts we have 
of theſe events in the ſecond book of Kings and ſecond book of 


Chronicles, is as follows: — The kings of Syria and Iſrael en- 


tered into a confederacy againſt King Ahaz, and having put their 
armies in motion, their firſt operations were not to lay ſiege to 
the capital that could not be done until the frontier towns were 
taken, and the covering army defeated. Accordingly, we find 
the King of Syria on the eaſt, attacking and carrying Elath, a 
frontier town built by King Uzziah, and defeating Ahaz's ar- 

mies in that quarter ;—the king of Iſrael, on the north, attacks 


the army of Ahaz on that fide, and gives it a total defeat. 


Thus far ſucceſsful, they unite their armies, and lay fiege to Je- 
ruſalem, the capital city, in order to fulfil the great object of the 
confederacy ; ; and the 16th chapter of the 2d book of Kings 
informs us, in direct contradiction to him, that they beſieged 


him there, but could not overcome him, * Meanwhile the 


Philiſtines on the weſt, and the Edomites on the ſouth, taking 
advantage of his ſituation, had begun an attack upon him on 
theſe quarters. Ahaz thus preſſed on all ſides, receives a meſ- 


lage from oY by the hand of Iſaiah the prophet, encouraging 


* One of the accounts . that AY confederate ths: 12 note Abaz with 


@ great ſlaughter ; and in the rambling way in which Mr P. has gone over 
the paſſage, this has probably caught his eye, and given occaſion to all his 
mconfiderate and haſty conclufions ; but that this ſiniting, and Mr P.'s de- 
ſeroying, was neither of his perſon nor government, we learn from the fuc- 
ceeding part of the hiſtory, and from the manner in which it is concluded 
in both books, © That he Neept * with his fathers, aad was buried in the cit 1 
of Jeruſalem” "An expreſſion by which we have ſame reaſon to think, the 
writers neither meant the eternal ſleep of modern philoſophers, e! * 
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him to hope in him for deliverance; and declaring that the coun- 
fel the confederate kings had taken againſt him thould not Rand: 
Ahaz (we may prefume) puts off the prophet, by telling him 
that deliverance to a man in fuch deſperate circumſtances, was 


2 thing altogether incredible. The prophet ſtill preſſes the 


matter, telling. him that God would verify his declaration, by 
granting him a fign, and defires Ahaz to aſk it, either in the 
depths, or in the herghth above.—Ahaz ſtill puts off the matter, 


under an hy poeritical pretence that he would not tempt God: 
Here the matter ends between him and Ahaz. The prophet | 
now turns him to the houſe of David at large, and tells them, 


that fince the King had refuſed to aſk a ſign, the Lord would 


give them a fign of his chufing.— The truth is, Ahaz did not 
Wiſh to be beholden to God for deliverance; he had a project 
in his head, which he thought would fully anſwer his purpoſe. 


Accordingly he pillages the temple, and ferapes together all the 


money he had in his own coffers, and ſends it as a prefent to the 


King of Affyria, who enters into a league with him, and attacks 
the king of Syria, kills him in battle, and takes Damaſcus his 


capital. The confederacy being thus broken, Ahaz's other af-. 


failants retreat, for we hear no more of ok 


The fign being rejected, the prophet afks, © Is "Y a ſmall : 
| thing for you. to weary men, but will ye weary my God alſo? 


Therefore the Lord himſelf ſhall give you a ſign, —Behold, a vir- 


gin ſhall conceive and bear a ſon, and fhall call his name Emma- 
nuel.” Now, it is particularly to be obſerved, that the Jews 


had two very ancient and highly authenticated predictions; the 
firſt, © That the ſceptre and lawgiver ſhould not depart from 
Judah until Shiloh came”—the ſecond, © That the Lord had 


| ſworn to David, that his ſeed fhould endure for ever, and his 
throne as the ſun.” But if the confederate kings had ſucceed- 
ed in fetting upon the throne of David the ſon of Tabeal, a 
perſon of another tribe and nation, both theſe predictions, and 
others of the ſame kind, had been rendered void, and the coun- 
ſel of God of none effect. Not that this ſigr was an aſſurance 


of freedom from ſlavery and ſubjection to foreign force, for that 


_ they were often warned of; but it imported, that as God had 


eſtabliſhed and promiſed a Grade rule-to be in that tribe, un- 


til the coming of Chriſt, ſo he would uphold and protect it 


againſt the attempts of all the other tribes, that they ſhould 


not be able to overturn it. So when the ten tribes revolted at 
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firſt from the houſe of David, which thing was from the 
Lord,“ it was promiſed-that David's ſucceſſors ſhould have one 
tribe, that he might have a light always before God in Jeruſa- 
lem, In the deſperate-like circumſtances in which the predic- 
tions preſently ſtood, the prophet Iſaiah is ſent with an aſſurance 
from God, that his promiſes ſhould ftand] and the object of the 
confederacy ſhould be entirely defeated ; profering a ſign to 
ſtrengthen their faith under the preſent diſaſtrous circumſtances. . 
The fign, however, being abſolutely rejected, and the promiſe 
along with it, nothing mare could be offered to them in that 
way: The only ſign they could have that the throne of David 
ſhould not be overthrown by the preſent or any future confede- 
racy, was the promiſe and aſſurance of God, which they might 
ee accompliſhed in due time. Hatah, therefore, proclaims to 
all the faithful of the preſent and future generations of the 
| houſe of David, who, he knew, would require no other ſign 
than the promiſe and aſſurance of God that he himſelf would 
give them a ſign, A virgin ſhould conceive and bear à ſon, and 
thould call his name Emmanuel; and when that ſign came to 
paſs, not only the whole houſe of David then exiſting, but the 
whole houſe of Ifrael, might know aſſuredly that the perſon fo 
born was made of God both Lord and Chriſt ; and ſhould have 
the throne of his father David given unto him, © and rule in 
Jacob to the ends of the earth,” With this Mr P. finiſhes his 
_ obſervation upon the book of Iſaiah, and by ſaying, Thus 
much for the lying prophet and impoſtor Iſaiah.” Gentle critics, 
tell us what and how much is due to the candour and veracity | 
of the honeſt preacher T. P. 
In this ſame war of the combined TR ied ken, we 
| have another inſtance, which flatly contradicts the charge of 
cruelty and party ſpirit which Mr P. has made againſt the Bible 
prophets.-—Pekah the king of Iſrael attacked Ahaz's principal 
army, and gave it a total overthrow, killing £20,000 in one day, 
and made 100,000 priſoners from the country round, conſiſting | 
| chiefly of women and children, whom they ſent, under a guard. 
| detached from the army, to Samaria, The prophet Oded re- 
proves the people ſeverely for their cruelty and inhumanity to 
their brethren, proclaims the wrath of heaven againſt it, and 
obtains the releaſe of all the priſoners, and conſiderable benefits 
for chem. Mr P. es _ think 1 it eaſy to 5 rid of this, : 
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by telling us, we are to ſuppoſe the adh Oded to have been 
in the intereſt of the king of Judah. 5 
Of Jeremiah he ſays, © that every thing Nude to kim 
Gon him to have been a man of an equivocal character;“ 
grounded, no doubt, on what he thinks he has made out of bis 
lying or equivocation to the princes, about his converſation with 
King Zedekiah; as if Jeremiah had been bound, on all occaſions, 
not only to tell the truth, (which he ſtrictly did on this occaſion, 


as is apparent from ch. xxxvii, 20.) but alſo the whole truth, &c. 


fub forma juris; to which, if Mr P. and Deiſtical writers were 


in like manner tied down, we believe their books might then be 


compreſſed into a very ſmall compaſs indeed. This charge has 
been ſufficiently ſhewn by others to have been made upon falſe 
grounds; but it is undoubtedly upon the faith of it that Mr- 


P. grounds the following :—* That in his metaphor of the pot- 


ter and the clay, he guards his prognoſtication in ſuch a crafty 


manner, as always to leave a door to eſcape by in caſe of diſap- 


pointment; and this, he ſays, is the whole deſign of the 7th, 


8th, 9th, and 10th verſes of this chapter.” — They are in theſe 


 words—* At what time I ſpeak concerning a nation or king- 


dom, to pluck up and deſtroy, &c. if that nation turn from 


their evil ways, I will repent me of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them 3?? and vice verſa. This Mr P: calls © guarding 


againſt both ſides, and ſuch a manner of ſpeaking of the Al- 


mighty as if he were a man, as is confiſtent with nothing but 
the ſtupidity of the Bible.” Such an aſſertion as this, however, 


is confiſtent with nothing but the ſtupidity of T. P. We have 
ali eady endeavoured to ſhe how this manner of ſpeaking of the 


Almighty comes to be neceſſary, and how it is to be underſtood. 


What ! had not the Jews, whom this declaration chiefly reſpects, 
2 moral law, ſtatutes and ordinances, by which it was declared 


| they ſhould be judged? Were not the Canaanites deſtroyed 


from before the children of Iſrael on the footing of this law? 


or becauſe they did unto their idols every abomination which 5 
God hated? and were not the Ninevites ſpared on the footing 
of this law, and in the very terms of this declaration ? Are 


not general corruptions and general reformations objects of as 
great notoriety, as the promiſes and threatnings of a public law 
Where then the guarding on both ſides ? where the in conſiſten- 
cy of making the Almighty ſay, that notwithſtanding his pro- 


miſes of good to an obedient nation, he will puniſh them if they 
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forſake his law; or if, notwithſtanding of his threatnings a- 


gainſt a rebellious nation, they turn again to their duty, he 
will turn from the. evil he thought to do unto them? Where the 
door of eſcape ? Where in any caſe the diſappointment ? If there 


is a moral law, and defeQions from it, are not general reforma- 


tions, equally objects of notoriety ? © This book (he further 


ſays) has all the appearance of being a medley of anecdotes, re- 


ſpecting perſons and things of that time, collected together in 
the ſame rude manner, as if the contents of a newſpaper of the 


preſent day were put together, without order, date or explana- 


tion.“ Why he ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch matters as are treated of 


in this book to require dates, is not eaſy to ſay ; the object of 
it, as well as the preceding, ſeems to be to inſtruct, warn, re- 
prove, and reform, his countrymen. Whether the order and ar- 
rangement they have employed, or the means they have cho- 


: ſen for this purpoſe, or the Age of Reaſon ſhall be moſt ef- 


fectual for that end, more time and 5 dN mull hu 


termine. 


Of Ezekiel and Daniel he ſays, They do not contain . in- 


a evidence to the contrary, and therefore he believes them 


to be genuine; that they. were written by the perſons whoſe 


names they bear That they differ from all the reſt: For it 
is only theſe that are filled with dreams and viſions, which he 


ſays are only to be conſidered as a ſort of cyphers, or ſecret al- 


phabet, whereby to carry on a ſecret correſpondence with their 


countrymen at Jeruſalem for the recovery of that place; and 


for proof of this, he refers to the viſions by the river Chebar 
of a wheel within a wheel, and the many alluſions to Jeruſalem. 
What connection there is between a wheel within a wheel, and ; 


a ſecret alphabet, or cypher, he does not ſay; but in p · 61 he 


tells us, © Theſe perſons where carried away at the firſt 
Captivity, while the Jews were ſtill numerous, and in confidera- 
ble force at Jeruſalem; and that this object was natural and rea- 

| ſonable”—That it was natural in their circumſtances we grant, 
and it appears from the hiſtory to have been the fact; for we 
find the falſe prophets, both at Jeruſalem and Bubytas., = 


buoying up the people with hopes of this Kind That it was rea- 


ſonable we deny; and we have but too many ſad inſtances of 


men, not only acting, but arguing in a very unreaſonable way. 


Our object is to-ſearch into the internal evidence that Ezekiel 
was the agent, and his viſions the cyphers, in carrying on this ſe- 
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cret correſpondence with the Jews at Jeruſalem for. the recove- 

ry of their liberty and independence. —If we ſuppoſe Ezekiel 
the agent at Babylon, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe Jeremiah, his 
brother prophet, the agent at Jeruſalem, with whom he would 

act in carrying on the enterpriſe. Let us ſee then the iſſue of 


this ſecret correſpondence, if ſuch a thing there was. It ap- 


pears that Ezekiel was carried away in the firſt Captivity under 
5 Jechoahaz, and began bis prophecy, as we are informed by his 


book, in the fifth year of it. In the 4th chapter we find him 
commanded to take a tile, and pourtray upon it the city Jeru- 
ſalem, and to lay a ſiege againſt it; and many other things we 


find him commanded to do, in the fight of the people among 


whom he was, Viz. his countrymen the Jews,—all of which | 


were ſet hefore them as an indication of ſucceeding Judgments 
againſt Jeruſalem and the cities of Judah: And it is expreſs- 


ly foretold, that they ſhould eat there defiled bread among the 


_ Gentiles. In the 12th chapter, the farther captivity, of Zede- 


kiah, the tributary and titular king then reigning at Jeruſalem, _ 


and the remainder of the princes and people is expreſsly fore- 
told: © I will alſo ſpread my net upon him, and he ſhall 
be taken in my ſnare; and I will bring him to Babylon.” And 


= when intimation was given him of this event by one that had 
| eſcaped from Jeruſalem, as recorded in the 3d chapter, we find 
him {till proclaiming coming judgments, and continuing deſola- 8 
tions; and alſo, of how little account himſelf and his words 


were with his countrymen. Many other fimilar predictions and 
threatnings run thro? the whole of the firſt part of this book; 


and in the 13th chapter are alſo threatnings againſt falſe dt de ; 


who propheſied peace. True it is indeed, we find afterwards 


mapy clear and expreſs promiſes of deliverance from this capti- 
vity, and other bleſſings to be conferred on them; but far from 
the leaſt intimation, that theſe might be brought chews by arms 


or intrigues of their own, but quite the contrary. 


Let us next ſee how his correſpondent Jeremiah co- o. operates ; 
with him in carrying on the i intrigue by cyphers or alphabets, 
cc. So far from any thing of the kind, we find him in the 29th 


chapter of his prophecy, ſending an expreſs to the captivity of 
Babylon, charging them to build houſes, plant vineyards, mar- 
ry wives, &c. for they ſhould not return until ſeventy years 


were accompliſhed ; at the fame time warning them agaiaſt the | 


deluſions of their falſe prophets there, who, like thoſe of the 
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ſame ſtamp at Jeruſalem, had been propheſying that God would, 
within two full years, break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar from 
off their necks, and brivg them, and all the veſſels of the temple, | 
again to Jerufalem : But he ſtrenuouſſy exhorts them to hearken 

to no ſuch predictions; for he aſſures them in the name of God, 
| that ſo far from their being brought back to Jeruſalem, the king 


Zedekiah, and all the people that remained at Jeruſalem, ſhould 
go into captivity for their wickedneſs, and be removed into all 
the kingdoms of the earth: And he denounces the moſt ter- 
ible judgments againſt their falſe prophets, Zedekiah and Ahab, 


| who had made them truſt in lies—that their puniſhment ſhould 
be uſed as a curſe by all poſterity, in theſe terms: The Lord 
make thee like Zedekiah, and like Ahab, whom the king of 
Babylon roaſted in the fire.” How unhappy has Mr P. been 


in fixing upon Ezekiel as the agent for carrying on theſe in- 
intrigues for the recovery of Jeruſalem ; he may indeed tell us, 
that all our barking amounts only to this, that Thomas Paine 
does not underſtand the ſcriptures ;” We verily believe no 
man ever leſs underſtood them, or perverted theta more; and we 
ſubmit to every perſon who has the underſtanding of a man, 


| whether this Thomas Paine, who pretends to diſauthenticate 
the ſcriptures by means of their internal ee ought not to 
have underſtood them better. wa 

It appears by the book of Daniel, that br alſo was carried a- 
way at the beginning of the Captivity. and that he was then x 
very young man, fince he outhved it, tho? he did not return to 
| Jerufaletn, and fo not likely to be employed in intrigues for the 
recovery of that place, during the only period Mr P. has left 
open for ſuch attempts; nor do any of his viſions ſeem to relate 


at all to Jeruſalem. He tells us indeed, that underſtanding from 


_ the prophecies of Jeremiah the time for the delivery of the 
Tow was at hand, by other means he ſet himſelf to ſeek it, in 


a way Mr P. will think as ill of, perhaps, as by concealed i in- 


trigues; namely, by ſupplications and prayers to God. Thefe 


two books are not wholly made up of viſions and dreams, as Mr 
P. ſays, each of them containing many other matters; particularly 
that of Ezekiel, the compoſition and manner of which reſembles ve- 


ry much the two preceding. There is one of his prophecies 


relating to Egypt, recorded in the 26th chapter which Mr p. | 


calls a falfe one,—that it never came to paſs. It is contained in 
the Toth, 17th, and I2th verſes, but his abſeryations relate to 
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the long ſervice which he ſerved, in performing the judgments 


the country, and carried off a great number of its inhabitants, ſo 
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what is ſaid in the 11th“ No foot of man ſhall paſs thro? it, 


nor foot of beaſt 3 neither ſhall it be inhabited forty years. And t 
this Mr P. proves to be a falſe prophecy, by ſimply ſaying, N 
This is falſe—it never took place.” Were we to take many 11 
of the ſcripture prophecies in the preciſe literal interpretation, 60 
without admitting any figurative or relative change of terms, gr 
we ſhould find many of them in the ſame predicament: but we E. 
find the ſcripture language often puts a part for the whole, a 10 
definite for an indefinite number, and ſo on. The ſubſtance of bd 
this prophecy conſiſts in ſuch a degree of deſolation and diſtreſs, 4 
as ſhould make it for a long period of years next thing to a de · ed 
ſart; and that theſe prophecies againſt Egypt, as contained in hi 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th chapters of this book, have had a pretty De 
literal accompliſhment, a view of a very ſhoit period of the hiſ- : an 
tory of that unhappy country will ſufficiently ſhew us. By this (E 
we are informed, that Nebuchadnezzar, after his diſappointment 5 
at the fiege of Tyre, invaded Egypt, according to the ſcripture in 


prophecy, which ſaid he ſhould have this country for his hire for 
of God upon that profligate city—That he miſerably harraſſed 


that the country did not recover from the effects of this incur- 
ion for a long time after. It had ſuffered ſeverely immediately 
before this in a civil war that took place between Apries, the 
Pharaoh Hophra of ſcripture, and his lieutenant Amaſis, an u- 
| ſurper. Some time after this, the country was again invaded 
and reduced by Cambyſes king of Perſia, with the greateſt cru- 
elty and ſlaughter. They were reduced to the loweſt degree of 
ſlavery ; their country became a province of the Perſian empire; 
and, agreeable to a part of this prophecy, it hath never to this 
day been governed but by foreign princes. In the decline of us n 
the empire of the Kaliphat, and during the uſurpation of Azza- ed a 
dalla, in the year 1066, a famine raged over Egypt and Syria, in W ridic 


ſuch a manner that dogs and cats, the ſacred anjmals of the book 
8 country, were ſold for 4 or 5 Egyptian dinars, and other provi- ligna 
ions in proportion. Multitudes of people died in Cairo for want learn 
of food; nay, ſo great at laſt was the ſcarcity, that the Vizier of tt 
had but one ſervant left who was able to attend him to the Ka- er 
liph's palace, to whom he gave the care of his horſe, when he to d 
alighted at the gate, At his return he was ſurpriſed to find ll o 


that the horſe bad dr carried off, killed and eaten by the fa- 
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miſhed people: Of this he complained to the Kaliph, who cauſed 
three of them who had carried off the horſe to be hanged. 


Next day, however, he was till more ſurpriſed to hear, that all 


the fleſh had been picked off the bones of the unhappy criminals, 
ſo that nothing but their {keletons were left: and to ſuch a de- 

gree of miſery were not only the inhabitants of Cairo, but of all 

Egypt reduced, that the carcaſes of theſe who died were ſold 


for food at a great price, inſtead of being buried. Of 10,009 


horſes, mules and camels which the Kaliph had in his ſtables - 
when the famine began, he had only three left when it was remov- 
ed. The famine was followed by a plague, as uſually happens, and 
this by an ĩnvaſion of the Turks, under Abu Alli Al Haſſan Nefrad 
Dowla, who ravaged all the country from Cairo to Alexandria, 
and committed the moſt horrid cruelties _" Te REN NS 


( Encyclop. Brit.) 


Many ſuch accounts of wars, devuftafiufts ab abends occur 


in the hiſtory of this miſerable country, but we apprehend we 


need ſeek no farther for a fulfilment of Ezekiel's prophecy, in 
an interpretation as literal as the eaſtern manner of n will 


allow us to expect. 


We come now to Mr P.'s wonder of wondens nad ablürdity of by 
abſurdities, the book of Jonah, Jonah and the whale. But 
ſince he makes no other uſe of the whale, than to ſport on all oc- 
caſions a great deal of buffoonry and nonſenſe with her, we ſhall 
diſmiſs the whale from our conſideration, with only remarking, 


that ſo far from a wonder of wonders, and abſurdity of abſur- 


dities, there is not in the whole ſtory a ſingle circumſtance pre- 


ternatural or miraculous, except the manner in which the pro- 


phet's life was preſerved in the whale's belly. In the thing it - ; 


{elf or in the other circumſtances of it, there was none. Let 


us next attend to what he ſays of the book itſelf, and the reput-- 
ed author. He calls it“ a Gentile compoſition, a fit ſtory of 
ridicule, to try what credulity could ſwallow A Gentile 
book, to expoſe the nonſenſe, and ſatirize the vicious and ma- 
lignant character of a Bible Prophet.“ At this rate Ezra the 
learned ſcribe, even a ſcribe of the words of the commandments 


5 of the Lord, and of his ſtatutes to Iſrael, as the decree of Ar- 


texerxes deſigns him, —one whom we cannot but {ſuppoſe as able- 
to diſtinguiſh between Jew and Gontile writings as Mr P. and 
211 other both learned and unlearned Jews and Chriſtians, muſt 
have been very ſilly fellows — once to ſuſpect that this was the 
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compoſition of a Gentile author, to expoſe and ſatirize their 
ſyſtem. And even our Saviour, whom Mr P. calls a good and 


virtuous man, muſt alfo have been ſadly deceived by this Gen- 


tile author, ſince he quotes the book more than once, and by 


his quotations muſt be conſidered as expoſing himſelf to all the 
ſatire it contains; for in this point of view, Mr P. tells us, it 


ſtrikes againſt the character of all the Bible prophets, and a- 
gainſt all indiſcriminate judgments upon men, women, and 
children, Noah's flood, the deſtruction of the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah,” (both of them facts quoted by our Saviour 
particularly) yea, and in the cafe of the Ninevites he ſpeaks 
of the Almighty changing his mind like a man, which Mr P. 
calls “ conſiſtent only with the ſtupidity of the Bible;“ pro- 
claims general judgments and puniſhments upon that whole ge- 


: neration, and even the puniſhment of their fathers iniquities 


in ſhedding the blood of the prophets; all which Mr P. calls 


san outrage upon the moral juſtice of God” to believe—And 


as if it had been in contempt of this Gentile ſatire, and all o- 


ther Gentile unbelievers, we find him often referring to the 
book of revelation in his lectures, going fo far back as Abraham 
and Moſes, and ſays, the firſt of theſe ſaw bir day and was glad; 
that the latter wrate of him, quotes his laws and ordinances, 
refers to many paſſages of the Pſalms, and other books of ſcrip- 
ture; and defires his follawers to ſearch them, for they teſtified 
of him; applies many paſſages of them to-himſelf to prove his 


_ Divinity, his equality with God, and that he was to die and a- 


tone for the ſins of men; faid, that he came not to deſtroy the 


law and the prophets, but to fulfil every jot and tittle of them : 


All of which taken together, amounts to a full approbation of 
46s whole Old Teſtament. And yet Mr P. lays p. 7, part J. 
He was a virtuous and amiable man, and that the morality he 
3 was of the moſt benevolent kind z and the only au- 
thority he bas for this is the New TRIO * Mr Paine 
reconcile theſe if he can. 

That one part of the defign of: this TY was to 456 and 


5 condemn cruelty of diſpoſition, and that. pride of heart, whether 


in prophets or in other men, which leads them, as Mr P. ſays, 
to wiſh for the evil which they have foretold, and that of this 


prophet in particular which led him into ſuch errors, we have 
no doubt; for it does not ſeem to follow, that the perſons who 
were endowed with the ſpirit of prophecy, were thereby freed 
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from all the errors and failings that belong to humanity. On 
ſome occaſions, they ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 

Ghoſt; on all others they were men of like paſſions even with 
nature's fprophet, T. P. himſelf, With infinitely ſtronger e- 
vidence may we not retort upon him, that his groundleſs and 


frivolous accuſations with reſpe& to the book of Jonah and its 


author, together with numberleſs others of a like nature in his 
book, ſuch as that reſpecting Eſther, in oppoſition to the very 


words of the record, tend only to exhibit in the moſt ſtriking light 
the ſuperlative ignorance, or vicious and malignant charac - 


ter of a nature's preacher. That one part of the author's deſign 
was, to expoſe the ſingularly vitious and mercileſs diſpoſition of 
the Bible prophets, or that, as he inſinuates, they generally wiſh- 


ed for the evil they foretold, is equally groundleſs. The ſcrip- 
ture does not repreſent the prophets as the moſt depraved, but 
generally as the moſt exalted and merciful characters; and we 
mult remind the reader, that Mr P. has no other ſource of infor- 
mation concerning them. We have already had occafion to ad- 
duce the evidence of it in their favour, and in direct oppoſition | 
to the charges he has made againſt them, in the inſtances of the 


_ prophets Eliſha and Oded, their interpoſition in favour of cap- 
tive enemies. We ſhall add a few more. The prophets Jeremiah 
and Amos ſolemnly declare, that they deſired not the evil day, 
and caution others againſt ſuch a diſpoſition. When Jeremiah 


had denounced the moſt fearful judgments againſt the Jews for 
their wickedneſs, he adds, If ye will not hear, my ſoul ſhall 
weep in ſecret for your pride ; mine eyes ſhall run down with 
tears, becauſe the Lord's flock is carried away captive z?? yea, 


he wrote a book of lamentations for the miſeries of that very 


people, who had been the objects of his moſt vengeful predie- 


tions, the moſt pathetic we have upon record, which abun- 


dantly manifeſts his merciful and compaſſionate temper. — 
How often do we hear the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Eze- 
kiel, after denofincing jndgments upon the heathen nations, add, 
* My bowels hall ſound like an barp for Moab—I will weep 
with the weeping. of Jazer !” yea, their very prophecies many 
times run in theſe terms: Son of man, take up a lamentation 
for Egypt, for Tyrus, for the prince of Tyrus,“ and fo on. When 


the falſe prophet, Hananiah, predicted that the Lord had bro- 


ken the yoke of the king of Babylon, and that within two full 
Tor he would 556 back the dar, and all the veſſels of 
wy 2 
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the temple that had been carried away, it is recorded that the 


- prophet Jeremiah, © inthe preſence of allthe people, ſaid, Amen; 
the Lord do ſo: the Lord perform thy words which thou haſt | 


propheſied; - tho' theſe were in direct contradiction to the 


propheſy he himſelf had formerly pronounced. All this ſhews 
us the futility of Mr P.'s attempts to blacken the reputation of 


the Bible prophets, and how unhappy the Gentile fatirift has 


been in NY npon ſuch t traits 361 their character for the . 


of it. 


Mr P. farther compares: this book mith the e chat Bos | 
jamine Franklin wrote for the Bible, about an angel appearing 
to Abraham, to ſhew, we ſuppoſe, how eaſily the ſcriptures 


might be imitated ; and perhaps he does this with good reaſon, 


for it is highly probable the hint of it was taken from this ve- 
ry book: the moral is the ſame, tho? the ſcene and incidents are 


laid in another manner. To imitate is an eaſy matter—to in- 


vent is often more difficult. Since Mr P. has thought proper to 
introduce the Doctor into this diſcuſſion, and frequently mentions 
him ina ſtile of vaunting approbatien, we ſhall alſo quote a paſ- 
ſage taken from his Life written by himſelf, which may ſerve to 
ſhew the difference between true genius and OL: ae and 


tueir counterfeits 3 in Thomas Paine. 


In page 153 he ſays, from having chſarves the bad lives 
and immoral conduct of three of his converts and companions, and 
alſo by reflecting upon ſome parts of his own, he was led to ſuſ. 

pect that Deiſm, tho? it might be true, was not a very uſeful doc- 
trine; and he began to ſuſpect, that a book he had compoſed on 
this ſubject, was not a blameleſs work; and that ſome'error had 


imperceptibly glided into his arguments, by which all the in- 


| ferences he had drawn had been affected, as frequently happens 
(he obſerves) in all metaphyfical reaſonings. Like Mr P. he 

had eafily embraced the doctrines of Theiſm, and favs, tho? he had 
then no impreſhons of the7obligation of virtue, from the authori- 


ty of revelation enjoining it, and prohibiting vice, yet he was of 
opinion, © that the actions were prohibited becauſe they were 


bad for us; or enjoined becauſe they were advantageous to us, 


all things conſidered: And may we not with propriety apply 


this obſervation to the myſteries of revelation ; the fall and re- 
| demption of mankind ; the permiſſion of fin, miſery and ſuffering ; 
' together with ſuch parts of the ceconomy of providence, of which 
| reaſon cannot point out to us the uſefulneſs and propriety — 
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that, being all but parts of à general plan of wiſdom and good- 
neſs, we have every reaſon to conclude, they are ſomehow: bene- 
ficial for us, all things conſidered :” And may we not alſo con. 
traſt the modeſiy and good ſenſe of the Doctor, with the ranting 


n and egotiſm of the Age of Reaſon? | 
Mr P. will have i it, that dhe mariners who went with Jonah 
n Joppa to Tarſus, were all Gentiles, and no idolaters; in 


order that he may contraſt the humanity of their treatment of 
him with what he is pleaſed to ſay would have been Jonah's, or 

a company of Bible prophets, of them in ſimilar circumſtances. 

That the mariners might be all Gentiles, we diſpute not, but 

5 that they were no idolaters does not appear; for it is ſaid, they 
were afraid, and cried every man to his god.” If Mr P. ſhall 

ſay, it was not to the God of the Jews the mariners cried, but 

to the God of Theiſts, it is manifeſt it was the ſame Lord that 

Jonah feared, and- deſcribed to them in the manner the Jews 


always did to thoſe who were not of their communion—to the 


| ſame Lord they cried—to the ſame Lord they afterwards offer- 
dd facrifice, and made vows ; thereby ſhewing their converſion to 
his worſhip. Mr P. 's fatirift ſeems to have been as notorious a blun- 
derer as himſelf, for he has put into Jonah's mouth ſuch a humane and 

_ generous propoſal as totally eclipſes the boaſted humanity of the 
© mariners—** Take me up, and caſt me forth into the ſea; ſo ſhall 
the ſea be calm unto you.” We cannot but admire the praver 
too, this Gentile ſatiriſt has compoſed for him. Mr P. calls it 
« one taken out of the Pſalms, and adapted to the diſtreſs, but 
not at all to the condition Jonah was in” —a diſtincton, we ſhould 
imagine, without a difference; for our part we think it applies 
tolerably well to either. But whatever may be in this, reaſon- 
ably may we conclude, that this Gentile author would know as 
well as Mr P. that the Jews never prayed but when in diſtreſs, 22 
and never for any thing but victory, vengeance, and riches *;” 


* This account of the prayers of the Jews, he gives us in a foot note, p. 


43. When Mr P. ſaid this, he had certainly forgotten the remarkable pray er N 


of Solomon, when God appeared to him at Gibeon, and gave him a choice 
of petitions; and becauſe he prayed neither for victory, vengeance, nor 
riches, gave him, according to his own deſire, what was better than all of 


them, a wiſe and underſtanding heart. And in the long public prayer which 


he made at the dedication of the Temple, as recorded both in the books of 


Kings and Chronicles, we hear not a word of theſe, even though he men- 
tions the caſes of war, defeat, 1 ae Has he likewiſe 0 the 


er 
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and yet he has not put into Jonah's mouth a ſingle malediction 
againſt the generous Gentile mariners, for heaving him over- 


board in the ſtorm; ſo that from the account itſelf it ſcarcely 
appears, whether che author meant to do moſt credit to the cha- 


racter of a Bible prophet. or that of the Gentile ſailors. But 


we think it very well appears from this, as well as many other 


of his obſervations, that Mr P.'s double-edged weapon makes 


many blows at random; and as he fays of this book, fo may it 
with much more propriety be ſaid of his own, that it was writ- 
ten to try what credulity would ſwallow, and what TG 
and impiety there was in the Age of Reaſon. | 
With this book Mr P. finiſhes his criticiſms upon NPY on 
; Teſtament, with the mighty boaſt of having gone through it 
| Hike a man with an ax on his ſhoulder, going through a wood 
| felling trees, &c. There are a few obſervations which he 


makes on the books ron-hiſtorical, which deſerve ſome conſi- 
deration, as well a as what he ſays of the books of E and A 


hemiah. 


prayer of Abraham for Abimelech king of the Philiſtines, 1 of Elijah for 
the Zidonian widow ? And with reſpect to prayers for vengeance, for unin- 
| ſpired perſons to pray in any ſuch manner, would be contrary to the ſpirit 
and precepts both of the Old and New Teſtaments, which oblige us to con- 
clude, that ſuch prayers as ſeem to include vengeance to their enemies, were 
dictated by the ſpirit of prophecy, and unfit for imitation in any other - | _ 
cumftances. Even the prayer of Agur, which has given riſe to this accuſa- 
tion againſt the prayers of the Jews, we ſhould have quoted as one expreſsly 
againſt riches, and were no little mortified to find Mr P. had clapped his ve- 
to upon this by claiming the author as a Gentile ; more eſpecially as he calls 
it. Re only ſenſible, well compoſed and well cxpreſied prayer in the Bi- 
ble. However, ſince it agrees ſo well with his ſentiments, we would ear- 
| 245 recommend it to his daily devotions, eſpecially the firſt petition of 3 
Remove far from me vanity and lies; and alſo to have the ſame printed in 
large capitals, to lie on his table the whole time he is compoſing his next eſ- 
ſay upon revealed religion, the Third Part of the Age of Reaſon, or whate- 


ver it may be: and left we ſhould put a ſtumbling- block in his way to ſo good 


an improvement of it, we ſhall no further conteſt the matter, whether © it 
bears the marks of a Jewiſh or Gentile compoſitien,”” than only to remark 
that not only does the concluſion of it run in the expreſs words of the third 
__ Commandment, ©* Left I take the name of my God in vain,” but we know 
from other circumſtances, the Jews had a veneration for the name of the ſu- 
preme Being, which they carried rather to an exceſs bordering on the ſuper- EY: 
ſtitious; but as for the Gentiles, from any thing we can learn, it does not 
appear they were ſo ſqueamiſh.---Finally, to pray in time of trouble ſeems to 
be a very natural exercife. Mr P. does not tell us he prayed any in his:--- 
the omiſſion was natural enough for him; and indeed, upon his principles it 


behoves to be a * fool employment. 
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We ſhall leave it between Mr P. and his maſter, Spipann, 


ht (from whom he has taken many of his arguments) and Mr 


Scott, to ſettle the Hebraiſm or Gentiliſm of the book of Job 
as they may, being no more a judge of Hebrew than Mr,P. His 
reaſon for the opinion that the book of Job is a Gentile com- 
_ poſition, is taken from the three names Pleiades, Arcturus, and 
Orion being” found in our tranſlation, which we know to be 
Greek names for certain conſtellations. Mr Scott ſays there 
| are Hebrew words in the original, ſignifying the fame things; 
and Mr P. has not told us that in any Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Bible, other words than theſe Greek ones had been uſed to ren- 
der them by. Whether there be ſuch words as the above in 
the original of the book of Job or not, Mr P. knows not, and 
we know not, and there the matter may reſt for us. 
Of the book of Eſther he ſays, If Madam Efther olies 
ed herſelf as a kept miſtreſs to King Ahaſuerus, he has nothing - 
to ſay to itꝰ And farther concerning her ſaich not T. P. But 
where is the internal evidence for this ?—The book itſelf in- 
forms us, that Madam Eſther did not offer herſelf, but was 
| brought there like many others her companions, no/ens volent: 
Neither was it for the purpoſe which he infinuates, but that a 
virgin might be choſen for his wife and queen; and according- 
ly, when Eſther was choſen, it is ſaid, King Ahaſuerus ſet the 
royal crown upon her head. If Madam Eſther offered herſelf 
as a kept miſtreſs, he has nothing to ſay to it !—No, not one 
word to che females of the preſent age, againſt ſuch a ruinous 
and debafing vice !—No ! It would appear if there had been no- 
thing in the character of the Bible prophets that diſpleaſed him 
more than this, he would have had nothing to ſay againſt them 
neither: Had the court of Ahaſuerus, licentious as perhaps it 
was, been no better regulated than a certain famous Conven- 
tion, both Haman and Mr Paine, had he been there, had been 
the firſt to cry out on this 3 “ No other Divinities, and 
no other Gods; * and Volney, © guided and governed ſolely 
by the eien of his ende would no doubt have Joined. 
them alſo. 8 
Mr P. ſays, It is an error to call the Pſalios of David 
his,” If it be fo, it is an error of his own, if he means that 
| Chriſtians conſider them all of his compoſition z and this he 
might, have corrected by looking at the titles. 
When he ſpeaks of the Proverbs of Solomon 1 in his ſecond 5 
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part, who' would ſuppoſe that he had called them in his firſt part 


_ * an inſtructive ſyſtem of ethics? He wiſhes here, indeed, to 


compliment ſome Gentile authors with & part of them. Some 


other king—the King Lemuel mentioned in the book, who, he 
ſays, we know was no king of Iſrael or Judah. But how does 
| he know that. this name Lemuel was not a literary name for 
King Solomon himſelf, like the name of Voric for Sterne, and 
the like? Or whether it might not be a name given him by his 
mother in his childhood, when ſhe gave him the inſtructions 
contained in the text? He thinks theſc proverbs cannot be So- 
lomon's, * becauſe they diſcover a knowledge of lite, which his 


G:vatice excluded him from knowing,“ ignorantly or wilfully 


ſuppoſing, that kings were in theſe times as much removed from 
| Intercourſe with their ſubjects, and the ordinary affairs' of life 
as they are now. What king of modern times does Mr P. 
know of, that would have knelt down before his ſubjects, and 
prayed ſuch long prayers with them, and for them, as is record- 
ed of this king? We believe that moſt of them would ſay with 
him, that Solomon was a very ſilly fellow for his pains. He 
ſays, his ſongs are amorous and foeliſh enough, and that only 
wrinkled fanaticiſm has called them divine. By this it appears, 
he has never heard of or ſeen the longs of Hafiz and Jayadeva, - 
| allegorical eaſtern poems, written in the ſame manner, and in- 
terpreted by the Brahmins in the ſame way,—(Afaatic Re- 
ſearches.) All his obſervations and moralizing upon the life of 
this king he might have omitted, fince Solomon has made them 
all himſelf to much better purpoſe in the book of Eccleſiaſtes. 


We come now to the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, the laſt 


in order of time in the Old Teſtament, except that of Malachi. 
To theſe books Mr P. allows the credit of authenticity: that is, 
that they were written by the perſons whole names they boar, - 
Of the firſt he ſays, * the only thing that can have any appear- 


ance of certainty in it is the time at which 1t was written, at 


the return from the Captivity, that is, 526 years before Chriſt,” 
and this is the period he has fixed on for the forgery ; for he 8 5 

ſays, p. 16. P. IJ. There is good reaſon to believe, that 
not any book of the Bible was written before the Captivity.” 


What his good reaſons for this belief are we have already ſeen, 
and have found them in many inſtances to be abſurd,” contradic- 
tory, falſe, and all of them frivolous in the extreme : Here he 


| adds no new ones. But let us now try if we can find any good 
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reaſons for believing the contrary ; and in relation to the poſſi- 
bility or probability of this forgery, let us firſt examine from the 
internal evidence of the Bible itſelf. 5 

Ila the 17th chapter of the book of the Kings we have an ac- 
count of the carrying away of the whole ten tribes of Iſrael from 
Samaria and their own land, and the repeopling of theſe places 


by the king of Aſlyria with colonies from Babylon and from 
Cutha,.(from whence probably they derived the name of Cuthites) 


and from Ava, Hamath, and Sevarvaim; and that one of the 
| Jewiſh prielis was afterwards ſent back to teach the people the 


manner of the God of the land; that is, the manner how the 


God of the old inhabitants was to be worſhipped. For this 


purpole undoubtedly. this prieſt behoved to carry with him the- 


law of Moſes or ſome law then in exiſtence. 
before the time of the captivity of the houſe of Judah; and it 


afterwards appears, that they had been taught theſe laws of Mo- 
ſes ; for altho' it be true, as the account ſays, that they did not 
le the idolatrous rites and worſhip, every man of his own 
nation and city, yet we find at the return of the Jews out of 
captivity, in the days of Ezra, they addreſs themſelves to him 
with pretended offers of ſervice and friendſhip: ſay they, - We 


are the nations whom the great and noble Aſnapper (the Syrian 


name for Efarhaddon,) ſet in the cities of Samaria; (and they 

add,) let us build with you, for we ſeek your God, as you do, 
ever ſince the days of Eſarhaddon who brought us up hither. 
What their fincerity, and what their friendſhip was, the account 


x of Ezra inform us ; and how they employed their influence at 


the courts of Ahaſuerus and Artaxerxes, and ſucceeded with | 


theſe two kings in hindering the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, we 


are alſo informed : And thus weare made acquainted with the 
ſoundation of that enmity, mutual hatred, and animoſity that 


ever aſterwards ſubſiſted between thele two people. 


The ſucceeding account of Nehemiah alſo informs us, that 


one of the grandſons of the high prieſt was ſon-in-law to San- 
ballet, governor of Samaria, who, reſuſing to put away his france 
wife, was driven from Jeruſalem, and the ſacrifices. Joſephus 


informs us, that he went to his father in law, wha ſometime af- 
ter this revolted from Darius, and obtained leave from Alexan- 
der to bxild- a temple on mount Gerazzim, to which his ſon-in- 
law was made high prieſt, and that to him reſorted all ſuch as 


were entangled with ſtrange wives, and found themſelves diſ- 
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contentented. or uneaſy at Jeruſalem. And thus-was formed 
that ſchiſmatical temple and worſhip which ſerved highly to ag- 


gravate, and increaſe. the hoſtility which already ſubſiſted be- 
' tween the two people.—In exact conformity to this ſtands the 


account of our Saviour's converſation with the woman of 8 Sama- 


ria, as recorded by the evangeliſt John—* How is it that thou 
being a Jew aſkeſt drink of me who am a woman of Samaria; 


for the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans? Art thou 
greater than our father Abraham who gave us this well?” &c. 


< Our fathers (ſhe adds) worſhipped in this mountain; and ye 


ay, that in Jeruſalem is the place where men ought to worthip. * 
The whole of this account agrees perfectly, not only witch what 
ve have ſaid above, but alſo with that of Joſephus, the hiſtorian 
The writer of the book of Maccabees mentions 
likewiſe the hoſtility and illwill between the two nations. They 
are mentioned as a ſeparite ; and diſtinct people by No pro Cur- 


ol the nation. 


tius, lib. 4. chap. 10. 


The unfavourable diſpoſition of Artaxetzes and Ahafuerds to 


the Jews, (and who can be no other than the Camby ſes and 
Smerdis, Who reigned between Cyrus and Darius) is mentioned 


by Herodotus, lid. 3.3 as alſo the favour and privileges which 
Alexander at one time beftewed on them, and the diſcontent 
of the Samaritans on that .zecount, is mentioned by Joſephus, - 
and by Prideaux, taken from ancient hiſtories. There is no 
fact, thereſore, which ſeems to be better authenticated, both by 


ſacred and profare hiſtory, than the implacable enmity which 
ſubſiſted between theſe two people, both at and after the days 
of Ezra, originating from the cauſes ſpecified above. There 


is another fact, in which all hiſtorical accounts agree, that the 
Samaritans, in the days of Ezra, were in poſſeſſion of the five 


books of Moſes, wrote in the ancfent Hebrew or Phœnician 
_ charaQters ; that they followed (at leaſt from the days of Ezra) 
_ the modes of worſhip preſcribed therein, with more exactneſs, 


as the Jews acknowledge, than themſelves, adhering only to the 


letter, and rejecting all the Jewiſh interpretations and traditions. 
| Their head place of worſhip i is at Schechem, now called Nap- 


lous.— They call themſelves the fons of Jacob and Joſeph.— 
They plead in favour of their city and place of worſhip, the 


vicinity of the burial place of theſe perſons; ard contend that 


their city is built on the hill of bleſſing, mentioned in the Law, 
and that it was there Abraham and Jacob built altars to God, 
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and offered ſacrifices, conformable to the diſcourſe of the wo- 
man of Samaria with our Saviour.—(Prideaux's Con.) 

From the whole of this ſtatement, one or other of the two 
following ſuppoſitions muſt be undeniably true; either that the 


book of the law in the poſſeſſion of the Samaritans in the days 
of Ezra, muſt have been brought thither by the prieſt whom 


the king of Afſyria ſent back, about two centuries before, to 


teach the inhabitants the manner of the God of the land, (in 
which caſe the afferticn of Mr P. that none of the books of the 
Bible were written before the Captivity, falls to the ground) : 
Or elſe, that the copy was brought to Samaria, by Manaſſah the 
renegado prieſt, grandſon of Eliaſhib the high prieſt at Jeru- : 
ſalem ;—or the Samaritans procured a copy from Jeruſalem by 
| ſome other conveyance, after the return of the Captivity ; for 
aſcribes all the books of ſcripture: Now 
when we conſider the implacable enmity the Samaritans bore to 
the Jews, particularly the higher orders among them, can it be 
believed they would either then, or ever afterwards, receive 2 
law and inſtitutions of worſhip fabricated by Ezra, or any o- 


it is to Ezra Mr P. 


ther of the Jews, or upon his or their ſole authority? But as 


the Samaritans at that period had full acceſs to know, ſo we 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe them to have been perfectly ſatisfied, 


that theſe books of Moſes were extant before the days of Ezra 


and the Captivity, or they never would have received them as 
the proper authority for that very mode of worſhip they had been 
taught, and had practiſed for full 200 years. The argument 


ariſing from this ſuppoſition is every way as ſtrong and conclu- 
| ſive as the other, in favour of the exiſtence of theſe books prior 


to the time of Ezra. We ſee no other ſuppoſition that can be 
formed; and both of them we look en as deciſive 825 the 


opinion of Mr P. 


HNHe e tells us that the canon both of the O14 Dy. New Teſta- 

ments was ſettled by vote. We believe few Chriſtians will 

. think them either the better or the worſe for this. The politi- 

cal canons both of France and America were ſettled in the ſame Þ 


way—Does Mr P. thinks this detracts from their worth: 
| The ſeripture accounts inform us, and it is confirmed by all an- 


cient hiſtory, that after the diviſion of the Jewiſh ſtate into two 
leparate «ingdoms, whatever degree of proſperity they enjoyed 
at particular times, they were never able after this to maintain 
their independence againſt the riſing monarchies of Syria, Afr - 
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ria, and Egypt, and that they were continually ſubjected to the 
ſtate of tributaries by one or other of them ;—that their re- 
turn from Babylon was not a complete emancipation, but they 


continued to be governed as a province of that empire, as long 


as it ſubſiſted: that not only the Samaritan colonies, with the 
renegado Jews, but all the neighbouring people, were their ene- 
mies: — that they had often great difficulty to maintain their 


Intereſt at the court of Perſia againſt them, as well as to reſiſt. 


the influence fome of the leading men among the e 
ſlates had by inter- marriages at Jeruſalem. 

In ſuch a ſtate of things, could any thing more likely to ruin 
the intereſts of the new ſettlenient be deviſed, than the laws a- 


_ gainlt ſtrange marriages—againſt the reception of the Ammo- 
nites and Moabites into the congregation—or than the publica- 


tion of ſuch laws, and ſuch a hiſtory as theirs was from firſt to 
laſt; more eſpecially, as it appears from profane hiſtory, that 


EN! their captivity, they were once in danger of being ex- | 


tirpated for this very reaſon, * © that their laws were diverſe 
from all people ; and they kept not the king's laws?“ This 


very fact is an authentic document even from heathen record, 
that ſuch a ſyſtem of laws had been long i in uſe. Is it pollible 
to imagine, that any man, or ſet of men, would adopt and pub- _ 
liſh a ſyſtem, fo ill ſuited to the neceſſities of their preſent 


fituation ? It muſt therefore have been the fact, that the Jews 


ere perfectly convinced, not only of the pre- exiſtence of ſuch 
a book of laws, but alſo that they were ſanctioned by an autho- 
_ fity ſuperior to human, otherwiſe obedience to them could ne- 


ver have been enforced in ſuch fituations as they were in, both 


| then and during the Captivity.—If Ezra forged the books off 
| Moſes and the prophets, we apprehend he muſt have been the 
firſt who-ever fucceeded in palming upon mankind a ſpurious | 

law and ſpurious books, deſcribing manners, laws, and praQtices, 
declared therein to be current in the country for ages, down to 
the very time of his writing. On this ſubject, ſays an author 
whom we have often quoted, (Sullivan) It would be extra- 

vagant to ſuppoſe it poſſible for one man to invent and promul- 
gate the vaſt variety which is contained in the Old Teſtament; 


what labour to make the parts hang tolerably together, ſo as not 


to be doubted by the Jews themſelves. In ſuch a forgery, how 
many ſtiles to be imitated; j the forcible and ſublime of 199 and 


* See Rellin's Ancient fen, vol. ix. p. 226. 
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the Pſalms; the majeſty of Moſes; the plaintiveneſs of Jere- 


miah ; the conciſeneſs of Solomon, and the enigmatical of Eze- 
Kiel and Daniel. This was too much for one man to imitate.” 
Mr P. tells us, he is © to convict the Bible of forgery from 
its own internal evidence, without adducing any other from 
hiſtory, becauſe the Chriſtians would pretend to diſbelie ve it“ 


As if he would fay, that Chriſtians believe nothing hut the Bi- 
ble. We know a much better reaſon—the whole of it is againſt 

| him. He pretends the ſame with regard to the New Teſtament, : 
and yet he has tried to avail himſelf of it as far as he could.— — 
As little doubt is there he would have done the ſame with the 


Old, if he could have found any. 


We ſhall therefore ſtate below® a few out of; a great many 
. paſſages relating to the Jews in ancient hiſtory, from Edward's 


225 * Many things relating to Joſeph, his character and management in Egypt, 


are mentioned by Juſtin. Several particulars relating to their going down, 
and going out of it again, by Monatho, Beroſus, Strabo, Jaſtin, and others; 
the dividing the Red Sea for their paſſage, by Artaphanes and Diodorus Si- 


culus; their being fed by mamma, and the manner in which it was ſupplied, 


by the former.---As to Moſcs himſelf, his hiſtory is recorded by Egyptian, 
Phœnic ian, and Grecian writers, almoſt in every particular of it, as may be 
| ſeen in the collection referted to from Clemens Alexandrinus, Juſtin out of 
; Tragus, by the Orphic Verſes, the Egyptian authors Menatho and Lyſima- 


chus, by Diod. Sic. Strabo, Pliny, Juvenal, Dion, Longinus, Calcid. Numene- 
us. -The eminent pie ty of the ancient Jews is recorded by Strabo, and Juſ- 
tin, many of the actions of David and Solomon, in the Phcenician Annals; 

ſome of the actions of Elijah, by Menander, even by the confeſſion of Julian 
the apoſtate ; the connection of David and Solomon with Hiram king of 


Ire, and many particulars of their friendſhip, by Menander of Pergamus, 
the Tyrian Annals, and by Tatian in his book againſt the Greeks, from the 


ancient Phoenician hiſtorians, Theodorus, Iſocrites, Mochus, and Euſebius. 


The latter ſays in his Preparationes, book, 9. c. 10, that Eupolemus wrote 
a book concerning Elijah's prophecy. And in his 39th chap. he quotes a 
chapter from the ſame book, concerning the prophecies of Jeremiah. * 


bundance of more particulars relating to various articles of the Jewiſh hiſ- 


. tory, their piety and' religious laws and rites, are detailed in the collection 
from which theſe are taken. Many others may be ſeen in Rollin' s Ancient 
Hiſtory, and in Fein Connections. We ſhall ſelect a few particulars ta- 
ken from the latter. The trade of Solomon on the Red Sea, and to the 
coaſts of Arabia, Jodie and Perſia, and afterwards continued in his family, 
are mentioned by Eupolemus, quoted by Euſeb. lib. 9. -The deſtruction of 


Senacherib's great army in an extraordinary manner, after his retreat out 


of Egypt, at which time he is ſaid in ſcripture to have come againit Jeru- 
ralem, is recorded by Herodotus, lib. 1. with only ſome variation in the 
names of places and circumitances, which occaſioned the deſtruction of his 
amy. Moſt probably it was by the blaſt of the peſtilential wind f:om the 
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Miſcel. Obſerv. and with this we ſhall finish our obſervations u- 


pon Mr P.'s examination of the internal evidence of the Old 
Teſtament, with a confeſſion of our inability to do juſtice to the 


ſubject. And in relation to what he ſtates as a contradiction 
between the 18 and 19th chapters of thebook of Samuel, which 5 


| deſart, according to the words of Tſatah--4* I will ſend a blaſt upon him, 15 
&c.— The march of Pharaoh N echo king of Egypt to the Euphrates, againſt 


the Babylonians and Medes, who had deftroyed Nineveh, and diſſolved the 


| Aſſyrian Empire, the battle of Magdalum, and capture of Jeruſalem, are 


mentioned by Herodotus. The ſcripture mentions the ſame thing, and 
gives an account of the fatal march of Joſiah againſt him to Megiddo.--. 


| Zoroaſter the reſtorer, and not the founder, as he is often ftiled, of the Magian 


religion, lived in the reign of Darius the father of Xerxes, and ſon of Hy- 


daſpes. His ſyſtem is evidently taken in many particulars from the inſtitu- 


tions of Moſes. He pretended to hear God ſpeaking to him out of a flame of 


fire. He held that the ſun and ſacred fire drawn from it were the Shechina, to 


which prayers were to be directed, in imitation of the Shechina of the tem- 
ple. He had allo his ſacred fire, which was never to be extinguiſhed, and 
to be ſupplied only with pure or barked wood, and never to be fanned with 
the breath. His prieſthood is evidently drawn from the. ſame pattern. He 


inſerts in his book a great part of the pſalms of David; makes Adam and 


Eve the firſt parents of mankind, and gives the ſame deren of the crea- 
tion and flood as Moſes, only he makes the ſix days of the creation fix ages. 
| He ſpeaks of Abraham, Moſes, Joſeph, and Solomon, in the ſame manner as 
the ſcriptures do, and out of a particular veneration for the former, (a name 
held in great reſpe& through all the Eaſt, among both the Sabeans, Ma. 
gians, and Manicheans,) he called his book the Book of Abraham, and his 
religion, which he affected only to reform, the Religion of Abraham; an 
example which was alſo followed by Mahomet. He has the ſame diviſion 
of beaſts into clean and unclean, the ſame ſacredotal order, and the ſame 


law of tythes as Moſes. His morality 15 alſo tolerably good, except in this 
particular, that his religion (as well as that of Mahomet and all other falſe 


_ ſyſtems) bears this mark of impoſture, in yielding to the temper of the times, 
and manners of the country in which it was formed, as appears in his per- 


mitting and ſanctioning every kind and degree of inceſt, a crime to which 
we know, from ancient hiſtory, the Perſian king were excalhnely addicted. 
5 Prideaua Connections. 8 


Two obſervations, we think, will obviouſly ariſe from peruſing this de- 


tail. Furſt, when we conſider the circumſtances and ſituation of the Jews, a 


| ſmall and inſignificant ſtate, compared with the great and mighty empires 
that were placed around thein, cut off from all connection and acquain- 


tance with the world at large, by their inland and iſolated ſituation, by their 


uss and inſtitutions, and famed neither for their learning nor their know- 


| ledge of arts and ſciènces, the wonder rather is, that ſo much of their hiſ⸗ 


tory is taken notice of by profane authors, than that there is not more— 


And another, we think, will as obviouſly ocgur upon the ſuppoſition of the 
forgery of theſe books, which is What a dexterqus rogue this Ezra: and 


what a multitude of wiſe and learned men have beer Fre dnres . 
* Jer 5 


the 
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he ſuppofes relate to the firſt interval between Saul and David, 
we admit that a confuſion does appear in point of chronological 
order or detail; but, as we have obſerved before, this is no where 
an object of regard with the writers of ſcripture. The 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th chapters of the book of Samuel, contain 
little more than disjointed anecdotes, fragments, and 3 re- 
lating to the family, condition, and juvenile exploits of David, a 
perſon who afterwards made a moſt diſtinguiſhed figure in the 
ſtate. How or on what occaſion his firſt ac quaintance with Saul 
commenced does not very well appear, nor can it be of any con- | 
ſequence, to try to unravel the ſeeming confuſion, there is in the 
different, paſſages, occaſioned, probably, by the manner of the 
writing and the confuſion that happened at court thro? the luna- 
cy of the King. From the flight ſtreſs Mr P. has laid on this, 
and from his paſſing- over many other places of ſcripture more 
to his purpoſe, or rather of more difficulty than thoſe he has 
pitched on for the ſubje& of his criticiſms, we cannot perſuade 
ourſelves this is intended to be his laſt attack on the book of re- 
velation; and on this preſumption we ſhall offer to his conſide 
ration a few cautions, which we think deſerving of his atten- 
tion. In the firſt place, to give the Bible a full, ſerious, and at- 
5 tentive peruſal, in order to get acquainted with the object, ſpi- 
rit, intention, and manner of the book; to ſtudy it as a Whole, 
and not ſeperatim and by parcels; to deal leſs in round unqualified 
aſſertions, and to attend more to the importance of little words, 
qualifiers, and diminutives, than he has done in the Age of Rea- 
Ton; ſuch as almoſt for all, often inſtead of always ; ; perhaps, 
probably, it is lile or it may be, for it is, certainly 10 muſt be, it 
cannot be otherwiſe, &c. and above all things to empJoy ſmooth- 
er and leſs offenſive language; to ſtudy the /zavis in Maso as well 
as the fortrs in ſe; never to forget his own ſtrictures on Jeremiah 
for not ſpeaking the whole truth; and that although by keep- 
ing out of view every thing that makes againſt his caſe, and by 
ſtretching and {training every thing that ſeems to make for it, 
he may ſucceed for a ws in making the © the worſe appear 
the better reaſon,” there never fails to come a day of detection, 
when “ as a man has ſown, fo muſt he expect to reap,” 


* 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 6 
: O his Aiticifins upon the New Teſtament, we e ſhall have 


little to oblerve. They are ſtill more trite and inconcluſive than 


6 | thoſe upon the Ola, and are in n n, amt 0 con- 


futed by much abler hands. 

Concerning the conception of our Saviour, the account of 
which he calls blaſphemouſly obſcene, the ſhort anſwer of Mr 
| Tytler, is the beſt that can be made, after taking from i it ſome 

unneceſſary epithets beſtowed upon the author. 5 8 ; 
Will he fay,” obſerves he, © that God acted obſcenely when 


he formed man and woman as they are, and gave them the natu- 


ral power of generation ? Had he created the firſt woman in 


a ſtate of pregnancy, would this have been obſcenity any more 
than the other? Or that the Deity ſhould for once ſo far alter 
the general law of nature as to create a new thing, and form 
a man out of a woman, as ſhe was at firſt formed out of man, by 


tze immediate power of God, and not by the delegated gene- 


rative faculty placed in man?” In truth, the bl aſphemy and ob- 
ſcenity exiſt only in the mind of T. P. tt compares this ac- 
count to the ſtories of Jupiter and Leda, Jupiter and Europa; 


and ſays, it is from them the hint has been taken; and to them 


we may ſuppoſe it is that he refers, when he tells us ſo often, 
that the Chriſtian ſyſtem has been formed out of the remnants of 


Paganiſm, out of the tail of the heathen mythology, &c. and he 


only adds here, that the ſtories of Jupiter and the giants, and of 
Heroes and demigods, were told many hundred years before. _ 


Before examining this avalogy, we cannot avoid remarking, 8 


chat the various accounts Mr P. has given of the foundation of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem— the ſign given to King Ahaz—the. Rory 
of Eve and the ſerpent of Jupiter and Leda, &c. appear to 
us to favour as much at leaſt of cutting and ſhuffling, as the re- 


peating of two verſes of the end of one book in the beginning : 


of the next; or beginning two different books with the ſame 


five words. We wonder he forgot the adventure of Rhea 81 


Via; it -ould have been much more to his purpoſe, being told 
"with more ſimplicity ; although it be true, that the character of 


her pretended heavenly ſon, wools have equally belied his ori- 
gin. In the heathen mythology we find many Jupiters; this 
name was Nen in * countries to their lupreme God, but 
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in : all he had a terreſtrial origin, and much the ſame ſort of cha- 


racter. The Jupiter whom the poets and mythologiſts deno- 


minate the ſupreme God, was the ſon of Saturn, a king of 
Crete, of whom curious ſtories are told, concerning his beha- 


viour upon the birth of this his ſon; of his preſervation by his 


mother from the violence of his father; how he was brought 


up by the Curites, and fed by bees—by Melipa and Amalthæa— 


by wild pigeons—and by an eagle, &c.—of his driving his fa- 
ther out of heaven, and dividing the empire of the world with 


his brethren, reſerving for himſelf that of heaven and hell; of 


his ſeveral wives, not omitting the celebrated Juno; of his 
divorcing his firft wife Melis, when big with child, by which 
he himſelf became pregnant, and Minerva iſſued out of his 


head, completely armed and fully grown. But the moſt famous 
part of his hiſtory is his amours.— He is ſaid to have deceived 
Juno under the form of. a cuckoo, which, to ſhun the violence 
of a ſtorm, fled for ſhelter to her lap. He metamorphoſed him- 
ſelf into a ſatyr, to enjoy Caliope into a bull, to carry off Eu- 
ropa —into a ſwan, to abuſe Lyda—into a ſhower of gold to cor- 
rupt Danae ; and into ſeveral other forms to gratify his paſ- 
ſions. Into the ſhape of a bull he transfoamed himſelf, and 
mixed with the herd of Agenor, while his daughter Europa and 


her companions were gathering flowers in a meadow ; and hav- 


ing tranſported her to Crete, aſſumed his original ſhape, and de- 


clared his love. The nymph conſented, though ſhe had made 
vows of celibacy, and became the mother of Minos, Sarpedon, 
and Rhadamanthus. Lyda was the daughter of 'Thyeſpis. She 


was ſeen bathing in the river Eurotus by Jupiter, when ſhe was 


ſome days pregnant by her huſband Tindarus, and the God, 
. ſtruck with her beauty, reſolved to deceive her. He perſuad- 


| ed Venus to change herſelf into an eagle, while he aſſumed the 
form of a ſwan; aud, as if afraid of the bird of prey, he fled 
through the- air into the arms of Lyda. The careſſes with 
which the naked Lyda received the Swan, enabled Jupiter to 


avail himſelf of his ſituation, and nine months after this adven- 


ture, the wife of Tindarus brought forth two eggs, from one of . 
which ſprung Pollux and Hellena, and from the other Caſtor 
and Clytemneſtra.— Now, when we have ſeen it, what has all 
this nonſenſe to do with the relation of Matthew, concerning | 
the celeſtial conception of our Saviour? Or what fimilarity is 
there between ſuch abſurd ſtuff and his account, where no one 


x 


| 
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idea is preſented, but that of conception by, the immediate 


power of God? We know, indeed, that all theſe mythological 


repreſentations of Jupiter and the Gods, have been ſuppoſed to 


have an allegorical meaning, and that they have been explained 
in this way; but if this ſenſe be adopted, then "ny wacky . 


leſs to do with what we are ſpeaking of. 


Mr P. ſays, the books of the New Teſtament were not 


Written by eye and ear witneſſes;“ on what grounds he does 
not ſay the internal evidence, however, expreſsly ſays the con- 

trary, as may be ſeen in the beginning of Luke's Goſpel. He 
allows, indeed, that the writers did not act in concert, but that 


each wrote by himſelf, without the knowledge of the other. 
This conceſſion 18 evidently given for the purpoſe of taking ad- 


vantage of the old hackneyed thread- bare arguments from tri- 


fling variations, and what he calls diſagreements in the different. 
accounts; for, fays he, © the agreement of all the parts of a 


ftory does not prove it true; 3 becauſe the facts may agree, and 
pet the whole be falſe; and that the diſagreement of the parts 
of a ſtory, proves the hots cannot be true. Now, taking the 


four ſeparate hiſtories of our Saviour, as Mr P. has admitted, 
to be the teſtimony of four ſeparate witneſſes, acting without 


concert, we would think no better evidence could be defired of 
its truth; nor would we imagine that a flight diſagreement in 
the Acud di of a ſtory, where this does not imply contra 


diction, which he does not charge it with, and where the diſa- 
greement is only in the different points of bearing 1 in the rela- 
tion, cannot be made to imply either falſehood in the whole, 


_ uncertainty in the main points, or an intention to deceive. 
What appear to him to be diſagreements, have been recon- 


ciled over and over again, in oppoſition to hundreds of his pre- 
deceſſors. An excellent confutation of his arguments and ob- 


ſervations upon this head, may be ſeen in a ſhort tract, called 
the Trial of the Witneſs of the Reſurrection. We ſhall con- 


tent ourſelves with reſtating an obſervation of Mr Scott upon 
this ſubject.—“ If we are to look upon the Evangeliſts as im- 

poſtors, acting without concert, then we muſt allow that three _ 
illiterate fiſhermen (excluding Luke) have each of them ſuc- 

5 ceeded in drawing 2a perfectly amiable and une xceptionable cha- 


racter, without a blemiſh and without a fault: a taſk which has 
uniformly failed in the hands of the ableſt poets, philoſophers, 
and moraliſts, both of ancient and modern ti imes.—“ Inſidels, 1 in 
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rejecting the belief of the goſpel miracles, muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit a fact, which is yet a greater miracle than all of them, viz. 
that the goſpel was propagated without any.” Now, the mira- 
cles recorded there, do not militate againſt. any known law or 
principle of nature; and if any of them are ſuppoſed to go be- 
yond what may be conſidered as its uſual courſe, they are all of 
them aſcribed to the operation of a power fully adequate to the 
effect, and for an end, object, and importance, worthy of the in- 
terpoſition of an Almighty cauſe. —* If the Chriſtian religion 
was introduced into the world by the influence of human excr- 
tion alone, then the Deiſt muſt allow, that ſome poor fiſhermen, 
without learning, credit, or power, did attempt an impoſition 
upon the world, in oppoſition to all the prejudices, paſſions, and 
: | Intereſts of mankind, and that founded upon facts to which they 
5 appealed, as being open and notorious, and that they were able 
to manage the whole with ſuch dexterity, that none of their 
| adverſaries were ever able to confute or detect them: that 
though they were men of like paſſions with others, they ill 
_ perſiſted in this impoſture, at the expence of all that mankind 
have ever made an object of deſire or purſuit, either in preſent 
or in future proſyeR, and that in a period of the world as. en- 
lightened as any that had gone before it: that vaſt numbers 
of their fellow citizens did catch the ſame infection, and allow- 
- = themſelves not only to be cheated out of their ſenſes, but out 
5 of their lives alſo.” And finally, that theſe ſame poor fiſher- 
men did produce a purer ſyſtem of morality, and a reformation 
of mankind, which the doctrines of Plato, Zeno, Ariſtotle, 
or the ſchools, never did, or could accompliſh. But Mr P. tells 
us after all, on the authority of a number of antichriſtian wri- 
ters, out of Boulanger's Life of Paul, that the hiſtorical fact 
is, that there was no ſuch book as the New Teſtament till more 
than 300 years after the time that Chriſt lived.” He and Bou- 
langer mean, that the books compoſing it were not collected and 
bound into one volume; or probably, that all the books now 
found in it were not every. where received as canonical at an 
_ earlier period: Neither of theſe ſuppoſitious would be of much 
advantage to them, though they were granted; but the fact is, 
that all the books were in exiſt ence, and almoſt all of them re- 
ceived as canonical in all the Chriſtian churches, long before the 
time he mentions. | For x proof of this, we ſhall refer to a col. 
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lection of the facts from ancient S in Edward's Miſcel. 
S8 $07 =-oees I ee rg 
Mr P. ſtrongly afferts, © that not one of che books of che 
New Teſtament have been written by the men called Apoſtles;“ 
and gives us a long account of their fabrication out of ſome 
ſtory of a ghoſt, or apparition of the perſon called Jeſus Chriſt, 
taken up and conſecrated by the church into an engine of power 
and impoſition; and that theſe books did not exiſt till about 
| $5o years after his death. We are again told, that it is al- 
| together uncertain when the books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John began to appear that there is not the leaſt ſhadow 
of evidence who were the perſons that wrote them, or at what 
time they were written ;”” and in the very next page it is ſaid, 
that about 350 years after the time that Chriſt lived, ſeveral 
| writings of the kind were fcattered in the hands of divers indi- 
viduals; and as the church had begun to form herſelf into a 
hierarchy, with church government and temporal power, it ſet 
itſelf about collecting them into a code. However, in order to 
obviate the pretenſions of ſome Chriftians, who ſay that Chriſti. | 
anity was not eſtabliſhed by the ſword, he allows that it was 
founded by the men called the twelve Apoſtles ; and ſays, © But 
of what time do they ſpeak? It is impoſſible to believe that 
twelve men could begin with the ſword—they had not the 


power but no ſooner were their ſucceſſors i in poſſeſſion of it, 


than they employed both ſword, and ſtake, and faggot.“ If 
the Chriſtian religion was ſo far advanced, as to be in poffeſſion 


of temporal power in 3 50 years after the Aentk of Chriſt, then 


we aſk, How it came to paſs that this church, ſo unlike all 


bother churches, came to the poſſeſſion af a hierarchy, with tem- 


poral power, without any ſyſtem to ſerve as a foundation for it ? 
And if none of the books were written by the Apoſtles, or 
written at all, or the ſyſtem penned, till this period, then we 
ſhould be glad to know what had been the employment of the 
twelve men, and their immediate and remote ſucceffors, with- 
out the ſword, or ſtake and faggot? and alſo, who and what 
were the people the letters of Pliny and Trajan, and the Ro- 
man hiſtorians of the ſecond century, mention ſo often under 
the name of Chriſtians? and by what code was decided the fa- 
mous Arian controverſy, at the firſt general council of the 
church at Nice, Which was attended by 3 18 biſhops, and a pro- 
* portional number of euer members, 25 years before Une? We | 
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believe it will take five reafons from him, in addition to the five 


of his friend Mr Gibbon, to account for it, as well as to recon- 
cile all the contradictions in this account of his, —an account 


which ſhe's the miſerable and deſpicable ſhifts Deiſts are dri- 
ven to in ſupport of their ſyſtems. When ſpeaking here of 


Chriſtians and the Chriſtian church, he takes his views of them, 
as every where elſe, from the worſt ſtate of corruption and a- 
buſe in the Church of Rome, making Chriſtianity and the 
church Catholic, as ſhe does, ſynonymous ; although he knows 
well enough, there are a great body of Chriſtians who deteſt 
and condemn many of her * ann and worſhip. as 
much as he does. | 


On the precept of our Serie anon hcelentia g horgitenels 
of i injuries, and rendering of good for evil, he obſerves, that he 


cannot think it incumbent on him to carry his philanthropy ſo 
far; but he informs us, that during the two Revolutions in which 
be has been engaged, he has never rendered evil for evil, nor 
| perſecuted any man; and this he ſeems to think, ought to be the 
ne plus ultra of human benevolence. The precept to love our 
enemies, he thinks both unnatural and impoſſible; and that which 
directs us, If a man ſmite you on the one cheek, turn to him 
the other alſo,” he fays, would be to aſſaſſinate the dignity of 
forbearance, and turn man into a ſpaniel, In this criticiſm he 
wilfully perverts the evident and explained meaning of the 
words, by a pitiful -quibble on the word ov We are ſaid to 
love our friend, wife, child, country, &c; and in every one of 
| | them a different ſentiment is expreſſed. Had there been no ex- 


planation given, Mr P. might have ſaid the term was vague, and 


here his critiſciſm muſt have ended; or had their been room gi- 
ven to interpret the expreſſion into a love of affection and ap- 
probation, ſomething might have been ſaid: But when it is re- 
ſtricted to benevolence and forgiveneſs, the anſwer of Mr Tyt- 
ler is the only one that can apply“ that he who omitteth to do 
good when he has it in his power, certainly commits evil. The 
precept is founded in nature, as appears by the reference of our 
Saviour“ Do fo, (ſays he) that ye may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven, who maketh his ſun to ſhine on the 
evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain upon the juſt and the un- 


juſt.” But from our author's words we muſt conclude, that 


could T. P. command the powers of nature, he would put his 
enemies to the expence of burning candles night and day, reduc- 
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ing them alſo to ſtarvation and beggary, by parching up their 
fields with drought, This, it ſeems, with him would be excel- 
lent moral conduct. He further tells us, that it is not incum- 
bent on man to reward a bad action with a good one, or to re- 
turn good for evil; and whenever it is done, it is a voluntary 
act, and not a duty.” But what becomes here of the dectrine 
of imitation? Does not the Almighty act ſo to men? no doubt 
| by a voluntary act and not a duty. But is it not our duty to 
imitate his voluntary acts of beneficence to all his creatures? | 
Does not Mr P. tell us that we may contemplate the mercy of 
God in his not with-holding abundance even from the unthank- 
ful? Is this not rendering good for evil? Or is unthank fulneſs 
to him no crime? He ſays further, that the maxim of doing 
as we would be done to, does not include this ſtrange doctrine of 
loving enemies; for no man expects to be loved himſelf for his 
crime, or for his enmity. We have already ſaid that love, as he 
underſtands, or rather wilfully miſunderſtands it, is out of the 
queſtion; and the maxim is, that we are to act not as we expect 
others to do to us; but as we would wiſh them to do to us in 
the like caſe. Now ſuppoſe (if the thing be poſſible) Mr P. to 
have done any perſon an injury, and this perſon to find him rob- 
bed and wounded, and ready to periſh; tho? he might not ex, 
peſct it, would he wiſh him to help him? We think he would — 
ſo, according to this maxim, which he approves of, it is his duty 
to do to others. He tells us that it is exprefily ſaid in Matthew, 
that this doctrine of forbearance was not any part of the doc- 
trine of the Jews; that our Saviour learned it from a compoſi 


1 tion partly Jewiſh, and partly Gentile, viz. the Proverbs, Do 
wee need to refer him again to the words of the law of Moſes ? 


If thou ſhalt find thine enemies ox or his aſs going aſtray, or 
| lying under his burden, thou ſhalt ſurely. help him.” Our Sa- 
vieur ſays, © It was ſaid by them of old time, Thou ſhalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy;“ but this was no ſaying 
of the law of Moſes, To have made it out that the doctrine of 
forbearance was a Gentile doctrine, he ought to have ſhewn that 
: the maxim he quotes to this purpoſe from the Proverbs, belong- 
ed to the Gentile part of them, which he does not, and cannot 


| do with regard to a ſingle one of them. 


Doctrines are often beſt illuſtrated by cranial It appears 
that the Jews of our Saviour's time were very much of the 
_ ſame mind with the author of the Age of Reaſon that it was 
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very unreaſonable to love their enemies, and adhered very phi- 
loſophically to the old tradition, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, 
and bate thine enemy: But it appears alſo, they had by far too 
reſtricted notions of what was imported in the word nezghbour. 
Io ſet them right in this particular, a beautiful and practical il- 
luſtration, of the doctrine of univerſal benevolence is given by 
our Saviour, in an anſwer to this very queſtion by a Jewiſſi rea- 
ſoner, And who is my neighbour ? and where the extent of 
the duty, is made to comprehend an enemy, as well as a neigh- 
bour— Every body knows, this refers to the parable of the Jew ' 
and Samaritan; ; and that the caſe is a caſe in point, we have the 
opinion of an able lawyer, as well as an excellent moraliſt, Sir 

Matthew Hale, where he ſays, in his book on the kowledps of 
God and ourſelves, - „% By this parable, our Saviour, as well as 
in his ſermon on the mount, did confute that falſe gloſs of the 
; Jewiſh maſters, that did contradiſtinguiſh between a neighbour 85 


and an enemy, and tells us, that the one as well as the other 


is to be the object of our love and beneficence.” With regard 
to the expreſſion, If a man ſmite thee on the one cheek turn 
to him the other alſo?” tho? undoubtedly it includes every low- 
er kind of inſult or injury, yet it is manifeſt, it cannot, and was 
not meant to include a higher; otherwiſe it was as eaſy to have 
ſaid, If any man draw a ſword againſt you, open your breaſt to 
5 him. This injunction, and others of the kind, ſeem to relate on- 
ly to ſuch trifling caſes of ſuffering or inſult as a man may 
bear without much inconvenience, to teach us the general doc- 
trine of forbearance, and by this manner of bearing them, 
is more likely to put petulance and paſſion to the bluſh, than to 
encourage future and more important in juries —When this du- 
ty is not attended to, and innumerable inſtances of this occur e- 
very day, the miſchiefs and miſeries occaſioned thereby are in- 
calculable. An inſult or injury, many times not ſo great as that 
ſpecified, is unprovokedly given; this is returned, which again pro- 
vokes proportionate reſentment; and the ĩſſue is many times fatalto 
one or both the parties, or otherwiſe produces endleſs ſtrife and 
animoſity, which is many times rendered hereditary, and in ma- 
ny inſtances, involves ten times the number of the original par- 
ties in the quarrel, to their unſpeakable loſs. Another way 
whereby ſuch trifling inſults and injuries are reſented, is by a2 
challenge, and the matter is decided by duel. In the former 
caſe the perſons act from mere paſſion, and innattention to the 
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doctrines of ſcripture + but in this they univerſally act from 
principle, in direct oppoſition to the doctrines of ſcripture, which, 
if attended to, all theſe miſchiefs might be avoided. tn. 
Speaking of the Devil ſhewing all the kingdoms of the world c 
to Chriſt, he ſays, he has too much reſpe& for his moral charac- 


ter to believe this whale. of a miracle: he does not tell us how 


his moral character would be affected by a beliefof this miracle; on- 


1y he points out the difficulty of the thing, and tells us, that the De- 
vil could not ſhew him all the world from any mountain in Judea, 
or the neighbourhood, (we ſuppoſe, becauſe they were not high 


enough) * that he could not ſne him America.” It is no doubt 


from this paſſage that he ſays in another place, « the Chriſtian 


belief about the Devil, makes him equally powerful, or more ſo, 
than the Almighty, omnipotent, omnipreſent, and infinite.“ What 
he ſays likewiſe in that place, about their believing in accounts 
of battles of angels that are invulnerable, we ſuſpect he has 
taken rather from the poetic flights of Milton than the Bible. 
—[f any Chriſtian had aſcribed ſuch qualities to the Devil, or 
| ſpoken of him in ſuch terms as ſeemed to him to imply ſuch 
powers it would have been but fair to have named him, and 
pointed out how the conſequence ariſes; for certain it is, that 
this inſtance will neither imply omnipreſence, nor infinitude, 

and but a very limited degree of power; unleſs Mr P. believes 


our Saviour conteſted the matter, and was caried awayby Satan 


involuntarily, which the account is far from countenancing. Mr 
P. knows as well as we do, that the world is very often put in 
ſcripture, as well as in other writings, in a limited ſenſe, ſome- 
times for all the known world, often for all the inhabited or ci- 


vilized part of it. In the preſent caſe, it may very fitly be ta- 


ken for all that part of it that could form an object of ambition: 
For the account ſays, he ſhewed him all the kingdoms of the 


world, and all the glory of them. In what manner this was 


done, and what were the glories of America at that period, or 
| how far the Empire of it could be conſidered as a tempting ob- 
Jet of defire, we ſhall leave to Mr P. or wiſer heads than ours 
to determine. This opinion about the power of the Devil, we 
would imagine ſhould ariſe much more naturally out of the ſyſ. 


tem of Mr P. than that of the Chriſtians. He aſcribes no care 


or influence over the affairs of the world to the power of God, 
and never ſpeaks of his providence as having any concern 1a its 
affairs, but rather the contrary—never aſcribes to him any thing 
like a moral government of his creatures; but only as a genera} 
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benefaftor diſtributing his bounty and favours to all men alike, 
without any diſtinctions; ; limiting his diſpenſations entirely to 
the beſtowing of what he calls good; and takes no notice of a- 
ny of the evils that are in the world, or by whom diſpenſed; ; 
ſuch as general corruption, vice, and wars, and the innumerable 
ſufferings that attend them. Theſe indeed, he may ſay, are 
things in which man only is concerned, and are whally to. be at- 
tributed to his own folly. But there are other dreadful calamities 
which are not in any point of view the acts of men; ſuch as fa- 
mines, plagues, inundations, lightnings, earthquakes, which have 


= involved man and beaſt, young and old, whole cities, nay, ſome- 


times almoſt whole nations, in one common deſtruction, and 
wherewith we know the world has been diſtreſſed in every ſtage | 
of it; yet he every where abuſes the ſcripture for aſcribing 
ſuch things to God, calling it an outrage upon his moral good- 
| neſs, and ſo on. Now, it follows, of courſe, if the Creator on- 
ly diſpenſes good things, and as evil things certainly do exiſt, 
theſe muſt be under the power and management of ſome evil or 
malignant being, whom he may call the Devil, or any thing he 
chuſes. This we know was the ſyſtem of a great many of the 
ancient Pagans, which they likewiſe took from the book. of na- 
ture: They divided the empire of the world between the good 


and evil demons: But is not Mr P. guilty of a far greater out- 
0 rage upon the moral goodneſs, as well as other attributes of God, 


in ſuppoſing him to leave the world, and all his creatures in it, 
to be ſo abuſed and deſtroyed by the Devil; or in a permittiag | 
ſuch evil to exiſt in it, wholly and only as evil? 

In the firſt Part of the Age of Reaſon, Mr P. Rn 6 19 55 95 
Tak Chriſt was a virtuous and amiable character; that he preach- 
ed moſt excellent morality and equity, againſt the vices and cor- 
ruptious of the Jewiſh prieſts, which, he ſays, brought upon 
him the hatred and vengeance of the whole order; that it is 


not improbable he had in contemplation the delivery of the Jew- 


iſh nation from the bondage of the Romans, and that between 

the two, viz. the Roman governor and the prieſts, he loſt his 15 
life.“ He takes no notice of his preaching againſt the vices of | 
every other order and condition of men, no doubt out of his hatred 
to prieſts, and to favour this abſurd fancy of his. But the fact 
happens to be, that he preached leſs againſt the prieſts, than a- 
ny other claſs of men. Mr P. has moſt probably miſtaken the 
ſcribes for an order of the N which we know they were 


- 
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„ tho! their office and employment, did reſemble ſome part 
* hy office of ours; and as to the fancy of bis having in con- 
templation the emancipation of the Jews, every thing i in his 
© Hiſtory ſhews us that he had no ſuch defign=his declining all of- 
flices of authority or power, or even much publicity and notice 
Man (ſays he) who made me a judge or a divider ?” —his own 
> prediQtions of the downfal or deſtruction of their temple and 
| Nate, —many expreſs declarations that hiskingdom was not of this 
wrorld—And in the only inſtaner where he ſcemed to give an in- 
dire& permiffion for his own defence, (a piece of zeal and gal- 
lantry for which Peter does not eſcape the moſt virulent cenſure 
from our author; on what grounds it is difficult to gueſs,) it 
-was done in ſuch a manner as ho to 7 tire * this 
declaration. 9 
Mr P. tells us | ak fi wilhr Hat of Venny bes been preach - = 
ed by Confucius, and by the Greek Philoſophers, long before; | 
ry he takes care to quote nothing from them.“ We Are told, 
p. 16 of his firſt Part, that the belief of che miraculous con- 
E of Chrift © was only admitted among the Gentile my- 
khologiſts, to whom ſuch conceits were Familiar, but that the 
os never credited the ſtory. . Tho? the Jews were ſeanda- 85 


= *Tt 20 true Ant the Boche of evra 8 aneh * inju- 
ries, and even the duty of returning good for evil, which he condemns ſo 
; much, were taught by Plato, Socrates, Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, &c.; but they 
were taught by Moſes before any of them. Our Saviour, as Mr P. juſtly ob- 
ſerves, was not the founder ef a new ſyſtem, nor was it poſſible he ſhould. do 
He himſelf declares that he came not to teach any new doctrine, nor to de- 
ſtroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil. What he preached on earth 
was only a faller manifeſtation of the true and perfect righteouſneſs where- 
by Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and all good men, ever were or ever can be juſ- 
tified before God. ---What were the attainmentsof the ancient Philoſophers 
and from what ſources they derived them, Wwe have already ſeen. If Mr P. 
mall ſtinl inſt that it was from the bock of nature, and not from traditional 
revelation, then we ſhall refer him to the th vol. of Anacharſis, to ſee how 
differently æbe great Philofopher of Greece ſpeaks from the great Philoſo- 
Pher of the Age of Reaſon, ee an eee and retribu- 
ion in another life. 5 
i } We know that the greateſt patt of the Jews v were too cbnceited of their 
down wiſdom to attend to the true import of the Old Teftament prophecies 
8 concerning Jeſus of Nazareth, and that they rejected the Meſſias becauſe he 
did not appear as the deliverer they imagined themſelves in need of. But 
this, as is excellently ſnewn in the 498th No. of the Spectator, only furniſh-. 
es us with the beſt n Boo Wo, the froth nys divinity of the whole ſyſ- 
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lined. at the me anneſs of his birth, and at his declaration that 
his kingdom was not of this world, yet there is no reaſon to be. 
lieve that they would have boggled at the miraculouſneſs of i it, 
after what we are told by Mr P. himſelf of their belief i in.mi- 
racles, and the prediQtions of many of the prophets, ſuch as, 
© Behold, a virgin ſhall conceive and bear a ſon,“ &c. For a ſi- 
milar reaſon, we may well believe, that it was not the miracle 
of the reſurrection or aſcenſion that ſtaggered their belief, af. 
ter having digeſted the miracles of the Old Teſtament, the tran- . 
lation of Enoch and Elijah, and the reſurrection of the man 
who was thrown (as himſelf takes notice of with his uſual fool. 
ery) into the ſepulchre of Eliſha, nar is there any better W 70 
for Mr P.'s disbelief of theſe, from the want of publicity, — 


5 ſince, had they been ſeen by all the world, it could have been 


only a matter of hearſay to himz nor for his poſitiveneſs i in fol- 
lowing the example of one of the diſciples, who would not be- 
lieve the reſurrection without ocular demonſtration; for if he had, 
it would have been only belief ageinſt his will, which, as But- 
ler fays, is being of the ſame opinion till, —and like what him- 
ſelf often ſpeaks ahout; as if belief were a matter of option 
or choice, —a ſpecies of wilfulneſs which appears to us to par- 
take as much of the nature of mental lying, as profeſſing ta 
believe what one does not believe, He ſays, p. 19, that“ the 
manner in which Chriſt was apprehended, indicated ſecrecy and 
concealment, and that he had for ſome time given over public 
preaching” —(only about 12 hours; for he was preaching pub- 
licly in the Temple, the day before he was apprehended) —** and 
that employing of Judas to betray and point him out, is an ad. 


ditional proof of it.“ Mr P. has forgotten that f it was in the 


night time, and the reaſon for i it, be for fear of an uprogr among 
the A 


tem of revelation.---That ſuch a perſon, however, having an extraordinary = 
character and miſſion to fulfil, was at this time expected, both by the Fews 
and. many other of the eaſtern nations, we have abundant evidence, both in 
the Jewiſh and Roman hiſtories (Suetonius and Tacitus) ; ; and alſo that a 
number of falſe pretenders did take advantage of this belief, to ſeduce multi- 
tudes into their own ſchemes of temporal ambition. ,---(Joſephus. ) Do the 
Jews ſay that they have invented all the Old Teſtament prophecies con- 
cerning this perſon, or that Jeſus of Nazareth was no extraordinary charac- 
ter? Or do the Roman hiſtorians who make mention of the Chriſtians long 

before the time Mr P. has fixed on for the fabrication of the ſyſtem, ſay they 
were no extraordinary perſons? What meaneth, then, the conſtant accufa. 
tons againſt them, that they v were magicians, ſoxcerefs, Je.? 
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M P. informs us, p. 2 5, © that almoſt the only parts of the 
book called the Bible that convey to us any idea of what God 
is, are ſome chapters of the book of Job, and the 19th PſalmY— _ 
Eaſy to ſee for what reaſon—he wiſhes to have them conſidered 


as Gentile compoſitions, and becauſe they take ſome deſcriptions 


from, the book of nature. But what ſireſs the 19th Plalm lays 
upon. the revelations cf this book, and how they are to be un- 
derſlood, appears from the 7th, $th, and gth verſes, where 
the book. of revelation is ſet in contraſt with the book of na- 

ture; and there we are clearly taught, that it is the book ” 
| revelation only that affords us inſtruction how we are to i- 


mitate the moral goodneſs of God. The law of the Lord 


is perfect, converting the ſoul; the ſtatutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart; the ee ee of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightning the eyes; the ſtatutes of the Lord are true, and right- 
eous altogether,” Any perſon who had never read this Pſalm, 

might be led to believe from the repreſcatations of Mr P. that 


„ had aſcribed all theſe excellent effects to the ſtudy of the 


book of nature. In all the writings of the men called Apoſtles, 
he does not recollect a fingle paſſage that has any reference 
to the works of God, by which his power and wiſdom can be 
| known, except a ſingle paſſage of our Saviour's ſermon, as a re- 
medy againſt diſtruſtful care“ Behold the lillies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they ſpin.” ? We would recommend to 
him to read over this whole ſermon again, and alſo the whole of 
our Saviour's diſcourſes, recorded by the Evangeliſt Matthew; 
and we are perſuaded he will find a great deal fill more to his 


purpoſe 1 than this. What, indeed, is the whole doctrine of redewp- 


: tion, but a remedy againſt diſtruſtful care? and we are miſtaken 
it in this ame chapter, he does not alfo find ſome direct deſcrip- 
tions of what God is; and in three ſeveral inſtances, omniſci- 
ence, ſpirituality, juſtice, mercy, and benevolence, in all his 
works directly aſcribed to him. What does Mr P. think of that 
of John, in the 4th chapter of his firſt General Epiſtle, God 
is love?? or of Paul's oration on Mars Hill to the Athenians * 
which conſiſts wholly. of an exhibition of God by his works, 
and even illuſtrated by references to the writings of their own. 
poets, ending ia theſe words—* Foraſmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead . 
is like unto gold and ſilver, or ſtone ragen man's device.” 7 


* Fa manger * he aol have ſui but be 3 means the whole: Vew TPament. 


* 
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This deſcription of God, indeed, like many others in ſeripture, 
conſiſts almoſt wholely of negatives, as fuch deſcriptions muſt 
neceſſarily do, in order to ſuĩt our comprehenſion ; and perhaps 
upon this point of quibble-1 it is, that his obzection turns. | 


Mr P.'s manner of accounting for the origin of the ſtory of 


Eve and the ſerpent, upon which, he ſometimes tells us, the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem! is built, is truly aworiginal either of ignorance 


or buſooury.—* The ſerpent (ſays he), always bites about the 
heel, becauſe it cannot” "reach higher; and the man always Knocks 
the ſerpent on the head, tb prevent its biting.” We ſcarcely 
remember to have ſeen ſuch a piece of low wit, even amongſt 
the moſt vulgar of the vulgar; and we cannot but compliment 
his deiftical ingenuity, for the adroitneſs with which he has a- 
dapted it to their taſte. Every body who knows any thing at all 


about ſerpents, knows that all of them can erect the head far a- 


| bove the ground; and as for their predilection for biting the heel 
more than the toe, it un we en ws one 19 the r new ad 


of the Age of Reaſon. 


As a vindication from his and Boulanger 5 inſinuations againſt 
the conduct and character of Paul, we ſhall refer to what has 
already been ſaid by others, and particularly : an account of his 


_ converſion and apoſtleſhip. by Littleton. 
Mr P. tells us, that the Apoſtle Paul ſets out to prove the re- 


ſurrection of the ſame body, by the reproduction of grain from 
ſeeds, a circumftance which he thinks has no analogy to the 
caſe, and that the transformation of inſects would have afforded 
a much better illuſtration z' and herein he ſeems to be joined by 
Biſhop Watſon, who ſappoſes the A poftle would rather have cho- 


ſen this illuſtration, if he had been acquainted with the thing. 


This to be ſure is a diſcovery of modern times; but tkat it could 


afford a better inuſtration of the Apoſtle's Joftrine anent the re- 


ſurrection than the « one he bas S we muſt beg Wars 10 5 


5 doubt. 


it was laid in the grave, that the Apoftle pleads for, but of a 


| body out of the former, very materially changed. Mr P. 4 
that Paul ſets out to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body, as 
a neceſſary requiſite to preſerve the indentity of the perſon; 1 
whereas, he thinks, this can only arife from the conſciousneſs 
of exiſtence. Now Paul fays nothing Rowe the ſameneſs of the | 


In the firſt places we ul obſerve, that i it is not thi reſurrec- 
tion of the ſame body, that is to ſay in the ſame ſtate in which 
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174 REVELATION, TEE BEST | 
body, but rather the contrary, norany thingabout identity cr con- ; 
ſciouſneſs, or on what they depend. He replies only to two quel- 
tions, how are the dead raiſed ; and with chat body do they come? 85 
both of which he anſwers by. referring to the power of God, il- | 
luſtrated. by facts. Mr P. ſays that the matter could only be 
properly repreſented by the transformation of inſets, © where, 
notwithilandiog all the changes, however great and perfect they 
are, we muſt conceive, that the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence is the 
ſame, with the animal as. before. ** He had better firſt have pro- 
ved, that animals or inſects are endowed with the power of con- 
 ſciouſneſs in every flate, We have ſeen a treatiſe publiſhed by | 
à late eminent eee writer, in three huge quarto vols. 5 
whereof the principal object is to ſhew, that it is man only who 
19 endowed with. conſciouſneſs of his mental operatiqns, and con- + 
ſequently of exiſtence and identity, and hence he is enabled to 
_ riſe from ſenſe to ſcience, &c. whereas the brutes, reaſoning on- 
ly from preſent impreſſions, and unable to rene w theſe, or review 
their reaſonings, are neceſſarily limited to tenſe, and can never. 
riſe above it. : | 
Mr P, treats this * of the Apolile with 385 phe 
fays, it gives no ſecurity againſt, a ſecond death; and that, 
as a matter of choice, as well as of hope, he would rather. have e 
a better body, and a more convenient form than the preſent. * 
On all this Mr Tytler very well obſerves, He doth not, bow- Y 
ever, tell us what fort of a body he would have, only that legs 
and arms are not neceſſary 4 and complains that at preſent we | 
cannot fly like birds, ſwim like fiſhes, dart from the tops of 


houſes like ſpiders, or crawl up the walls like ſnails ; that the 


perſonal powers of man are ſo limited, and his heavy frame ſo ill 
conſtrudted for extenſive enjoyment, that there is nothing to in- 
duce us to wiſh the opinion of Paul to be true. In oppoſition | 

do all this, (ſays Tytler) I ſhall content myſelf with ſtating the 
opinion of Paul, which notwithſtanding all Mr P. fays, he takes 
Care not to ſtate — The body is ſown in corruption, it is raiſ- 
ed in incorruption—it is Town 1 in diſhonour, it is raiſed 1p glo- 
ry-it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power—it is ſo wn a 
natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body.” What would Mr 
iP, have more than i incorruption, immortality, ſpirituality, pow er = 
and glory? One would be tempted to think, he had read this 
; FRG with his eyes ſhut.” _ : 


"Whether: ſuch qualities and privilege may be ſufficient te 
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_ excite Mr P.'s hopes and wiſhes we cannot ſay”; but we think 
ſach complaints againſt our preſent condition, come very itt 


that it keeps man at a diſtance from his Maker, and tends to 


render him diffatisfied with his*pifts, and his own condition.“ 
To afarther illuſtration of the Apoftle's argument on this parti- 
cular, let it be obſerved, that matter, which is the baſis both 
of the animal and vegetable frame, is a thing perfectly fluggiſh 


and inert, and fit for no purpoſe in nature, till it is made ſo by 


a law of the Creator impreſſed on it for this purpoſe. This it is 


that forms what we call the courſe of nature.“ But it is never 
to be forgotten, that it is the Divine conſtitution, appointing | 
things tv be as they are, that makes nature; and that the powers 
of nature are no other than the rt of God Oy hit" con- 


ons elfectual 7“ 0 


That we can know adde of what life i is, or wht 6 . 


fits, farther than we perceive of its effects in the actions of liv- 


ing ſyſtems: That life is not ſo neceſſarily connected with mo- 
tion, as not to admit of a temporary ſuſpenſion of it, both in 


animals and vegetables, to what extent cannot be determined: 


That the dormant ſtate, or the ſuſpenſion of the powers and ap- 
pearances of life, is not peculiar to animals that undergo re- 
markable transformations : That transformations, or changes as 
great, are common to the whole animal kingdom, even to man 


himſelf, and the whole claſs in which he is comprehended. 


Many animals ſhed th- ir exuviz, horns, hair, &c. every year. 

In all thoſe who bring forth living young, the change from the 
foetus to the extra-uberine ſtate is not leſs than that which takes 
: place in the transformation of worms and -inſe&s, The foetus 


in all of them lives for a conſiderable time, in ſome for many 


months, immerſed in w. ter. The born or grown animal, ex- 
cept a few of the cetaceous and amphibious tribes, cannot exiſt | 
in that ſtate above as many minutes. The tadpole is not more 
unlike the frog, than the worm to the butterfly, in external ap- 
peatance, nor yet the fœtus to the future animal, in its internal 


ſtructure and way of life. The change that takes place in all 


of them at puberty affeQs the character, manners, and habits ot 


the animal, not leſs. The different parts of the ſyſtem are only 


ſucceſſively evolved, and this occaſions great diverſity at diffe- 


rent periods. In the transformation of worms and caterpil- 


A into taoths and butterflies, the external fabric is indeed 5 
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much altered. The inſtruments of motion, the ket 4 


Eabits, as well as the general organization, are greatly chenged, | 
in ſome inſtances more than once; but ſtill it is the ſame indi- 


vidual that acts by different organs, having ſenſations and wants 
peculiar to each ſtate through which it paſſes. The inſect 
equipped with its wings, exiſted under the membranes of the 
worm, from which, when freed, it iſſues forth in a ſtate of com- 
plete evolution. The caterpillar is only the butterfly crawling, 


«ting, and ſpinning, under che form of a worm. The interme- 


See ſtate of pupa or bean, is only the moth ſwathed up. — 


This truth Swammerdam ! is. faid to have demonſtrated to the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, in the year 1768, at Leyden, by diſ- 
ſection, ſhewing him the future butterfly, lying with all its parts 


folded up, in a caterpillar, by actually removing the i integuments 
that covered the former, extricating, and exhibiting all its parts, 
however minute, by means of inſtruments of e ſineneſs. 
Eee alſo his General Hiſtory of Inſects.) 1 


All this Mr P. himſelf ſeems to allow, but will ain Mes u it; 


_ that what he calls only a reſemblance of death, the Apoſtle 
3 ought to have made uſe of, to prove the poſſibility of a real re- 


ſurrection. But the figurative language ſometimes made uſe of 


with regard to this circumſtance, in theſe animals, is Wholly 


deſtitute of any ſupport from fads; and the changes which they 
undergo are not of ſo ſingular a nature as at firſt fight we might 
be led to ſuſpect: And if we were to conſider this as a death, 


and production of a new animal, the caſe would be wholly with- 


out analogy in nature: For we find it obtains, as an univerſal 
law of animal exiſtence, not that the ſame animal reſembles it- 
ſelf in all its ſtages; but that the child, in its perfect ſtate, 
5 bears an exact reſemblance to the parent, and that it arrives on- 
Iy at this ſtate by degrees, and by going through ſucceſſive 


ſtages. The perfect ſtate of every animal is that in which it 


is capable of perpetuating its kind. The ſort of inſects we are 
ſpeaking of are produced from eggs, and we find that they ne- 
ver depoſit any, till they arrive at the laſt or moſt perfect ſtate 


of the animal, viz. the butterſſy ſtage, we from rheſe only * 


new inſect is produced. 
Thou fool, (ſays Paul) that which tov Pure is not 1 


| ened except it diez” conformable to what his maſter had ſaid be- 


fore him, Unlefs a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 


it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.“ 1 
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The Apoſtle does not ſay, except it be dead, as Mr P. zviſhes 
to put upon him; or except 1t die firſt, nor ſtate the connection 
as cauſe and effect, or as they occur in order of time, but merely 


the connection in order of neceſſary event; nor does he mean 
that it is the ſame ſeed that dies that is again quickened, but 
only that the proceſs by which it becomes reproductive, is at- 
tended with the death of the parent ſeed, and we Know, 1 in ma- 


95 * caſes, with the diſſolution alſo. 


But this reproduction does not depend on any native or ne- 


: ceſſary operation of the parent ſeed itſelf, but upon a law or 


eſtabliſhment of the Author of nature, who puts that power in 
it, in a way we know nothing of. The future ſeed has no 
more connection with the parent ſeed, than it has with the ſtalk 
or tree, both ſeed and ſtalk being formed out of matter which 
was once neither ſeed nor ſtalk.” This we ſee illuſtrated by 


what occurs in the practice of ingrafting, and raiſing by ſlips, 


and in monſtrous productions among plants, which ſhew us, that 


the connection between a particular ſeed and its own product, is 
no otherwiſe neceſſary than the Creator has been pleaſed to ap- 
point. So that, as the Apoſtle ſays, we could not tell, a priori, 
when we ſow grain, but it might turn out wheat, or ſome other 


grain; but God, faith he, giveth it a body as it hath pleaſ- 


ed him, and to every ſeed his own body; ſo, he fays, it is in 
the reſurrection, &c. And farther, the analogy of nature, whe- 


ther of the animal or vegetable kingdom, would not carry him. 
They preſent us with no ſuch facts as death and reſurrection; 5 


but he uſes that image or repreſentation of the power of God 


which comes neareſt the caſe, to ſet it forth as being fully ade- 
quate to accompliſh the purpoſe of which he is ſpeaking. 
If we are right in this ſtatement of the facts, together with 
| their application, and the nature of the reaſoning 7 them, 
we ſhall have little difficulty in ſettling the account of folly 
between Mr P. and the Apoſtle Paul. Nor need we doubt, 


notwithſtanding the Tcoffs and j Jeers of the former, that it will - 


15 fill attzen upon the doubters of whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks. 


* 7 hou fool, Paul . Mr P. « « that which thou ſoweſt i is not quicken © 
e, except it die not; the grain that dies in the ground never does, nor can 
vegetale.“ At this rate, fooliſh men, ſay we, are all ye who have been 


- Fan aud n in the n of ehick mire and cla 7 ever from. 4 
4a 
5 When our 5 firſt pat — in 
The bonny yeard of ancient Eden, 


. Without 
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What he calls the doubtfal jargon of Paul, and all the ſot- 
tiſh things he otters about it, arifes from a common trick of his, 
to paſs off his 4bſurdities. He takes three verſes of Paul's diſ- 
courſe, unconnected with any thing that either goes before or 
after them; and taking them in this way, what may he not make 
of them? Paul's reprefentation is, that God giveth to every 
kind of grain its own body to every kind of fleſh of man, 
beaſts, and birds, their own kind of fleſh z to every body, ce- 
leſtial or terreſtrial, its on glory; and that among the celeſtial, 
as Well as the terreſtrial, there is a difference of glory, light, or 


brightneſs: So alſo is it, ſays he, in tlie reſurrection; it is fown == 


in corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption, &c. all by the fame 
power that maketh bodies to differ in glory. Mr P. ſays, He 
ſhould have made the celeſtial bodies differ in point of diſtance, 
iünſtead of light:“ But the Apoſtle was not ſpeaking of diſ- 
tances, but of nenne, or difference of nature and wp . 
Pearance. * g 
In the 0 of his 1 Mr P. beſtows much com- 
mendation upon Quakers and Quakeriſm ;—days © they do not 
believe much about Jeſus Chriſt ; that they call the ſcriptures a 
dead letter; and that N are more Deiſts * Chriſtians,” 5 


without ever kudikg out es and * ful fa. For doubtleſs if ; 
that which thou Joweſt is not quickened except it die not in the ground, in 


bee roſes fhe feed wi pole 5 FeCOVer ed, we fe ONE 7 or fred agar; or once 


to bott. | 
* The calculation of 8 ur the cauſe of their bright- 
ne ſi or vifibility to ur, the Apoſtle left to exerciſe the induſtry of future in- 
quirers; and fortungtely they have left us fomething better on the ſubjett 
than the ſenſeleſs jargon of Mr P. p. 32. Part J. about our powers of vi- 
son in relation to theſe objects, That a leſs degree of it would have been 
ſufficient for us, if theſe had not been intended to teach us Something.” The 
ſame power of viſion which enables us to diſcern a pin onthe floor, enables 
. us alſo to diſcern an object at any diſtunte, provided it be of proportional 
magnitude, and ſufficiently illuminated; and to have hid the ſtars from 
\ our view, he ougit to have diminiſhed their fize, or have done what he 
charges Paul with not doing, removed them to a greater diſtance, and not 
Jude diminiſhed our powers of viſion, unleſs he had. à mind to render all 
mankind as purblind as himſelf. Whether this “ glittering ſhow,” as he 
calls it, * avas intended to teach us ſomething,” or otherauiſe, we can aſſure 
Mr P. that ſuch a diminution of the powers of wifion as would have hid 
it from our view, would have been attended with ſerious INCORventencics 
Her that were never turned 1 Bard to conſider it. 
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He might likewiſe have added the article of bolting thoughts, 
and then perhaps he would not have been far from the truth. 


The principal difference between the generality of Deiſts and 


Quakers is, that the latter read the book of nature by the light 
within, and the former by the light which ſhines upon God's 
works without. He tells us, they are the only ſect that have 


never perſecuted. There are other ſects that haye never per- 
ſecuted as well as them, and for à very good reaſon—they ne- 


ver had it in their power. But if we may form a judgment 
from the bitterneſs with which both he and they have wrote 
againſt Chriſtians, and the Chriſtian ſyſtem, we ſhould have ve- 


ry little confidence to place in either, were either of them in 


power, What other effect could we ſuppoſe the Age of Region- 


to produce at the time it was written? 

The continual abuſe and railing of Mr P. at ien comes 
very naturally from a man who tells us, that every houſe of de- 
votion ought to be a ſchool of ſoience, and every preacher a 

e s - Philolophery have long had an evil exe ppop 


4 That i is to cg --- Gentlemen, Cioilians, FS el Maralifts, 36 


may throw by your Bibles, Pſalm books, and manuals of devotion, and pro- 


wide yourſelves with globes, and compaſſes, and orreries ; and when ye have 


taught us how to make good almanacks, to calculate the tides and eclipſes, 
tbe revolutions of the heavenly bodies, to count the number of the flars, to 


build and unbuild God's floreys in the heavens,---then, Gentlemen, ye may be- 


tieve it on the authority of Mr P. if we be not then good Cr itians awe . 
uot fail to be good men, and that will be ſomething ! 


Get, ſays Solomon, wiſdom, get knowledge; and, with all your getting, 


| get underſtandin g Get, ſays Mr P. learning, get ſcience ; and with all your 
getting, get Aſtronomy : and for you whoſe greateſt gains and gettings have 


hitherto been to get wherewithal to fence out the evils of hunger and of na- 
kednefs, be under ro alarms for the diſtinctions wkich ſuch extenſive courſes 


of education will place between man and man,—between him who can read 
the book of nature and him who readeth nat—Some kind-hear ted Whale 
phes will ever be at Rand, 
To ſtill your doubts and Gin in 3 dulnefs deep, 
And ſoothe your ſouls in ſickneſs, death, or Pain, Y 
With the ſad ſolace of Eternal Sleep. 


80 far as general learning may be thought beneficial. to motals od Pa 125 


| happineſs.of mankind, we have no objection to the erection of as many ſchools 


of ſcience as Mr P. pleaſes ; but don't let us erect temples to this or any o- 
ther than the true Divinity, for, we are perſuaded, this new idolatry wculd 
be found rather a corrupter of morals than otherwiſe. | © The general buſi- 


nels ot man is rather of an active than a ſpeculative nature; and numbers in 


2 2 — . 3 all 
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the altar, no doubt for the ſake of its loaves and fiſhes; articles 
that have long been the occaſion of envy and ill-will among 
_ neighbours. In France, where they have been ſucceſsful in 


all ccnditions perform the duties of life, and enjoy its pleaſures, as well with- 
out as with it. Learning has aſſiſted the cauſe of error as often as the cauſe 
of truth. Tully, Diogenes, and Laertius inform us, what a ſmall portion of 
| ſound ſenſe and rational diſquiſition entered into the works of the wiſe men 
olf old; and Cornelius Agrippa ſays, that Divinity is adulterated by nothing 
| fo much as Philoſophy, which he calls a ſource of pro and con ſyſtems, and 
_ never-ending diſquiſitions.” How much ſome modern philoſophical writings 
reſemble thoſe of their progenitors we have had occaſion to ſee. In fine, 
were we, like Mr P. to reaſon from abuſes, we might condemn learning, i in 
terms as ſtrong and deciſive as he does Chriſtianity and prieſts; hut, ex 45 
_ confequentia non valet. Every thing, ſays Solomon, is beautiful in its pro- 
per place---So is nne ſo is reli gion, ſo are prieſts, and, lo is every, gift of 
God to man. 8 | 
But how comes it, that cheſs will fill be 3 of philoſophical preachers | 
and ſchools of ſcience under the new ameliorated ſyſtems of Government, 
which Mr P. foreſees to follow the publication of Common Senſe, the Age 
of Reaſon, &c. eſpecially if the language of the book of nature be * plain, 
eaſy, and intelligible to all men”? Or if there ſhall, we think Mr P. has for 
| ſome time paſt been very idly employed; and inſtead of writing rights of 
men, and aſſiſted in penning municipal laws and regulations for particular 5 
States, he had been much better occupied in one of the temples of ſcience he 
ſpeaks of, teaching the uſe of globes, co mpaſſes, and orreries; or if, like a 
5 celebrated teacher of old, he had choſen a tub for his pulpit, he might have 
rolled about the world, teaching mankind, with Pr Young, * to kindle 
their devotion at the ſtars.” | 
The Second Part of the Age of Reafon, Mr P. "tt the combinaticn of 
: principle with practice ; ; and yet we can find in it as little practical appli- 
cation of the language of the book of nature as in the firſt. Had he told us, 
for example, in what way it is, that the various appearances and operations 
ok nature may be applied, ſo as to reſtrain and prevent murder, blood- 
| ſhed, robbery, theft, fraud, or injuſtice,---a piece of information which 
in all his pompous deſcants on the f. 7ſtem of creation, plurality of worlds, 
c. he has neglected to give us,---it might have ſupplied the place of 
5 a voluminous code, and have ſaved a great deal of toil and trouble 
5 to kings, and prieſts, and woraliks, a and a Feat 1 of expence to hems people 
in maintaining them. | 
The days of Chivalry are vaſt it has! beep ſaid; forever. But this . : 
from inattention to the hiſtory of the human mind. To what elſe can we 
aferibe the extravagant expectation oſ modern revolutioniſts, from the influ- 
ence of repreſentative ſyſtems of government, as a radical cure for moral evil? * 


Or the extravagant ſchemes and plans of modern miſſionaries; their forced 


co- operations and conjunctions, in which opinions, principles. Tee forms, with 
faith and truth, and witneG-bearing are 4 renounced, to eee the glories 


at the latter day. aa w— 
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overturning it, it is curious to obſerve how things go on after the 
old faſhion, notwithſtanding the regenerations of philoſophy, and 


the influence of COATES, enen which we have been 


e 


Sach over-niceties they leave to over-curious 17 
Ant all the learned critic labour of the ſchools. | 

Good works their creed, for modes of faith now grown remiſs, 
Their hopeful harveſt field the whole wide world i is. 


* 


We do not mean to place the goſpel on a footing with repreſentative ſyſ⸗ 


tems as a cure for moral evil; no e believe it is the only thing that will 


ever prove any way effectual for that purpoſe. But neither do we deny, 
that much of the evil and corruption of the preſent day ariſes from the per- 
verſion of Governments ; ; and we believe, a reformation in civil and religious 
eſtabliſhments and adminiſtrations, would be attended with one important 
good &ffect, which neither miſſions, itinerancies, ſunday ſchools, nor bridewell 


lectures, can be ſuppoſed to produce, viz. the benefit of example, where on- 
1y example can do good, when it comes | from thoſe above us, recommended 5 


| by authority and rank. | 
In the primitive 8 | hefoen the Spiri it ent out any intent tbey 


were made indeed to ſee eye to eye; for it is ſaid, * The multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one ſoul.” And it is our belief, 


that until the Chriſtian world come to fee eye to eye, in theſe matters of re- 


- ligion and civil government about which they have been hitherto divided, 


the converſion of the Heathen muſt be looked upon as impracticable, and the 
attempt prepoſterous. And to ſpeak in plain terms, we expect no revival of 


real religion, until ſome plan is ſet on foot for the elucidation and right un- 
derſtanding of the doctrines of religion and civil government, and its pro- 


per connection with religion, and theſe efforts bleſſed of God to that happy 


end. This, in our humble opinion, is the firſt thing that ſhould occupy our 
attention; and in doing this our ſole recourſe ought to be to the ſcriptures, 
for the plan of every inftitution, as well as deciſion in all matters of faith. 


A want of attention to this, and allowing extrinfic conſiderations an undue 
: weight, have been the cauſe of the greateſt miſchiefs to the church. For 
inſtance, the Pope of Rome, and kings of England in imitation of him, 
claimed the ſole headſhip and abſol ute ſupremacy over the church. In op- 


poſition to this, we ſtrongly ſuſpect the Independents took up an opinion 


that they could never get far enough from that error; the conſequence was, 


they ran nearly into the oppoſite extreme. Again, becauſe Papiſts made 


baptiſm eſſential to the ſalvation of infants, e in e to this, G 


N drop ſect denied it to infants altogether. 


Itinerary miſſions, and the doctrines advanced in e of chem, 1254 1 
| completely to democriſe the kingdo1 of Chriſt, and deſtroy every idea of the 


goſpel as a miſfion from him, to introduce the wildeſt diſorder into his houſe, 
every one having his doctrine, his tongue, his revelation, his interpretation, 


QC.;z and ſo far from the ſpirits of theſe prophets being ſubject to the Pro- 
phets, as the firſt great miſſionary, the Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaks; not only do 


their ſchemes aſliſt to deſtroy the loctal — of the world, but to create alſo 
| | this 


—— — — 
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led to expect were to do ſuch great things in new modelling the 
world. During the old regime, when philoſophy durſt hardly 
ſnew its head for fear of the church, what a mild and gentle 
philanthropic thing it was! When the church went down, and 
it was the turn of philoſophy to triumph over it, what was the 
conſequence ? Juſt the ſame complete change of ſides as always 
takes place on theſe occafions—Church perſecutian trausſuſed : 
itſelf, not as Mr P. ſays into politics, but into the hearts of the 
triumphant ſe&, the Theiſts, and the church was every where 
| perſecuted, and the prieſts every where yilified and calumniat- 
ed; (and to promote and encourage this was the principal ten- 
dency of his book) and having loſt all power to retaliate, it af. 
ſumed the ſame gentle and moderate pretenſions as the Theiſts, 
when they were in the ſame ſituation. For proof of this, look. 
at the account of the ſufferings of the French clergy by Barruel, 


and fee how he denies and diſclaims all the obnoxious, intolle- 


rant, and perſecuting tenets of his church, even fo far, as to free 
the clergy from having any hand in the maſſacres of St Bartho- 
lemew, and ſays the church diſapproved of them ; though it is 
well known her infallible head Fe public Te Deus on 
that occanon at Rome. 
All this agrees very well with what Mr P. tells us in bis 
Rights of Man, That all religions are in their own nature 
mild and benign, and united with principles of morality ;j%— 
only, inſtead of all religions, he ſhould have ſaid, all profeſſions of 


this abſurd ſchiſm in the body, that they turn all into mouth, as they make 

every man a preacher who chuſes. But if all were the voice, as Paul perks, | 

where were the hearing? 7 
Nothing, again, can be more ks od 3 PIE the opinion of 

| many of theſe zealous reformers about Civil Government. They either ſet 

it up as a ſort of ſcripture idol, too ſacred for the unhallowed hands of men to 


© meddle with, and to which they pay a kind of religious adoration, in all its | 


forms and perverſions alike ; or they conſider it as a kind of diſciplinary dif. 
penſation, to try the faith a patience of the ſaints, whoſe only exerciſe a- 
bout it they think ought to be to fit down quietly under i it, and try to kiſs 


1 the rod; or they ſometimes ſpeak of it as a thing ſo mean in itſelf as to be 1 
far N e their concern. But it is with this as with Church conſtitutions; „ 


if the head be fick, and the heart faint, what good are we to expect by d 
recting all our remedies to the ernte if the trunk be diſtempered, 
what fruit can we expect to gather from the branches? Reſtore health and 
vitality to the nobler organs, and health and fruitfulneſs will appear thro'- 
ont. Caſt in your ſalt at the fountain head, aud then may ye 8 ct to 
drink iw cet water in all the ftreams. 
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seligion—* that they could not have made proſelytes at firft by 
profeſſing any thing cruel, perſecuting, or immoral.” Here he 
_ ought to have excepted the Mahometan ; for we are miſtaken if 
it was not intolerant at its outſet. And farther he ſays, © Perſecu- 
tion is not an original feature in any religion” and in this deſerip- 
tion he has neither excepted the Jewiſh nor the Chriſtian. flow 
he makes this agree with the Age of Reaſon we know not; but 
in both books he makes every evil to ariſe from Nate W ; 
<4 Perſecution (ſays he, in the Rights of Man) is always the 
ſtrongly marked feature of all law religions.” Religion, he 


chere tells us, like every thing elſe, had its beginning, (moſt 


| likely) and proceeded by exhortation and example, till it be- 
came incorporated with the ſtate. Take away this (ſays he) 
and every religion aſſumes its original benignity ;” and for 
| proof, we are referred to about twelve years experience of the 
States of America. Suppoſing all this to be true, what does it 
Prove? Not, as he would have us believe, that prieſts have al- 
ways been intereſted and vicious, but that mankind have always 
been corrupt and cruel, and that whenever they have had it * 
1 their power, they have always ſhewn it. But Chriſtianity, or 


any other religion, has no more to do with the wickedneſs of Dn, 


its prieſts, than law has with the knavery of its profeſſors. | 
Io cavil at Chriſtianity, for the faults and failings of i its 


5 profeſſors, i is a proof only of the ignorance of the-cavilter. D 


philoſophers always walk according to their own principles? 


Can it be diſputed, that mankind in general act as much againſt 5 


reaſon as againſt religion, and that, too generally, in the ſame 
things? So that this argument would as effectually baniſni rea- 
| ſon as religion from the face of the earth. Did the truth or 
falſehood of any religion (or book or ſyſtem of religion) de- 
pend upon the behaviour of its profeſſors, then might the very = 

ſame things be either true or falſe, at the ſame time or place, in 

exact proportion to the virtue or vice of the ꝓroſeſſors of it. 


hut the truth is, that objections againtt particular characters can 


have nothing to go wall the truth or uſe fulneſs of (ren prin- 
ciples.“ A 

| Religion has: been SS and abuſed D itch 50 
fanaticiſm, ſo has the law by pettifoggers—phyſic by quacks— 
morality - by free-thinkers—and even the plain revelations of na- 
ture, if there be any ſuch, by ſcepties, Atheiſts and Materialiſts: 


I ite — bas” 
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* 


But does it follow, that their ſhould be neither e phy ſi 
clans, moraliſts, or prieſts? 


Altho' he ſpeaks here in a general way of all a it is 


only Chriſtianity, and Chriſtian prieſts, he charges with all theſe 
evils; as if it had enjoyed the privilege of civil eſtabliſnment 


excluſively; and he ſays, in the Age of Reaſon, that prieſts are 
fond of Deuteronomy, becauſe it preaches up tithes. 


prieſts, prieſts,” ſays he, &c. And, O Paine, Paine, ſay we, 
much haſt thou to anſwer for! As to ſtate incorporations of re- 
ligion, and tithes, we have already ſeen, that the inſtitutions of 
Zoroaſter and Mahomet, eſtabliſhed both of them as fully as 
| the Chriſtian, and ſo could we ſhew of many others. Nay, we X 
even find the ſame things ſubſiſting among the original inhabi- | 
tants of the Weſt India Iſlands, countries far enough removed 
from revelation, when they were firſt diſcovered ; yet at that 
time theſe were found in as ſtrict alliance with the ſtate as in 
any other. (See Edward's hiſtory of the Britiſh Weſt-India 


Iſlands, p. 4.) Without doubt, prieſts have their failings and 
imperfeCtions like other men: And what claſs of men is it, that 


will bear ſuch an exhibition as Mr P. makes of this? Colle& 
all their vices, ill qualities, and defects into one view, and ſet 
none of their virtues and good deeds in oppoſition, and how will 
any order of men appear? If a proper compariſon could be 
made with any accuracy, or were there any propriety in the 
thing, we have no doubt it might be made appear, that in a 
ſet- off of this kind, with any other body of men, the balance : 
would be greatly in the favour of prieſts. Attachment to 
private intereſt, venality, {laviſh dependence and ſervility, are 
the vices at preſent moſt generally imputed to the clergy: (and 
never, never, with ſhame we own it, were they more conſpicu- 


ous) but are they not the prevailing vices of the day? Ino- 


ther times, they have been as generally charged with thoſe di- 
realy oppoſite. They are therefore no otherwiſe vicious or 


corrupt, than belongs to the inherent character of human nature; 


and their vices will always more or leſs partake of the temper 
of the times in which they live. We are ſorry to obſerve in 
the Apology of Biſhop Watſon, a circumſtance which will per- 
haps be conſtrued as an example of this, and with ſome of his 


readers be apt to create aj ealouſy and diſtruſt of the perfect pu- 


rity and diſintereſtedneſs of his motives. It is towards the lat 
ter end of bis perfermance, where he unneceſſarily introduces 
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the doctrines of political equality, i in order, after the faſkiionabte & 
rant of the day, to brand them with the odious imputations of 
levelling, dividing of property, &c. ſentiments and defigns which 

he muſt know well enough, could never find place in the minds 
of any other than thieves and robbers. The Biſhop muſt re- 
colle& the hiſtory of the firſt Chriſtian perſecutions at Rome, 
when it was ſometimes the practice to tie up the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and hunt them to death with 
dogs. Every doctrine or opinion, as well as theſe of political 
equality, rights of man, &c. which has been obnoxious to 
0 8 bog Ys has bad! its wild beaſts ſkin to hunt! it doun 
in. 
Finally, we have hitherto ſeen nothing 1 th wiſtory of man- 
kind, that can induce us to believe, that any fafer or better 
principle can be applied for the regulation of their conduct, or 
to direct the affairs of the world, than religion, or the fear of 
God, the hope of immortality, and of the great reward which, 
the ſcripture informs us, 1s laid up for the righteous. Public 
; worſhip, or homage to God, cannot be maintained without an or- 
der of men to take care of its intereſts, and to regulate and di- 
rect its forms; and without ſome external form of, this kind, 
there is every 3 to believe, that men would ſoon relapſe 
into the grofſeſt ignorance and flupidity : And although ſome 
knowledge of a Deity might for a time be preſerved among a 
few ſpe culative men, the generality would ſoon come not only 
to think, but allo to Ine, as if there was no God i in * :. A 
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CONCLUSION. 


vr THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL ENOW THEM." 1 
| | Matth. vil. 20. | 


* 


. Furs ſyſtem of patiraT 3 as deſeribed by Mr p. if it 
were capable of producing that degree of philanthropy and be- 
nevolence amongſt mankind which he aſcribes to it, might have 
flrong claims to our attention; but for this purpoſe it can avail 
. nothing. It is deſtitute of every kind of ſanction or obliga- 
1 tion; ; promiſes neither rewards. nor puniſhm ents, nor any thing 
' that we can conſider as an encouragement, or motive of action. 
It leads only to Atheiſm in opinion, and can lead to nothing elſe 


in praftice. It Fear excludes the Almighty . * rela- 
1 Aa 


7 


| is tion of 2 moral ene over his creatures; either as an 1 
prover or rewarder of virtue, or a diſapprover and puniſher of 
vice. Above all, it affords no flandard, any way correſponding 3 
with the notions even Theiſts themſelves profeſs, of moral 
good and evil. And all the evil that is in the world, the 
Age of Reaſon exhibits as the production of a wiſe,” good, and 
all-powerful Being, and yet admitted wholly and only as evil, 
without any other uſe or deſign, and without remedy or redreſs; 
and the nobleſt creature in it, although poſſeſſed of powers and 
Capacities for unlimited advancement, as deſtined Boy * ow 5 
mature and permanent deſtruction. 
That the numerous and heavy charges b "E Mr P. a- 
gainſt revelation, of encouraging and promoting cruelty, perſe- : 
cCution, and immorality, are all abſolutely falſe and without foun- 
dation, is ſufficiently obvious to every man, within the ſphere 'of 
his own obſervation 3 ! to . we : hall n 11985 the 
| Whole: 8 5 
Whether it be true, FR within the ehtcls of bis own acquain- 5 
480 he has obſerved, that the true and ſerious believers in 
revelation, are, of all others, the moſt cruel and wickedly diſ- 


7 
— 2 


* le Se. 


* 


poſed; the moſt profligate livers 3 the moſt diſhoneſt, and leaſt 


dt o be truſted; the moſt diſorderly and hurtful members of ſo- 
ciety or the contrary, As to all fuch as he may judge to be 
| hypoerites and . ei, ec are Coty out of ts del. 
tion. Sv 
Or whether, out of al me [YT he has Liber W or i 
heard of, who have fallen victims to the offended laws of their 8 
country, or who have in any caſe come to acknowledge and re- 
pent the errors of an ill-ſpent life, he has ever known one of | 
them who has imputed his crimes. 2nd-misfortunes to the influ- 
ence of early education in its doctrines, or impreſſions of the 
truth of revealed religion. Any who had declared they had a 
been led i into the commiſſion of murder, houſe- breaking, robbe- 
IF, or theft, or into profligate company-and courſes, by the ex- 


ample of Moſes, Joſhua, David, or Solomon, or” by means of 


5 Prayers, ſermons, reading | the Bible, or the obfer vation of the 

Sabbath i in the way directed by the Chriſtian ſyſtem—And ac- 

| cording as he ſhall decide, let bim e ** truck or falſe- 5 
hood of all fuch Accuſations, © 
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